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PREFACE. 


AtTHouGH  the  science  of  Ornithology  has  already  many 
votaries^  it  is  presumed  that  it  can  be  rendered  more  gene- 
rally interesting  by  a  combination  with  Poetry,  an  attempt 
at  which  is  here  made ;  with  what  success  must  be  left  fo 
the  public  to  determine. 

Having'made  the  attempt,  the  author  will  not,  of  course, 
be  understood  as  agreeing  with  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
an  ancient  writer,  namely,  that 

Miranda  canunt  sed  non  credenda  Poeta, 

Cato. 

For,  although,  doubtless,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Poet 
ought  to  be  to  excite  attention,  and,  if  you  please,  with 
our  ancient,  admiration^  yet  poor  indeed  must  that  poetry 
be  which  excites  admiration  and  nothing  else.  Perhaps 
the  author's  notions  concerning  poetry  might  not  be  in  ex- 
act accordance  with  the  opinions  of  those  who  affect  tabe, 
or  who  are  considered,  the  arbitri  ^legantiarum^  but  he  ne- 
vertheless thinks  that  the  Poetry,  however  admirable, 
howeycr  splendid,  which  neither  instructs,  reforms,  nor 
persuades,  is  good  for  little ;  hence  the  non  credenda,  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  is  not  admissible  as  a  general 
truism.  He  thinks^  indeed,  that  Poetry  ought,  if  possible, 
always  to  be  made  subservient  to  Truth — its  handmaid  ; 
not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, — Truth  made  subservient 
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VI.  PREFACE. 

to  Poetry,  and,  too  often,  her  distorted  slave*  And  he 
feels  assured  that  Poetry,  as  the  handmaid  of  Trutb, 
ma}'  become,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  eminently  beneficial 
and  usefu]  to  mankind. 

The'*Author  desires  it,  however,  to  be  distinctly  ander-^ 
stood,  that  the  higher  order  of  poetry  in  the  following  work 
has  neither  been  his  object  nor  his  aim.  The  stylo  and 
versification  of  the  splendid  effort  of  Darwin,  the  Botanic 
Garden,  have  not  escaped  his  observation ;  bat,  notwith- 
standing, that  poem  has  had,  and,  no  doubt>  always  will 
liave,  many  admirers,  because  it  contains  some  striking 
imagery  combined; with  Truth  and  Science  ;  yet  It  ap- 
pears, and  the  coldness  of  its  general  reception  warrants 
tlie  conclusion,  that  so  much  elegant  labour,  so  moeb 
pomp  of  diction,  have  failed  to  render  it  popular;  and  a 
work  on  such  a  subject  ought  to  be  popular  to  be  exten* 
sively  useful.  The  style,  versification,  and  diction  of 
Darwin,  have  been,  therefore,  in  the  present  work,  stu- 
diously avoided.  Whether  the  author  have  succeeded  in 
more  simple  measures,  and  in  a  more  familiar  st^le,  is  pot, 
of  course^  for  him  to  answer;,  but,  it  must  be  evident,  that 
the  method  of  treating  a  scientific  subject,  which  is  liere 
jidopted,  pramiseSf  at  least,  more  popularity. 

While  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  be  simple,  he  has, 
he  -hopes,  avoided  vulgarity.  Aware  of  the  truth  which 
Horace  has  long  ago  told  us,  that. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere, — 

it  is  difficult  to  express  common  things  well;  still  the 
difficulty  has  not  deterred  him  from  the  attempt.  He  has, 
contrary  to  the  example  of  Darwin,  introduced  few  scien- 
tific terms  into  the  poetry ;  these  have  been  consigned  to 
the  Introduction  and  to  the  Notes,  where  they  appear 
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to  tbe  aathor  most  appropriate.      For  this  course,  one 
reason,  «mong  others,  may  be  assigned,  namely,  that  oar 
soienttfio  nataralisis,  as  will  beaeeti  in  the  Introduction, 
have  not  yet  exactly  agreed  as  to  Ihe  arrangbment  and 
TBRirs  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  science ;  and,  there-^ 
fore,  were  the  Liimean  or  any  other  systematic  arrange* 
nent  and  terms  adopted  in  the  tei^t,  as,  very  possibly,  some 
ftrtare  naturalist  may  strike  out  or  discover  another  method 
nore  consonant  ivith  nature^  which  might  become  more 
popalarv  the  poem,  thns  written^  would  be  rendered  com- 
paratively useless.    By  using  the  common  names  this  is 
not  rery  likely  io  occur  2  for  the  author  is  not  so  sanguine 
attoexpeet  that  the  eominoa  names  of  birds  will  be  nlti- 
nately  and  entirely  superseded  by  seieni^  ones;  at  least 
hy  sneh/^fMsientifio  ones  as  are  now  in  use:   the  latinity 
and  novelty  t>f  these;  if  nothing  else,  presenting  to  the 
uninitiated   a  disinclination,  nay,  a  repugnance,  to  their 
introduction. 

The  cUtnUal  ear  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  always  more 
pleased  with  Pious  ymarliut,  than  with  Great  Btack-  Backed 
Woodpecker ;  y^hh  Tringa  pugnax^  than  with  .Rti/f*  aii</ 
Reeve;  with  Xnrtcr canuf ,  than  with  Common  Guil,  or  even 
Sea-mew;*  and  Picus  erytkrocephaluet  no  very  musical 
expression,  will  <be  preferred  by  many  to  the  Red-keaded 
Woodpecker;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  learning  will  never 
succeed  in  rendering  suofa  Xerma  popular*  The  best  method 
of  making  them  so  will  be  to  anglicize  them ;  then,  indeed^ 
the  Lusciniein  Sylvia,  or  Sylviadf  instead  of  Nightingale^ 
and  Canorous  CueulU  for  theCWeAoo,inay  occasionatly  find 

*  Yet  wiio  would  wish  in  that  beautiful  song  of  Lord  Byron's, 
(CkUde  Harold,  Canio  I.)  to  see  aea-mew  exchanged  for  Larui 
conu?  In  truth,  c/owicar  names  may  i>e  dignified,  but  they 
Senerally  want  the  charm  of  simplicity. 
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a  place  in  our  poetry,  if  not  in  our  prose.     Bat  this  is  an 
Innovation  which,  to  any  great  extent,  the  author  would 
not  presume  to  introduce.    See  the  Ohiervations  on  the 
Quinary  Arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigors,  Introduction,  page  43. 
A  few  only  of  the  terms  proposed  by  this  gentlemen  has 
been  adopted,  and  appear  in  the  poetry  in  an  anglicized 
dress ;  such  are  JRaptar,  Rasor^  Seansorf  Vulturid,  Sec.    In 
short,  although  the  author's  own  taste  and  inclinations  lean 
to  the  use  ot  scientific  terms,  (and  he  fears  that  some  of  hb 
readers  will  tliiiik  he  has  introduced  too  many,)  there  can 
be,  he  apprehends,  no  doubt  that  the  general  reader  will 
prefer  the  common  and  more  usual  names.    It  is  true  he 
runs  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of  those  who  are 
more  partial  to  names  than  to  things ;  and  he  may  possibly 
offend  the  pride  of  the  professor,  but,  on  the  most  niatare 
deliberation,  he  feels  persuaded  that  the  course  which  he 
has  pursued    for   an  elementary  work  is  the  most  usQfal 
and  most  instructive:   enough  of  science  pervades,    he 
hopes  and  believes,  the  Introduction  and  the  Notes. 

These  observations  are  made  in  order  that  the  author's 
object  in  regard  to  the  poetical  portion  of  his  work  might 
not  be  misunderstood.  If  he  have  succeeded  in  rendering 
a  knowledge  of  ornithology  more  pleasing  and  facile  by 
tiie  aid  of  Poetry,  that  oliject  is  accomplished. 

To  the  originality  of  assembling  the  birds  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Eagle  and  the  Vulture  the  author  lays 
no  claim;  he  adopted  it,  believing  that  it  offered  an  easy 
means  of  displaying  the  knowledge  which  he  was  desirous 
to  convey.  Candour,  moreover,  compels  him  to  declare 
that  the  perusal  of  a  little  poem  in  MS.,  written  by  a  lady, 
and  entitled  the  LanthornFly*s  Lecture,  descriptive  of  many 
of  our  insects,  suggested,  more  immediately,  the  present  per* 
formauce. 
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Of  the  Prow  portion  of  the  work  it  may  be  soffieient  to 
say,  that  a  crowd  of  natoraligts  have,  from  time  to  time, 
recorded  a  variety  of  oaefu!  and  amusing  facts  concerning 
SiJtDS ; — that  to  bring  the  chief  of  these  facts  before  the 
student,  witli  the  addition  of  many  more  from  tiie  author's 
own  resources,  and  others  from  intelligent  and  scientific 
friends,  and  to  combine  them  with/amt'/tar  [>oetry,  so  as  to 
render  the  science  altogether  more  attractive,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  useful  epitome  of  it,  have  been  the  design  of  the  pror 
sent  undertaking,  whicli,  the  author  flatters  bimself,  will 
supply,  at  once,  agreeable  reminiscences  to  the  Adult,  and 
elementary  and  useful  instruction  to  Touth.  Indeed,  he 
frankly  avows,  that  he  looks  forward  to  its  becoming  an 
every-day  companion  in  our  academUi  and  our  tehools^  as 
well  as  at  our  firesides* 

Of  his  own  additions  to  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  he 
does  not  wish  to  say  much ;  they  are  numerous,  and,  be  be- 
lieves, not  unimportant :  an  observer  of  nature  for  more 
than  forty  years  pngbt  to  add  something  to  our  knowledge 
concerning  her  works.  That  he  has  been  assiduous  in  the 
composition  and  arrangement  of  the  Yolume  will  be,  it  is 
presumed,  self-evident;  in  fact,  no  labour,  trouble,  nor  re- 
search, has  been  spared.  But  that  it  is,  even  now,  with 
all  his  assiduity,  free  from  error,  be  is,  nevertheless,  neither 
so  weak  nor  so  vain  as,  for  a  moment,  to.  suppose. 

The  NoTBS  contain  notices  of  every  genus  and  the  most 
important  of  the  species  described  by  LiNNiEUS  ;  and  also 
notices  of  the  additional  genera  of  Dr.  Lathaii.  The 
Birds,  indeed,  described  in  this  little  work,  are  more  in 
number  than  all  those  described  by  LiNNiBUS ;  so  that,  it  is 
hoped,  nothing  very  material  has  been  omitted  concertiuig 
this  interesting  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

It  ouglit,  perhaps,  also  to  be  mentioned  that,  although 


the  aothor's  residence  4)a«  been  chiefly  in  and  afoiuid'  Ihe, 
metlropolis  daring  the  last  -len  years,  many  of  which  hvr^ 
been  passed  at  Lewisham,  with  innnmerable  rambles  t<» 
Sydenham^  Forest  Hiil,  &c.  &Ci,  yet,  that  the  eliief  #f  Hfr 
knowledge  of  Ihe  Nataral  History  of  Birds  has  beetti 
obtained  by  a  long  residence  in  Somertetthire^  at  Hunts* 
PILL,  of  which  place  be  is  a  native  $  and  whtare^  to  hi» 
shame  be  it  spoken,  in  his  earlier  days,  lie  wair  the  moat 
inveterate  hird's-nester  in  the  coanty.  Not  all  egg  mr  neat 
of  any  kind  in  hedge,  bank,  b«i«h,  the  loftieBt  tree,  or  wal], 
could  escape  him .  He  bad,  wbiie  yet  a  boy,  one  year,  an 
exhibition  of  nearly  two  handred  egg^i,  obtained  from  the 
Varions  tribes,  the  Hawk,  the  Cockoo^  and  a  nameroiM  et 
eatera.  He  is  now,  however,  tboroaghiy  opsviineed  of  the 
folly,  not  to  say  wickedness,  of  such  predatory  plsnder^ 
the  birds  which  do  us  harm  are,  companUively,  9»  fewy 
that,  ihe  House-spmrrow  perhsi[is  eixcepted^  (and  be  fieaia 
that  he  mu«t  except  the  house- sparrow  of  <ti)e  eawdryi) 
benevolence  would  bid  ns  leave  them  all,  to  their  enlogf^ 
ments ;-— a  moderate  degree  of  carei  being  isnffioient^tts 
prevent  any  of  their  serious  depredations.  It  is  hoped  that 
At#  inconsiderate  example  will  be.no  Inducement  t«  any 
one  to  foUow  tbe  idle  and  heartless  pursnit  of  ^tre^Vnefltiy* 
>No  onecan  more  truly  regret  than  tlie  a«thor>now  dckes  the 
pains  to  which  his  heedless  and  silly  ouriosi^,  orsom^faing 
worse,  iBnbjected  them.    > 

Shonid,  therefore,,  any  faot  relative  to  the^ltrd^o^Mt* 
Wtmnttyhe  Stated  in  the  followingpagesr  which  may  not 
seem  in  aecordanee  with  what  i»  slated  in  books,  or  even 
with  the  experience  of  the -accnrate  observer  of  natuf »-^ 
the  Natural  Historian,  it  Is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  forgetten^ 
that  many  facts  mayi  be.  observed  in  one  place  which  mi|^ 
not  oc«ur  in  another*     £ven  tthe  mdi/teiUian  of  birds^ 
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idthoiigfa  Id  gl&ii6r«Jr  pretty  iiiQi(6raifaiiirerg;^98,  occasionaUy 
aoflfte  ittQdiicatiQB  iii)CO]iseqaence  ^  ibe  ease  or  difficulty 
with.wlii^bcertfiia  materials  can  l>e  <tbtained.  .We  miist 
■et>  thereforey^be  in  haste  to  qond^n^i  what  we  have  not 
ouneltev  ^itaessod.  ilo  tbe  Natural  History  of  Birds, 
even  of  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  we  are  still 
greatly  deficient;  there  can  be  no  d9^t»t  that  mo^e  ex- 
tesdedi  observation  will  a4d  very  materially  to , our  Hqow* 
Mfe^ef  this  ^trnly  delightful  departm^t  of  nature. 

The  aatiior  takes  the  present  opportunity  of  relarniiu^ 
his  sinceTo  and  Itest  thanks  to.jthp/se,  kind  and  jintelUgent 
FttBiiDftand  CoRiiespoNDENTS,l|Yho  have  so.  prqippt)y  ^^d 
libemlly  eomDinnicated  to.him  many  facts  concerning  the 
Natural  History  of  Birds  which  were  not  previously  Juiown; 
Sttd  also  for  their  hints  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  his  work.  Some  of  tliese  geotlenien  are  specifically  me^ 
lioBedin  the  Introduelian  or  the  Notet;  but  ho,  deems  it 
faiowiibent  <upon  him  to  state  that  he  is  indebted  ftqit 
valuable' infOTmation  to  Dr.  LATHAM^to  whose  inter^stiii^ 
and  vitlofliiBoas  work  on  Birds  he  is  also  under  copsidera- 
Ue  obligation;  to  N.  A.  VioaRS»  Esq.  h,a.  F.I..S.  &c.  the 
learned  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society,  ^d  the  in- 
^HHODs  expounder  of  ih»  Qtmary  Arrang/Bment ;  to  Dr. 
lioR8«iELD,<  thejMii&oc  of^^^oeZog-ica/  Researches;  to  the 
Frat  IjAURBATfi;.  to  Richard  Taylor,  Esq,  ?»l.8.;  tot^e 
ftev.  W.  L.  BowtBs;  the  Rev.  W.Phei^p^  ;  to  J.  G. 
GkldREn,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.  and  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society  ;.ta\W.YARR EL,  Esq.  F.L.St  whose  cojUection  of 
English  Birds,  and  their  eggs,  as  well  as  many  anatomical 
preparations  of  Birds,  evince,  at  once,  his  zeal  aud  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  this  interesting  science ;  and  to  R. 
SwBET,  Esq.  F.L.S.  for  whose  valuable  communication  on 
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the  singing  of  some  of  the  warbler  tribe  in  the  Introdaclibo^ 
the  author  is  also  particalarly  indebted  and  obliged;  Nor 
must  he  omit  the  name  of  Mr,  David  Don,  the  ingenious 
librarian  of  the  Linnean  Society,  who  has,  on  numerous 
occasions,  most  I&indly  assisted  the  author  in  his  ornitholo- 
gical researches. 

While  the  author  regrets  that  so  long  a  time  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  announcement  of  his  work,  the 
delay  has  been,  from  the  state  of  trade,  nnavoidable, — • 
yet  the  delay  itself  has  been  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
completion  of  the  volume.  The  substance  of  all  the 
Lectures  on  Ornithology  which  the  author  gave  during  the 
last  summer,  at  the  City  of  London  Institution,  is  incorpo* 
rated  in  this  work. 

The  student,  in  consulting  the  following  pages^  ougki 
most  carefully  to  attend  to  what  is  stated  in  the  Introduction* 
The  IndeXi  as  it  includes  most  of  the  provincial  names  of 
Birds,  will  considerably  assist  those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  terms.  As  the  names  of  many  Birds  are 
mentioned  in  the  Poem  which  have  no  notes  of  reference 
annexed,  when  information  is  wanted  CQUcerning  them,  re- 
course should  be  had  to  the  Index, 

It  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  add  that,  as  the  author 
Is  desirous  of  rendering  his  work  as  interesting  and  com- 
plete as  possible,  a  notice  of  any  errors,  or  of  any  striking 
and  recently  observed  facts  conoerniDg  Birds,  will  be  most 
thankfully  received,  if  addressed  to  the  author,  at  the  pub- 
Ushers^  free  of  expence,  and  with  an  authenticated  signature* 


s 
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Convinced  as  the  aatbor  is  that  a  knowledge  of  Natural 
History  is  best  conTeyed  through  the  alluring  medium  of 
Poeiry;  if  his  present  effort  be  approTed,  it  is  his  intention 
to  proceed  (should  health  and  opportunity  permit,)  in  a 
similar  waj  with  the  remainder  of  the  AnfrntU  kingdom* 
The  whole  will  then  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner : 

I.  MANMALiAy  or  the  Quadrupeds,  and  oiker  immuUi 
which  suckle  their  young ;  characterised  by  a  hsari  htnimg 
two  venirieles  and  two  0urieles;  ike  blood  being  red  and 
warm;  tnviparou*. 

II.  Ornitholooia,  (the  preseni  Worh^)  or  the  Birds  ; 
the  characters  of  which  are  ike  same  as  in  the  first  class 
except  that  Birds  are  oviparous^  covered  with  feathers^  and 
furnished,  for  the  most  part,  with  wings,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
raise  themselves  in  the  air. 

III.  Amphibia,  which  will  include  the  Serpent,  Crocodile , 
Frog,  Toad,  ^c. ;  in  this  class  the  heart  has  but  one  ventricle 
end  one  auricle  ;  the  blood  being  red  but  told;  inspiration  and 
expiration,  in  some  measure,  voluntary, 

lY.  ICHTHTOLOOIA,  or  the  Fishes  ;  the  heart  of  this  class 
has  the  same  structure,  and  the  blood  similar  qualities  tvith 
those  of  the  amphibia;  but  Fishes  are  distinguished  by 
hi^unchia,  or  giUs,  and  by  having  no  such  voluntary  command 
of  the  lungs* 

V.  Entomolooia,  or  the  Insects  ;  the  heart  has  one  ven* 
tricle,  but  no  auricle;  the  blood  is  cold  and  white;  this  class 
has  also  antenna  or  feelers* 

VI.  Helhintholooia,  or  the  Worms  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  the  same  as  in  class  Y . ;  this  Class  has,  however, 
no  antenna,  but  is  furnished  with  tentacula. 

And  thus  become,  if  is  hoped,  useful  and  amusing 
manuals  of  the  science  of  Animal  Natural  History ;  and 
prove,  besides,  the  author  hopes  and  believes,  that  Poetry 
can  be  rendered  subservient  to  Nature  and  to  Truth. 

a3 


Of  the '  WooD-Entd RAVtNas,  improT^d  from  the  elegant 
designi  of  a,  Ladi^,  Mf%.  Hamilton ^  and  ejteeated  by  ^ 
author's  friend,  Mr.  Hknhy  Hvohes,  and  whacb  aecompany 
the  work,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak^  their  excellcne^ 
being  manifest.  Th^  anthor  cannot,  ho wever,  here  avoid 
calling  the  pablic  attcfelionio  this  branob  o(  the  arts?  and 
he,  at  the  same  ttmOj  hopM  thai  an  Artist  wbi6  combines 
in  his'oWn  person  that  of  liLaHdsedpe-DraMffktsnHmi'Vk  Wa^d- 
Engraver^  and  a  Patti<ei>',' will  not  long^renMiin#kboui^ 
saitable  portion  of  pablic  encouragement'  and  reward. 
Mr.  Hughes  is  already  known  by  his  work  containing 
Sixty  Vitws  in  TfW(p#,allof  which,  except  one  or  two,' were 
drawn  on  the  spot,  and  afterwards  engrared  on  wood,  by 
the  artist  himself. 

Ladywellf  Lewisham ;  October ^  1827. 
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ADDENDA  ET  CORRJGENDA. 

Not  witiMtmidiDg  the  aa thorns  YigiUnce,  some  nominal,  and  a 
fe^  other  typ^grtphUal,  errors  have  escaped  bitn ;  the  reader 
wilt  be  kind  enough  to  correct  them  from  the  following  notices. 

In  additioD  to  the  OrmHiohgUal  publications  mentioned  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  another  ought  to  lie  noticed  lately 
begun  under  the  snperurtendanCe  of  Sir  Wm.  Jarbink,  barf. 
aodP.  J.  Sblbt,  esq.  with  the  co-operation  of  nrany  other 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  science.  It  is  entttted  tUmiraiiom  <^ 
Ornithology f  and  is  designed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  display  the 
newest  groups  and  newest  speciesi  and  afterwards  all  the  species 
which  have  already  been  described.  The  Plates  are  to  be  co- 
loured correctly  after  nature,  and  are  also  to  be  accompanied 
with  scientific  letter-press  descriptions.  It  is  in  royal  4to. 
One  number  has  already  appeared* 

Page  6.  If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  t&  prove 
that  OHglh^  is  one  of  the  worst  of  iports,  a  painful  instance  has 
been  lately  supplied  to  me.  Walkmg  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
in  Forest-Hill  wood,  I  saw  an  angler  who  had  just  caught  a 
mnll  pike  about  a  foot  long ;  bat  not  being  able  to  detach  the 
hoek  from  the  threat  of  the  fish,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his 
finger  under  the  gills,  and  i§  eui  out  the  hookfrwk  the  throat  wHh 
a  knife;  this  being  dene,  the  fish  still  continued  to  bwathev  I 
vrged  theangkr  to  kill  the  fish  at  once ;  but  no,  the  animal 
was  to  remain  iur  agony,  because,  while  it  remained  aBve, 
pntrefaetieo  would  not  take  place! 
'  Page  14,  line  10  from  the  bottom,  for  dt2a/a  read  iUattUm. 

Page  St.  Unes  5,  Id,  and  the  last,  for  Taylor-bird ,  read  Taihr- 
Urd ;  in  page  248,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  make  the  same  cor- 
rection; and  again  in  page  S33,  lines  1  from  the  top,  and  6  and 
7  from  the  bottom,  make  the  same  corrections,  as  well  as 
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wherever  else  in  this  work  Tnylor-bird  may  be  found  ;  Totlor- 
bird  being  Uie  nsnal  and  accredited  spelling.— 3^^  line  7,  for 
toluminiout  read  to/ttintfiai(«.-~56,  col.  f,  line  8,  for  GaUi^otUa 
read  GoUtniik. — S7,  line  11  from  the  bottom,  for  c^y«r«/os  read 
tkrysaeto8^ 

In  pages  41  and  42,  tiie  Circnlar  Diagrams  explanatoi^  of  ihe 
Qumary  Arrongement  ought  to  have  been  placed  in  a  cueuhat 
forni  instead  of  that  in  which  they  now  stand;  but  the  page 
is  altogether  too  small  to  permit  a  proper  display  of  this  systenu 

It  should  have  been  mentioned  in  page  48,  that  there  is 
another  disease  of  birds  called  also  p^;  it  consists  in  a  thick 
white  skin  or  film  that  grows  under  the  tip  of  the  tongae;  and 
M  said  to  arise  from  want  of  water»  or  di  inking  that  which  is 
impure,  or  by  eating  improper  food.  It  is  cured  by  simply 
pulling  off  the  film  with  the  fingers  and  rubbing  the  tongae  with 
aalt.    Hawks  are  said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease* 

In  page  49,  it  is  stated  that  '<  the  organ  of  smell  is  said,  in 
the  Goftitf/,  to  be  wanting."  This  is,  however,  not  correct; 
there  is  probably  no  deficiency  in  the  smell  of  that  bird ;  bnt, 
from  the  peculiar  structure  of  itx  tongae,  the  taste  is  very  pro* 
bably  ii^omplete. 

Page  5i2,  line  15  from  the  bottom,  after  also  add  U^'-^S^, 
line  penult.,  for  appears,  read  appear, — 58,  line  IS,  for  Ftrgiiiuk 
Mr«read  Virgiaiana. 

Page  59.  In  addition  to  the  paragraph  concerning  the  clmnge 
4lf  pUunage  in  the  female  bird,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  paper  by 
Mn  Yarr BL  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  May  last,  and 
will  appear  in  the  next  publication  of  the  Philosophical  Tramo- 
adionay  in  which  it  is  clearly  shewn,  by  numerous  fiicts^  that  the 
alteration  in  plumage  does  not  arise  from  age,  but  from  disease 
of  the  sexual  organs ;  nay,  that  not  only  may  the  female  be  made  to 
produce  feathers  and  other  appearances  like  the  male  by  an  arti- 
ficial abstraction  of  merely  a  portion  of  the  oviduct,  so  that  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  canal  may  be  destroyed,  but  that  the  male,  as  in  the 
capon,  becomes  also  greatly  altered  in  manners  and  plumage  by 
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tbeabftraction  of  tlie  organs  of  generation.  Theconclosion  drawn 
by  Mr.  Yarrel  is  that  age  is  not  necessary  to  this  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  female ;  and  that  both  male  and  female  be- 
eome,  at  it  were,  a  neuter  gender,  by  the  deprivation  of  the 
lexaal  organs,  and  that  both  assume  characters  decidedly  1n- 
tennediate  between  the  two  sexe*.  The  change,  however,  in 
(he  colour  of  the  feathers  of  birds  is  not  produced  by  this  na- 
tural or  artificial  disease  only  :  for  the  plumage  of  some  birds 
ii  considerably  heightened  as  the  sexual  organs  dilate  in  the 
spring;  in  the  decline  of  summer  the  plumage  loses  again  its 
brilliancy,  returning  to  shades  of  grey  and  white  for  defence 
during  the  winter ;  at  which  time  also  the  sexual  organs  become 
coatracted  and  the  voice  subsides. 

Page  69,  line  13,  for  tail  read  rati. 

Pages  64  and  250.  Alauda  arvauis,  or  Skt-Larr.  Notwith- 
standing what  is  stated  concerning  the  song  of  the  female  lark,  a 
bird»catcher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  assures  me  that  (he 
female  lark^  do  not  sing ;  that  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  the 
bird-catchers  to  kill  them  when  caught.  That  the  yotmg  males 
if  taken  at  once  from  the  nest  and  bred  up  in  confinement  have 
net  sot>eantiful  a  note  as  those  caught  in  nets  in  the  autumn  : 
a  proof  here  \bat  nature  is  the  best  teacher. 

Page  67,  line  9,  for  Hanlkarly  read  nmilarly, — 81,  line  14  from 
the  bottom,  for  iheir  moss  read  its  moss. 

Pages  90,  91,  92,  and  93,  for  Andrew  Wilson  read  Alex- 
AMDCR  Wilson. 

Page  96,  line  3,  for  Axilla  read  Axilla,^!  17,  line  10  from  the 
bottom,  for  pretails  read  prerail. 

Page  124.  Of  the  Swan,  (Cygnuu  OU>r,)  I  find  the  following 
notice  in  the  Universal  Magazine  for  1749,  vol.  v.  page  58,  in  an 
account  of  Ahbolsburyy  Dorset.  ^  The  royalty  of  this  town  is  in 
the  family  of  the  Homers,  who  have  a  Swannery  here  containing 
from  7  to  8000  swans.** 

Itshonld  have  been  stated,  in  page  130,  that,  although  in  some 
districts  of  the  kingdom  the  Wild  Dvck  is  called  a  Mallard,  the 
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term  MaUgrd  is  applied,  in  the  west  of  England,  to  the  male  of 
the  tanqe  duck. 

Page  1S3,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  moonlight  read^ 
iioonlight. 

Page  1^0.  Concerning  tbe  Rook,  I  have  been  Bince  iavonred 
with  the  pernsal  of  the  late  Lord  Erskinb's  Poem;  it  is  en- 
titled the  Farmer's  Vision,  and  was  composed,  his  Lordship 
informs  ns,  in  con8e<]nence  of  his  having,  at  the  instance  of  his 
bailiff  in  Sussex,  complained  to  a  neighbour  of  his  Rookery y  the 
only  one  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  having  been  afterwards 
convinced  oftheic/i/t/y  of  Rooks,  his  Lordship  countermanded 
hb  complaint,  and  wrote  tlie  Farmer's  Viswn^  which  consists  of 
about  son  lines,  with  some  very  pertinent  notes.  In  justice  to 
his  Lordship  it  ought,  however,  to  be  stated^  that  he  distinctly 
asserts  he  is  not  a  poet ;  that  the  production  was  not  fit  for  pub- 
lication, and  that  a  few  copies  only  were  printed  for  friends  who 
asked  for  then),  and  that  it  was  too  long  to  make  them  in  writing. 
It  is  dated  from  Buehan-Hill,  Sussex,  December  25,  1818. 
Without  controverting  his  Lordship's  position,  thai  he  was  not  a 
poet,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  there  never  was  a 
man  so  eminent  as  an  orator  as  Lord  Erskinb,  who  might  not 
have  been  a  poet  had  lie  chosen  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
pursuit  of  poetry  ;^— the  soul  of  eloquence^  and  the  soul  of  poetry , 
if  not  identical,  are  so  nearly  allied  as  scarcely  to  be  distin>> 
guisfaable.     Exquisite  sensibility  belongs  to  both. 

His  lordship,  at  the  commencement  of  the  poem,  in  allusion  to 
birds  and  other  animals,  says, 

"  They  whimper  truths  in  reason's  ear. 
If  human,  pride  would  stoopvto  hear.*' 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe Jiaw  a  floekt of  rooks  w«re  shot 
Ht  by  bis  bailiff,  some  of  whom  were 

**  Fainting  from  many  a  cruel  wound. 
And  dropping  lifeless  on  the  ground.** 

When  a  rook  thuSi  addressed  his  lordship : 

"  Before  the  lord  of  this  domain, 

Sure,  justice  should  not  plead  in  vain, 
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How  can  his  vengeance  thms  be  hurfd 
Against  his  favoorite  lower  world  ? 
A  sentence  he  mnst  blnsh  to  see 
Withont  a  suromons  or  a  plea; 
E'en  in  his  proudest,  highest  times, 
He  ne'er  had  cognizance  of  crimes. 
And  shall  he  now,  with  snch  blind  fury, 
In  flat  contempt  ofjndge  and  jury, 
FonI  murder  sanction  in  broad  day, 
Not  on  the  King's  but  Ood*8  highway  ?" 
Tonch'd  with  the  sharp  but  just  appeal, 
Weil  tnra'd  at  least  to  make  me  feel, 
Instant  this  solemn  oath  I  took — 
iVo  hand  shall  rise  against  a  Rook"  ' 

I  can  afford  no  farther  room  for  quotation  from  this  humane 
poem ;  but  in  a  note,  page  22,  after  having  quoted  some  lines 
ftora  CowPER's  Task,  (three  of  which  may  be  seen  in  page 
283),  his  lordship  observes  *'  The  whole  subject  of  hnmanitV  to 
animals  is  so  beautifully  and  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  ad- 
Biirable  poem  (the  Task),  that  no  parents  ought  to  be  satisfied 
Hotil  their  children  have  that  part  of  it  by  heart." 

Whether  this  prodnctionof  his  lordship  be  published  hereafter 
in  a  separate  form  or  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  any  rat6,  that 
those  who  may  be  collectors  of  his  lordship*s  writings  will  take 
care  that  the  Farmer* s  Vision  is  preserved  amongst  them." 

Page  17J.  The  author  saw  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
Alcedo  ispida,  or  Common  King-Fisher,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ravensbonrne,  between  Bromley  and  Beckenham,  in  Sept* 
18f7 ;  it  was  actrvely  on  the  wing,  and  darted  out  from  beneath 
the  bridge  over  which  passes  the  public  road. 

He  is  disposed  to  think,  that  he  saw  the  Nighiingaley  too,  in  a 
hedge  near  Lewisham,  towards  the  UUter  end  of  August ;  bat  the 
shyDess  of  this  bird  renders  its  identification,  without  iU  song, 
in  soch  a  situation,  difficult. 

Page  175,  line  17,  after  Grosbeak  read  Uu»-Gro$beak, 
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Page  178,  line  pennlt.,  fur  fly  read  yry— 184,  line  10,  for 
Great  Coot-Footed  Tringa  read  Grey  Coot-Footed  Tringa;  same 
page,  line  13,  after  Red  Coot-Footed  Trhga^  read  John»on*8  Small 
Cloven-footed  GulL — 186,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  redgy  read 
$edgy, — 198,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  for  Cranartesretid  Craneriet. 
•^{06,  line  16,  after  they  can  fly,  place  a  comma, — ^07,  line  9, 
for  GEnicdemus  read  CE(/u;nemv«.— 209,  line  5,  for  comiiries  read 
i^unt\e8. — 210,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  for  that  read  than.'^ 
t24,  line  9  from  the  bottom,  for  Prone  read  Prairie, — 227,  line 
7  from  the  bottom,  for  Americamn  read  Americana, — 247,  line 
\^y  for  countries  v^hd  counties. 

Page  253.  After  Bramblino  read  Bramble  ;  same  page,  after 
Siskin  read  Barley Bird,^~i62,  add  (to  precede  the  note) 
Oit^ER,  Passer  Eg,  (JLtitn.)  Linnet.— 264,  line  11  from  the 
bottom,  for  (43)  read  (45).-^274,  line  6,  for  lilies  read  Htacs: 
sweet  smelling  lilies  do  not  blossom  in  April,  in  this  country. 

Page  280.  The  House-SPARROW  is  occasionally  seen  white; 
another  variety  black. 

Page  ^85,  line  6,  for  its  read  H*s, — 303,  line  10,  for  embossom'd 
read  fm6osoin'd.— S05,  line  15,  for  Indicus  read  Indica. — 317, 
line  2,  after  hour  add  a  semicolon. 

Page  319  The  Manuel  d'Ornitho logic  of  M,  Temminck  first 
appeared  in  1815.  The  arrangement  consists  of  ff teen  orders 
and  eighty-eight  gtnera.  In  line  6  of  this  page  from  the  bottom 
for  omithotogsts  read  ornithologists. 

Page  328,  line  6,  for  contists  read  consists, — 357,  line  3, 
^r  PiiB  read  PiCM. — 358,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  for  the  feet 
read  ihrrefeet, — Same  page,  line  11,  for  resembles  read  resemble. 

Page  377.  The  account  of  the  colours  of  the  male  and  femtik 
Ostrich  has  been  obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources; 
yet  the  female  ostrich,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  which  was  lately  dissected  there,  has  the  wing  and 
tail  feathers  while*  Are  these  birds  subject  to  variation  in  this 
respect  ? 

Page  381,  line  1,  after  came  dele  the  comma, — line  15^  for 
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helmeis  letid  helmet, —390y  line  1  iff  or  Vh  AST  AV  read  Plantain. 
-^PPyiine  8  from  the  botfQin  dele  the  article  a. 

lo  addition  to  what  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sweet  in  page  73,  con- 
cerning the  singing  of  birds,  that  gentleman  has  favoured  roe 
with  the  following  particulars :  <<  When  you  called  on  me  last 
jear,  at  Chelsea,  I  had  several  female  birds  which  never  at- 
tempted to  sing:  but  now  I  have  two  that  sing  frequently  ;  one 
is  a  female  Black-cap  ;  she  sings  a  note  peculiar  to  herself,  and 
not  the  least  like  the  male  or  any  other  bird  with  which  I  am 
acquainted;  I  kept  her  several  years  before  she  began  to  sing. 
I  have  af&o  a  female  WUlow-tcren  that  sings  nearly  as  much  as 
the  cock ;  this  bird  was  bred  up  from  the  nest,  and  did  not  sing 
at  all  the  first  year ;  her  note  is  quite  different  from  the  male's, 
but  resembles  it  sufficiently  to  indicate  that  it  belongs  to  the 
same  species.  The  females  of  tlie  Larger  Pettychaps,  and  the 
Larger  Whitethroat,  which  I  have  had  for  several  years,  never 
attempt  to  sing.  The  following  are  the  migratory  birds  which 
I  now  have.  .  Wheatear,  fVhinchat,  Stonechaty  Redstart,  Nightin' 
gaUf  Larger,  and  Lesser  fVhitetkroat  y  Black-cap,  Greater  Petty* 
chaps,  and  fVillow-wren ;  I  had  also,  till  lately,  the  IVood-wren, — 
R.  Sweet,  Chelsea,  Oct.  26,  1827." 

The  WUlow-wren,  Mr.  Sweet  informs  me,  sings  also  at  nighi 
when  there  is  a  light  in  the  room. 

Page  49.  That  birds  are  rendered  more,  buoyant  by  having 
the  cells  in  their  bodies  filled  with  air,  as  well  as  also  the 
bones,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  donbt ;  but  in  what 
manner  their  increased  bnoyancy  is  produced  does  not  seem 
well  ascertained.  Whether  by  condensation  of  atmos- 
pheric air  similar  to  that  produced  in  a  strongly  inflated 
bladder,  by  which  its  elasticity  is  considerably  increased,  or 
whether  by  some  other  air  specifically  lighter  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere?— The  first  appears  the  most  probable  reason. 
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since    this  Introduction   has    been    printed,    Mr.    Hbmr 
Warren  has  publitihed  six  Lithographic  Views  on  the  Ra 
v|Sit8BOURN£,  among  which  is  one  of  Ladywell,  the  retrea 
described  in^the  following  pages.  The  coincidence  is  somewhat:^ 
remarkable,  seeing  that  Mr.  Warrisk  and  the  author  of  thi^ 
work  aVe  total  strangers  to  each  other.    As  delineating  som& 
favonrite  8pot8,  the  author  feels  peculiar  gratification  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  WARRfiN*s  Views  to  public  attention.    They  con- 
sist of,  the  Source  of  the  Ravensboume — Caesar's  Camp — Simp8on*9 
Castle f  Bromley — Scent  ta  Lord.Fumiborovgh's  Park—LdutyweU — 
and  the  Mouth  of  the  Ravensboume,    These  Views  may  be  seen  at 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Co.  Bond*Street* 
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BetUui  Hie  quiproeul  n^^Ut^ 
libet  Jacere  fnod0  $ub  antiqua  Uice, 

Modo  in  tenaci  grnmine  ,- 
Lobuntur  alth  interim  rivit  agtue  ; 

QtJBRUNTDR  IN  SILVIS  AVB»  ; 

^^ntetgue  Ijfmphie  obttreperuni  mmttmtiitu 
Stmnot  quod  inoUel  levet.—HomAT, 


Harmtr^t  Cottage,  Ladywtlf^ 

LXWX8UAM, 

The  Summer's  fervid  reign  is  past. 
And  bland  September  come  at  last: 
A  grateful  change — the  most  to  me — 
To  all  who  can  the  city  flee, 
light  pleasure's  sylphs,  with  tripping  feet, 
Your  presence  here  will  gladly  greet : 
Here  Quiet — Contemplation  dwell 
Beside  the  fount  of  Ladtwell, 
Which  flows  incessant  through  the  year, 
As  virtue  pure,  as  crystal  clear. 
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Gome  to  my  cottage ! — now  look  out! 
Fair  prospect.  Madam  I  who  can  doubt  ? 
The  church  at  distance^  'midst  the  trees. 
With  verdant  meadows  round,  must  please* 
-    There,  too,  the  social  rookert. 
That  ever  hath  been  dear  to  me  ;-p-    / 
The  bridge — ^beneath,  the  rippling  stream— 
The  alder's  umbrage,  and  the  gleam 
Of  sunlight  darting -through  the  shade. 
By  lofty  elms  or  poplars  made, 
With  willows  waving  to  the  wind. 
All  aid  to  please,  to  soothe  the  mind; 
While  Ducks,  in  sportive  diving,  play. 
And  Geese  wide  o'er  the  meadow  stray ; 
The  Pigeons  skim  the  air  along, 
The  Cocks  and  Hens  the  barn-door  throng ; 
As  anxious  mothers  cluck  aloud 
The  downy  young  around  them  crowd. 
What  time  is  heard  the  thresher's  flail ; 
The  Peacock  struts  in  plumy  pride, 
The  wild  Galliiia*  by  his  side, 
E'er  ready,  with  his  powerful  beak, 
Fierce  vengeance  on  his  fOes  to  wreak ;— . 
And  lo  !  the  milk-maid  with  her  pail!— ^ 
Here  feeds  the  sheep^  and  there  the  cot&,-«- 
On  yonder  slope  the  moving  pZot«^ A, 
While  heard  the  plough-boy^s  cheering  note, 
On  airy  waves  it  seems  to  float, 

*  Numida  MeUagrUf  GvtJUEx  Hen,  or  PvuMo, 
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THE  PLOUGH-BOY'S  SONG, 
in  September. 

The  morning  bresdcs  o'er  Shooter's  hill  ;- 
The  Redbreast  twitters  by  the  mill  i—^ 
The  Cocksy  at  answering  distaace,  crow;< 
In  neighbouring  mead  the  cattle  low ; 

Yo,  hup — yo,  ho  ! 

To  plough  we  go ! 

While  artless  Jane,  of  beauty  pride, 
Her  light  step  dashing  dew  aside. 
With  notes  of  song  wakes  echo  now. 
As  blithe  she  hastes  to  milk  the  cow ;  — 

Yoy  hup ^y Of  ho! 

To  plough  we  go ! 

The  sun  his  streams  of  golden  light 
Now  pours  o'er  hills  and  vallies  bright;— 
The  Thrush  her  song  is  warbling  now ; 
Afield  we  go  to  chearful  plough ; 

YOf  hup — yo,  ho! 

To  plough  we  go ! 

0  Nature  !  mistress  of  my  song, 
To  thee  love,  beauty,  truth  belong  ;— 
Tx)  thee  I  homage  pay ;  and  now 
Afield  we  go,  and — speed  the  plough; — 

Yoy  hup — yOy  ho! 

To  plough  we  go ! 

b2 
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His,  wanton  sport,— a  spott  unblest,^-^ 
A  sport:  I  evet  must  detest."* 

Return-^and  should  you,  seeking  Heai^th,— 
The  maid  most  ooy  when  woo'd  by  wealth,  * 
Westward  ascend' — ^behold  a  Spring 
That  might,  pecchance,  eyen  heal  a  King. 
But  who  its  modest  worth  shall  tell— 
What  poet  sings  of  Lady  well  ? 


* 


Lord  Byron  has  thas  deiionnced  the  sport  of  angUng: 

**  And  angling,  too,  that  solitary  vice. 

Whatever  Isaac  Walton  sings  of  says : 

The  qnalnty  old  crael  coxcomb  in  Bis  guRef , 

l^oold  have  a  hook,  and  a  small  trout  to  piUtt.'^ 

DmJw^  Canio  XIII. 

His  Lordship  adds,  in  a  note,  ^'  It  wonld  have  tanght  him  huma* 

nity  at  least.    This  sentimental  savage,  whom  it  is  a  mode  to 

qaote  (among  the  novelists)  to  shew  their  sympathy  for  innocent 

sports  and  old  songs,  teaches  how  to  sew  up  frogs,  and  brtdk 
their  legs  Dy  way  or  espefimenr,  m  aaarami  m  tinr«n  or  «m^ 

ling,  the  craellest,  the  coldest^  and  the  stapldest  of  pretended 
sports.  They  may  talk  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  but  the 
angler  merely  thinks  of  his  dish  offish ;  he  has  no  leisure  to  take 
his  eyes  off  the  stream,  and  a  single, bite  is  worth  to  him  more 
than  all  the  scenery  around."  It  must,  however,  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding  Walton^  ba4  taste  in  regard  to  angUng,  that 
his  book  is  an  amusing  one ;  and  has,  very  probably,  induced 
many  persons  to  follow  the  sp^rt,  who  would  otherwise  nevdr 
have  thought  of  it.  Surely,  notwithstanding  all  that  fVaUtm 
says,  the  sitting  for  hours  by  the  margin  of  a  brook  or  river,  is 
not  a  healthy  occupation,  whatever  the  angler  may  make  of  it  j 
surely  man,  intellectual  man,  can  find  something  more  praise- 
worthy than  such  solitary  inactivity  to  gratify  his  aberrant 
inclinations  I 


LADYWELL-^CHALYBBATB   SPRIKG. 

None-r-nooe ; — then  naw,  O  Fount  !  to  thee, 

Let  this  first  offering  hallowed  be. 

While  many  seek  the  oceanfs  shore 

And  listen  to  his  hollow  roar; 

May  I,  with  calm  delight^  still  sing 

0(  THEE,  unostentatious  spriko  !* 

I  love  the  woods,  the  hills,  the  fields ; 
Will  you  attend  me,  Lady  I  there 
To  hear  the  BiRD8-<»to  snuff  the  air-« 
To  taste  the  pleasures  Nature  yields. 
I  love  the  country  and  its  calm. 
For  many  wounds  a  soyereigu  balm.f 
I  loathe  the  city  and  its  noise,-^ 
Its  tumult,  pageants,  and  its  toyti. 
Mistake  me  not'^1  friendship  prize, t 
And  gladly  seek  the  good  and  wise ; 


*  ft  ABgbf-  tn  Ka  numHtmmA,  tHat,  altbongh  tbl*^»RiNG  is  in 
tiie  little  luunlet  of  LADTwsfcL,  the  name  of  f^idy well  is  not 
derhre^  from  it.  Lmdj/wtU^  the  fountain  so  called,  produces 
pdliicid  and  ezcelleBt  water.  The  spring  here  alluded  to  is  a 
powerfal  dk«^te^e^  and  totally  nnfit  for  common  u^e.  It  is 
similar  in  its  properties  to  the  waters  of  Tnnbridge;  and,  were 
it  further  from  the  metropolis,  would,  long;  ere  this,  have  oh- 
tained  celebrity.  Those  who  may  be  desirons  of  knowing  this 
spring,  will  find  it  at  a  cottage  inhabited  by  Mr,  Russell. 

t  O  rns,  quando  ego  te  aspiciam?  quandoqiie  licebit 
Nnnc  veteram  libris,  nunc  somno  inertibus  lioris, 
Dueeresolicitae  jncunda  oblivia  yitae. — Horat. 

%  Ego  yos  hortari  tantdm  possum,  ot  amicitiam  omnibus  rebus 
bnmanis  anteponatis;  nihil  est  enimtim  naturae  aptum,  t&m  con- 
veniens  ad  res  secnndas  vel  adversas. — Cicero  db  Amicitia* 
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But  may  I  not  such  here  possess-— 
May  I  not  here  find  happiness  7 

Come  then,  fair  Lady  !  with  me  stray; 
To  Shooter's-hill  now  haste  aw&y ; 
Or,  midst  the  shady  bowers  of  Lee,* 
ril  proudly  wait  your  company. 
Or,  if  you  so  prefer,  the  dark 
The  chesnut  grovies  of  Greenwich  Park  ; 
Forgetting  not— who  can  forget? 
The  balmy  breezes  Of  Black-heath, 

'*  "  The  spirit  of  improvemeot  tbrongh  the  land 
Strides  like  a  giant/' 

The  improvements  Mrhich  have  lately  been  n»de  on  Black- 
heath,  at  Lee,  and  the  unostcntattoos  village  of  Lbwisham, 
deserve  a  short  note.  Those  who  remember  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  Lee,  may  now  contemplate  it  nnder  another  aspect, 
namely,  that  of  ruraVelegance.  Tfa^y  '*»  ■!»  o«u  by  th«-A>4^uray, 
leading  from  Let  church  to  Lee^green^  tliat  deserves,'  together 
-with  the  surrounding  scenery,  to  be  immortalized  by  the  pen,  or 
tlie  pencil,  or  both.  Blackheath  has  lately  received  an 
important  addition  to  the  east,  in  a  series  of  elegant  vilhis, 
evincing,  at  once,  the  taste  and  opulence  of  the  owners.  The 
modern  and  loi|g-ueglected  ruin  of  Sir  Gregtfty  Page  Tumer*s 
seat,  has,  at  length,  totally  disappeared ;  anjcl,  in  its  steady  Irnve 
arisen  numerous  mausions  which  wealth  and  competent-e  have 
chosen  for  their  abode.  Of  Lewisham,  I  dare  not  trnst  my- 
self to  say  much ;  it  is  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  village,  in  which  1 
have  passed  many  happy  days,  and  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  work  was  written.  The  improvements,  either  com- 
pleted or  going  on  here,  will  render  its  neighbouihcoil  still  more 
desirable  as  a  residence.  The  walks  and  scenery  surrounding 
this  place  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  text. 


BLACK-HEATH — FOREST-HILL— AUTUMN.  9 

Where  health  will  twine  for  you  a  wreath, 
Where  the  Campanula'^  blooms  yet ; 
Where  Chamomile  sanescent  grows, 
Call'd  by  the  learned  AntkemiSyf 
Specifically  nobiliSf — 

And  Heath  her  beauteous  blossom  shows, — 
There  oft  I  rove.     On  Forest-Hill 
I  drink  of  pleasure's  cup  my  fill ; — 
There  listen  to,  the  shades  among. 
The  Redbreast's  soft,  autumnal-song ; 
Or  hear  the  Thrush,  a  farewell  lay 
Pour  out,  as  sinks  to  rest  the  day ; 
While  from  the  stubble  sudden  spring 
The  Partridges,  on  sounding  wing; — 
No,  social  Rasors  !  ne'er  will  I 
Send  death  amongst  you  as  you  flytw 


*  CamjMjiiila  ;>a#ii7a.— See  a  snbsequeot  note. 

t  Anihemis  noHli$,  or  Common  Cuamomilb  with  single 
flowers;  the  cultivated  variety  has  douft/e  flowers.  Wliatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  the  Linnaan,  and  other  scientific  systems 
of  botany;  it  is,  nevertheless,  greatly  to  be  feared,  that,  from 
Iheir  apparent  complexity  and  verbosity,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
indeed  before  they  will'  come  (if  ever)  into  general  use,  and 
supersede  the  present  trivial  nomenclature. 

t  For  some  account  of  the  misery  produced  by  firing  among 
flQckt  of  birds,  sec  the  notes  to  the  House  Sparrow^s  Speech.  For 
an  explanation  of  the  term  Itasor,  see  the  pro9e  portion  of  this 
Iiitrodaction. 
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I  love  the  steps  of  autui|)n  time. 
When  cooly  not  cold,  the  luonuog's  prime  ;<t^ 
When  Qoon  has  lost  his  scorching  pride, 
And  pleasures  throng  the  brooklet's  side;--^ 
When  eve  is  bland— >the  genial  breeze 
Flays  wantonly  among  the  trees  ; 
Or,  dimpling  o'er  the  river's  face, 
Adds  to  its  beauty  noT^l  grac^. 
Delight  with  Bfie,  too,  often  roves 
In  Sydehham's  dark,  shady  proves; 
Yet  o'er  her  hills,  with,  Lady  !  yov, 
Pleas'd  I  shall  be  to  dash  the  dew 
From  herb  and  flower;  and  pleas'd  to  see 
The  blooming  heatq  I  w^en  you'll  be. 
Nor  will  that  modest  lilac  maid, 
Campanvla*,  with  drooping  head. 
Deny  her  charms,  the  while  appear 
Such  goodly  prospects  far  and  near. 
The  purple  DictiTALiisf  too, 
.  Will  here  her  homage  pay  to  you. 

*  The  Campanula  patula,  or  Meadow  Bell-flower,  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Campanula  genns;  and  only  not  more 
sdmired  becanse  it  is  so  very  common  on  our  heaths. 

t  Digitalis  purpurea^  or  Fox-glove.  This  valuable  and 
beautiful  indigenous  plant,  although  growing  plentifully  in 
hedges  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  rare  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  cnriuus  will,  however,  find  ft 
oki.tbe  Sydenharo-hills, — hills  which  no  one  who  delights  in  raral 
seenery  should  omit  to  sec ;  yet  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  metropolis  have  never  visited  them ! 


DUi.WldH— HITBBBrOllRBN— RUSHY-OREEN.     11 

HencjB,  if  it  ptea^e  you,  down  the  vale, 
DuLwicHjihall  tell  a  pleas^tnt tale 
Of  Pictures  and  of  grovee  of  sh^de^ 
By  painters  and  by  Nature  made.* 
If,  still  aberrftnt,  you  will  Btxfijf 
To  Hither  Gheen  without  delay ; 
Let  health's  brisk  breezes  round  you  blow. 
While  you  command  the  vale  below. 
Or  wander  to  that  RasHY-GREENy 
Where  diving  Dabchkksf  oft  are  seen. 
Now  pass  the  Ravensbourne  again. 
And  quit  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 
For  scenes  where  dwells  the  woodland  sprite. 
And  FOBj$&T  and  Cii.N.A  t  unite ; 
'Hie  WARBLERS  here  will  charm  your  sense 
With  Nature's  \f4.1dest  eloquence. 
Though  rarely  do  such  works  of  art. 
Canals,  the  picture^ue  impATt, 
Yet  here  both  Art  $nd  Nature  meet. 
To  lay  it,  Laqt  !  at  your  feeit.t 

*  The  DtUwieh  Piehare  GidUrfy  the  nuinificent  gift  of  Sir 
Francis  Boargeois,  affords  an  agreeable  lounge  for  those  who 
have  any  taste  for  paintings.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
that  a  singular  regnlation  preclude9  some  of  its  usefulness ; 
this  regnlation  consists  in  compelling  every  one,  desirous  of 
viewing  it,  to  obtain  a  ticket  (gratis  it  is  true,)  in  London^  No 
one. applying  without  such  a  ticket  at  Duhpich  is  admitted. 

t  Colymbus  minory  orDiOApPER;  a  considerable  number  of 
these  birds  may  be  always  seen  in  a  pond,  or  on  its  banker  at 
Rnshy-green. 

t  This  €}anal  unites  with  the  Thames,  near  Deptford.  By  a 
moltiplicity  of  locks,  it  reaches  a  considerable  elevation 
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But  Other  wattderings  yon  shall  find^ 
Of  various  power  to  stir  the  mind. 
Of  P£N6Ey  the  embowering  wood  explor^-?^ 
Of  pleasure  there  an  ample  store ; 
Scenes  which  the  artist,  charm'd,  shall  trace, 
And  on  his  canvass  lay  with  grace : 
There  pensive,  tranquil  thought  might  dwell ; 
There,  too,  might  hermit  choose  his  cell ; 
And  there,  the  lords  bf  the  domain, 
The  WARBLERS,  hold  triumphant  reign. 

Obedient  now  to  Pleasure's  wand. 
Let  Beckevham  your  steps  command : 
The  region,  if  not  classic,  such 
You  scarcely  can  admire  too  much. 
Behold  its  churchyard  picturesque. 
With  gates  that  trench  on  the  grotesque  ; 
Then  pass  through  grove  and  sombre  glade, 
For  poet's  haunt  in  aututnn  made. 
The  whirring  pheasant  here  may  too. 
At  eve  or  morning  startle  you. 
As  from  the  wood,  with  sudden  spring, 
She  flies  on  heavy,  labouring  wing. 

When  at  Forest-hill  it  winds  between  woods;  and  thence, 
passing  on  through  Sydenham,  it  again  winds  through  Penge-wood 
to  Croydon.  For  several  miles,  labile  on  the  elevation,  there  are  no 
locks;  hence,  from  its  sinuous  course,  it  adds  considerably  ta 
the  very  beautiful  scenery  through  which  it  passes. 
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Here  Robinson,*  from  toils  of  state 
Opinions'  conflict,  keen  debate, 
Retires  to  soothe,  relax  his  mind, 
Woo  Nature — to  us  ever  kind. 

If  now  to  Bromley  yon  extend. 
New  scenes,  new  subjects  will  befriend ; 
Nor  shall  the  Villa>  taste  of  LoNo,t 
Be  absent  from  my  rural  song. 
Still  farther  would  you.  Lady,  rove, 
Delight  attends  in  many  a  grove. 


*  The  Right  Honourable  Frederick  Hobinson,  now  Lord 
GoDERicH,  vvho,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  luiiiinous 
and  eloquent  speech,  on  the  ofiening  of  the  Budget  to  Parlia- 
meot,  M arqh  13, 1826,  promulgated  some  of  the  most  liberal 
and  important  opinions  that  were  ever  uttered  by  any  states- 
man. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  effect  of  such  senti- 
ments on  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  the  human  race,  to 
the  furtherance  of  which  they  so  eminently  tend,  when  so  ex- 
tensively diffused,  as  they  necessarily  must  be,  in  reports  of  our 
parliamentary  proceedings;  but  we  may  be  morally  assured 
that  such  sentiments  will  never  be  forgotten;  and  that  the  time 
has  indeed  arrived  when  the  minds  of  our  enlightened  states- 
men are  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  an.  enlightened 
|>eop]e;  and  that,  among  those,  while  the  names  of  a  Canning, 
h  Peel,  and  a  Hoskisson,  will  be  prominent,  the  name  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mi*.  Robinson,  will  never 
be  mentioned  withoiit  respect  and  esteem. 

t  Tbe  Right  Honourable  Sir  Charles  LoNg,  Bart.;  since 
this  was  written^  created  Lord  Farnborough. 
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Proceed  to  H a yes^  where  Chatham*  dwelt ; 
'  Some  recollections  may  be  felt, — 
How,  in  the  senate,  many  shook 
Beneath  his  all-commanding  look: 
How  here,  the  social  hearth  beside, 
He  sank  the  statesman  and  his  pride; 
And,  pillow'd  on  affection's  breast, 
He  solace  sought,  and  found  the  best : 
For  what  is  Splendour,  what  is  Fame, 
To  Home  and  Happinxss?— a  name! 
While  here,  let  no  pretence  delay. 
But  listen  to  the  woodland  fay ; 
Or  with  the  mountain.nymph  ascend. 
Who  will  with  glee  your  steps  attend. 

*  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  first  of  that  name, 
and  the  incidents  in  whose  life  are  inseparably  woven  with  the 
history  of  this  country,  Hayes  was  his  favonrite  residencCj 
where  he  died ;  and  where  also  his  son  William,  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  note,  was  born.  This  village  affords  a  quiet 
and  umbrageous  retreat.  Among  many  fine  trees  here,  some 
Ijombardy  poplars  (Populns  dilata),  near  the  mansion,  where 
once  presided  the  peruUes  of  that  respected  nobleman,  are  pe- 
culiarly interesting  by  their  great  height  and  beauty,  they 
being  well  clothed  with  ivy.  Fa^ion  has  latterly  fixed  a  stigma 
upon  this  tree  (the  Lombardy  poplar,)  which  it  doe8_  not 
deserve.  It  is  now  become,  it  is  true,  extremely  common^  bpt 
it  is  nevertheless,  very  ornamental,  and  as  little  injurious  by 
its  foliage  as  its  shade;  indeed,  much  less  so  than  most  other 
trees.  This  reaidence  of  Lord  Chatham  is  now  occupied  by 
Mjrs.  Dehaney.  > 


HAT£8    COMMOy.  1^ 

Should  taste  now  bid  you  botanize^ 
The  upland  wilds  fail  not  to  prize  :* 
Here  Sphagnumf  lifts  her  humble  head. 
And  Droserat  will  her  dewdrops  shed ; 
While  Heaths,  of  roseate  hiie>  will  smile. 
And  thus  your  wandering  way  beguile. 
Or  should  your  steps  refuse  the  waste. 
With  Edens  near  the  scene  is  graced. 
And  cots  embower'd>  white  soaring  high 
Their  smoke,  slow  curling,  stains  the  sky;§ 
Where  Peace,  beside  the  hearth  of  home. 
Spurns  with  disdain  the  lordly  dome. 
Or  like  you  length  and  breadth  of  view 
O'er  scenery  rich,  of  varied  hue, 
Ascending  stilly  at  Holwood  Park, 
Look  round,  and  many  objects  mark ; 
'Mongst  which  the  qveen'  of  cities  stands,[|     • 
A  cynosure  to  distant  lands. 

*  The  spot  called  Htiyea  Common  deserves  a  more  diguifieif 
name:  it  is  at  oDce  a  wild  and  an  upland,  not  to  say  mountain- 
ous  district;  and  the  nameroas  villas  aropnd  add  an  interest  to 
it  of  no  ordinary  kind. 

t  ^^hagnum  ptdugiref  or  Bog-moss,  a  carioos  and  asefal  plant 
for  packing  other  plants.  See  Mr.  Salisbury's  account  of  it  in 
the  TVcmsocfions  of  the  Society  of  Arts* 

t  Droura  rotmtdifolWf  or  Svhdkw. 

^§  *'  Above  v?hose  peaceful  umbrage,  trailing  high, 
A  little  smoke  went  op,  and  stain'd  the  cloudless  sky/' 

Bowles's  fio/)«. 
II  LondoD. 
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Should  still  no  fancy  prompt  return^ 
Explore  the  source  of  Ravensbourne 
At  Keston  ;— Holwood's  manse  around^ 
Where  sylvan  beauties  wild  abound^ 
Now  wander^  whither  from  the  strife 
Of  faction— stir  of  public  life, 
Once  oftretir'd  that  William. Pitt, 
Much  more  a  statesman  than  a  wit ; 
He  who,  with  Fox,  shook  senates  proud ; 
Whose  voice  once  echoed  long  and  loud. 
Oh,  had  he  been  less  fond  of  war  I 
What  fame  exists  without  a  scar  ?♦ 

Now,  Lady  !  having  hither  brought— 
Beguil'd  yon  into  rural  thought, 
I  will  not  ask  your  audience  long. 
But  list  a  moment  to  my  song,-^^ 
•  A  SONG  of  Birds— their  HOPES,  their  fears, 
Their  loves,  their  pleasures,  and  their  tears  ; 
In  which,  I  trust,  some  seeds  of  truth 
Are  sown,  to  serve  both  age  and  youth. 
You,  Lady!  when  that  smiling  boy. 
Of  promise  bright — his  parents*  joy, 

*  The  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt,  for  mauy  years 
prime  minister  of  this  country,  and  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Chatham,  mentioned  above.  Holwood  Park  and  House  ' 
are  on  a  very  elevated,  yet  well-wooded  spot.  The  mansion 
has  been,  1  understand,  rebuilt  since  the  time  Mr.  Pitt  inha- 
bited it.  It  is  altogether  a  very  delightful  situation,  and  does 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  late  prime  minister  as  a  country  resi- 
dence. There  is  a  public  footpath  quite  throngh  the  park. 
The  present  occupier  is  John  Ward,  Esq. 
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Shall  upward  grow,  will  prompt  his  mind 

To  all  that's  good  and  great— refin'd ; 

And  when,  perhaps,  my  voice  is  mute, 

When  silent  hangs  my  minstrel  lute. 

Awaking  only  to  the  breeze 

Some  fitful  strains,  not  such  as  these ; 

When  ALL  that  may  remain  of  me. 

You  in  my  thought,  my  song  shall  see. 

You  will  remind  him,  that  'twas  I 

Who  struck  these  chords  of  minstrelsy. 

Simple,  in  sooth,  they  are,  and  trite^ 

Yet  will,  I  hope,  the  mind  excite 

To  pleasures  simple  as  my  lay. 

Yet  pure  as  truth— «8  sunshine  gay. 

You  will  remind  your  favourite  boy 

I  lov'd  him— wish'd  him  every  joy; 
And,  »liould  ne  listen  to  my  strain^ 

I,  Lady!  have  not  liv'd  in  vain. 

Oh  teach  him,  when  you  will  know  best. 

To  love,  admire  the  warblers'  nest  ;♦ 

*  The  stractare  of  the  mbsts  of  birds  affords,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  lessons  in  Natural  History. 

Among  the  most  carious  nests  of  our  Etiglish  birds  may  be 
named  that  of  the  fKrM,  the  Long-taUed  Titmousey  the  Thrush, 
the  Goldfinch,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Magpie,  and  the  House  Sparrow; 
to  these  may  also  be  added  the  Svallow's,  the  Martin's,  the  Wood 
Pigeon's,  and  the  fVood- Pecker's,  Of  the  nests  of  Rooks^  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  are  often  found  to  the  num- 
ber of  six,  or  even  more,  in  a  cluster.  Crows*  nests  are  always 
solitary;  they  are  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  the  rook. 
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Mark  the  design  tlieir  nests  araong,— 
Observe  tlie  wonders  of  their  soDg, — 
Their  habits,  their  intel%ence,— - 
And  say  not,  Man  cUone  has  sense, 
But,  See  the  steps  of  Providence  I 

The  Wren*8  nest  is  globular,  aod  very  often  made  of  green 
moss,  both  within  and  withont ;  it  has  a  small  hole  on  the  side 
of  it,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird.  It  is  generally  affixed 
to  some  tree,  and  behind  it,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  so 
as  not  to  be  immediately  in  sight.  The  wren  seems  very  partial 
to  trees  having  ivy  growing  aboat  them,  most  probably  s^,  by 
its  leaves,  the  nest  is  more  effectually  concealed.  It  does  not 
^eem  to  prefer  any  particular  tree :  the  nest  will  be  found  very 
often  attached  to  the  elm  or  the  ash;  sometimes  against  an 
ivied  wall,  sometimes-  in  the  tfaatdi  of  a  honse,  and  sometimes 
in  a  hay-rick»  In  such  cases  the  materials  of  the  nest  will  often 
also  be  varied.  See  more  relative  to  the  Wren  in  the  note 
attached  to  the  Rjoibrzaars  o^^^g^. 

The  Long'taUed  Titmouse  makes  a  nest  similar  in  snape  tu  tbe 
wren*8,  but  considerably  larger  in  external  appearance:  it  by 
no  means  looks  so  neat  as  the  wren's ;  its  exterior  is  composed 
of  dead  leaves,  interspersed  with  white  moss,  &c.  Interiorly 
it  is,  however,  much  more  curious  than  the  wren's,  being  almost 
full  of  small,  soft,  and  generally  white  feathers.  It  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  appended,  like  the  wren's,  to  trees;  its  usual  site  is  in  a 
hedge,  on  some  bush,  either  of  the  thorn  or  wild  plum,  a  few 
feet  only  from  the  ground. 

The  nest  of  the  Thrush  is  exteriorly  composed  of  green  or 
other  moss,  and  a  few  straws;  interiorly  it  is  plastered  all  over 
with  some  paste,  apparently  composed  of  rotien  wood,  with 
something  to  cement  it;  it  is  generally  of  a  light  buff  colour. 
When  dry  it  is  quite  hard,  so  that  the  eggs,  if  moved,  rattle  in 
the  nest.  Tlie  statement,  in  many  of  our  books  of  natural  his- 
tory, that  it  is  lined  with  clay,  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
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Teach  him  a  sympathy  to  feel 
For  NATUEE,  for  the  qeneral  weal. 
Grave  this  a  lesson  on  his  heart; 
May  he  the  precept  wide  impart^  — 

foiioded  in  mistake.  The  Blackbiri^a  nest,  altfaoogh  it  belongs 
to  the  same  genas,  is  a  very  different  one,  and  has  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  except  that  it  is  plastered  within  with  rlay,  over 
which  some  fine  straw  or  dry  grass  is  laid.  The  nsaal  sitnation 
of  a  thrush's  nest  is  behind  some  ivied  tree ;  sometimes,  bow<k 
ever^  it  is  fbnnd  in  bnshes,  particularly  of  thorn;  1  have  seen^a 
thrush's  nest  in  a  yew-tree.  The  blackbird  seems  to  prefer  the 
thorn  for  its  nest,  particularly  if  it  happens  to  bf  growing  over 
water;  it  prefers,  too,  that  part  of  the  bush  which  is  least  ac- 
cessible. 

The  Goldfinch's  nest  is  composed  exteriorly  of  white  moss, 
interiorly  of  light- colon  red  wool  and  hair;  it  is  one  of  the  neat- 
est of  ovr  English  bird's  nests.  The  goldfinch,  dnring  its  nidi- 
ficatton,  is  a  very  domestic  bird;  it  appears  to  prefer  a  garden 
near  a  dwelling-lioase  to  almost  any  other  spot  for  its  nest.  It 
Dnilds  eitner  w  ^owqi  «-iw,  ^m  'mh*0h  st  i^  jg^rtirniajrly  partial* 
on  an  apple,  a  pear  tree,  or  a  cypress.  If  not  disturbed,  it  will 
build  sometimes  so  low  that  yon  may  loek  into  the  nest;  and, 
dnring  incubation,  yon  may  pass  within  a  few  feet  of  it  vrithout 
its  evincing  the  least  alarm. 

The  Ckajfimh  builds  a  neat  nest,  although  not  so  neat  as  tliat 
of  the  goldfinch ;  its  habits  are  also  in  many  respects  similar;  it 
prefers  gardens  and  apple-trees,  but  is  not  choice  in  the  site  for 
a  nest.  It  will  build  on  fir-trees,  against  a  wall  on  a  grape- 
vine, on  apple  and  many  other  trees,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
hedges. 

The  Magpie**  nest  is  similar  in  its  lower  exterior  to  that  of 
the  rook  and  the  crow,  but  it  is  covered  over  with  thorns,  so 
that  access  to  the  interior  can  only  be  had  by  two  open  spaces* 
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Be  kind  to  all — to  martf  to  beast, 
Bird,  Jish,  worm,  insect ;  thus  a  feast 
Of  hap'piness  will  be  partake, 
And  happy  other  beings  make. 

not  very  regularly  marked,  one  on  each  side  of  its  coveting. 
Xbis  covering  is  an  irregular  kind  of  lattice-work,  formed  of 
tliorns,  and  is  evidently  designed  as  a  defence  from  some  birdft 
of  prey ;  it  is  no  shelter  from  the  weather.  The  magpie  always 
builds  a  solitary  nest,  either  in  a  thorn-bush  or  on  some  lofty 
elm,  and  sometimes  on  an  apple-tree;  it  does  not  often  build 
very  near  dwelling-houses,  but  a  remarkable  exception  to  this 
bas  lately  occurred  in  Somersetshire,  at  Hontspill :  a  magpie 
not  only  liaving  built  its  nest  on  a  tree  a  very  short  distance 
from  a  dwelling-house,  but  it  occupied  the  same  nest  two  years 
successively.  We  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  this  bird  was 
not  disturbed  during  the  first  year,  or  it  would  not,  mdst  pro- 
bably, have  returned  to  the  same  nest  a  second  time.  I  appre- 
hend the  magpie,  as  well  as  its  neighbours,  the  rook  and  crow, 
to  be  a  very  useful  bird  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  of  which  it 

partakes  as  food. 
.  The  Houae'Sparrow,  as  its  name  indicates,  builds  very  often 

beneath  the  eaves  of  the  thatch,  as  well  as  of  the  tiles  of  dwell- 
ing-honses*  Its  nest  is  composed  of  straw  and  feathers;  it  has 
usually  a  hole  for  an  entrance,  similar  to  the  wren's.  The  house- 
sparrow  is,  however,  no  churl  in  the  choice  of  a  site  for  a  nest. 
I  OBce  saw  a  house-sparrow*s  nest  in  that  of  a  deserted  magpie's 
nest.  They  will  sometimes  take  possession  of  the  martin's 
nest;  and  some  curious  facts  have  been  stated  concerning  the 
battles  of  these  two  very  different  birds.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  and  indeed  in  Hoxton-sqnare  in  London,  the  honse- 
sparrow's  nest  will  be  seen  on  the  Lombardy  poplar;  the  only 
kind  of  nest  which  I  ever  saw  on  that  tree,— >it  does  not  seem  a 
favourite  of  any  of  the  tribe  of  birds.    Wilson  informs  us  that 
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Teach  him,  -all  violence  is  wrong— 
A  truth  as  useful  as  it's  strong : 
He  must  not  rob  the  Sons  of  Sang, 
Nay,  that  the  birds  should  be  as  free. 
As  wisheth  and  expecteth  He. 

'  ■  ■  • 

the  Baltimore  oriole  builds  also  od  it  in  the  American  towns. 
The  hoose-sparrow  builds  also  very  often  in  the  ivy  attached  to 
(lie  walls  of  dwelling-honses :  many  nests  of  this  bird  were  to 
be  seen  among  the  ivy  covering  the  front  of  a  house  in 
Montpellier-row  on  Blackheath,  September  1825. 

Swallows  construct  their  nests  externally  of  clay;  they  ace 
lined  with  straw  and  feathers.  The  favourite  site  of  the  swal- 
low's nest  is  the  interior  and  near  the.  tops  of  chimneys ;  they, 
however,  occasionally  bniid  in  other  places.  The  Martin  boildt 
its  nest  similarly  to  the  swallow,  but  the  entrance  to  it  is  more 
confined :  the  usual  place  for  martins'  nests  is  under  the  eaves 
of  houses,  particularly  those  whose  walls  are  covered  with 
what  is  called  rough  caat^  or  in  the  corners  of  a  stopped*up 
window. 

The  Wood'PigeoiC8  nest  is  made  with  only  a  few  sticks, 
merely  suflScient  to  retain  the  eggs;  an  extraordinary  nest  for 
such  a  bird,  when  the  habits  of  the  domestic  pigeon  are  consi- 
dered.  They  generally  build  on  trees.  I  have  seen  a  wood* 
pigeon's  nest  on  a  yew-tree;  it  is  more  frequently,  I  believe* 
found  on  the  ehn  or  the  fir. 

llie  Haufk't  nest  (Falco  tinnwuadus)  or  Kestril^  is  similar  to 
the  wood-pigeon*s :  I  have  seen  it  on  an  apple-tree. 

The  Wood' Pecker's  nest  is  made  in  the  trunk  of  some  tree,  a 
hole  in  which  the  bird  scoops  out  with  his  bill ;  the  entrance  is 
round,  and  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  bird. 

Several  of  our  English  birds  make  their  nests  on  the  grotmd: 
among  these  may  be  named  the  Skylark,  the  Partridge,  the 
Redbreast,  &c.  &c. ;  and,  of  course,  most  of  those  having 
palmaie  feet,  as  the  Duck,  Goose,  Swan,  &c. 
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Tfiere^s  no  eff'eet  without  a  cause: 
This  one  of  Nature's  wisest  laws. 
To  be  all  which  you  may  desire 
Your  child  will  certain  thin^  require : 

Among  the  mests  of  foreign  birds,  that  of  the  Taylor  Bird 
deserves  especial  mention:  the  bird  itself  is  a  dimioative  one, 
being  little  more  than  three  inches  long;  it  is  an  inhabitant  of 
India.  The  nest  is  sometimes  constr acted  of  two  leaves,  one  of 
them  dead;  tlie  latter  is  fixed  to  the  living  one  as  it  hangs  upon 
the  tree,  by  sewing  both  together  in  the  manner  of  a  pouch  or 
purse  :  it  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  fine 
down ;  and^  being  suspended  from  the  branch,  the  birds  are 
«ecure  from  the  depredations  of  snakes  and  monkeys^  to  which 
they  might  otherwise  fall  a  prey. 

In  Dr.  Latham's  collection  is  a  specimen  of  the  taylor  bird's 
nest,  composed  of  a  single  large  leaf,  of  a  fibrous  rough  texture, 
about  six  inches  long  independent  of  the  stalk,  five  inches  and 
a  half  iu  breadth,  and  ending  in  a  point.  The  sides  of  this  leaf 
^re  drawn  together  so  as  to  meet  within  three-quarters  of  an 
inch ;  within  is  the  nest,  about  four  inches  deep  and  two  broad, 
opefiing  attlie  top;  the  bottom  of  the  leaf  is  drawn  upwards,  to 
assist  in  the  support  of  it.  This  interior  nest  is  composed  of 
white  down,  with  here  and  there  a  feather  and  a  small  portion 
of  white  down  intermixed. 

Another  nest  of  this  bird  has  also  been  described  as  composed 
of  several  leaves,  like  those  of  some  kind  of  hazel  sewed  toge- 
ther ;  the  inner  nest  formed  of  dry  bents,  fibres,  and  hairs,  sus- 
pended from  a  tree.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  this  bird, 
as  well  as  some  others,  varies  the  structure  of  its  nest  as  occa- 
sion and  tlie  materials  may  require.  These  singular  works  are 
performed  by  the  bird's  using  his  bill  instead  of  a  needle,  and 
vegetable  fibres  for  thread.  We  still  want,  however,  more 
information  on  this  interesting  subject.  See  the  note  on  the 
Taylor  bird  in  Part  II. 
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Fit  drcumstancea  mast  suiround 
Him,  or  your  wishes  he'll  confouDd. 
Crabs  on  the  cherry  do  not  grow. 
Nor  does  the  pine  produce  the  sloe ; 

The  R^fou8  Bee-^aiefy  or  Merops  R^fw^^  constrncts  also  a  ferjr 
sio^lar  nest.  This  bird  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres;  the  nest 
is  boilt  generally  on  the  naked  great  branch  of  a  tree,  some- 
times on  the  windows  of  hooses,  a  fence,  or  a  projecting  beam 
of  a  high  bonse  or  other  boilding:  it  is  composed  of  earth,  in 
the  form  of  a  baker's  oven,  and  is  often  bailt  in  the  short  space 
of  two  days,  both  birds  being  engaged  in  its  construction ;  it  is 
six  inches  in  diameter,  and  one  thick  ;  a  division  is  within,  be- 
ginning at  the  entrance,  and  carried  circularly,  so  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  inner  chamber,  on  a  bed  of  grass.  The 
swallow  and  other  birds  often  attempt  to  pbtaio  possession  of 
this  nest,  but  are  generally  repulsed  by  the  owners. 

Many  of  the  Oridles*  nests  are  also  deserving  notice^  The 
black  tmd  yellow  Oriole^  (Oriolus  persicuaf)  inhabiting  South 
America,  has  a  pendent  nest,  shaped  like  an  alembic;  it  is 
affixed  to  the  extreme  branches  of  trees ;  sometimes,  it  is  said, 
8o  many  as  four  hundred  nests  are  found  hanging  on  the  same 
tree.    See  the  note  on  the  Orioles  in  Part  II. 

The  Philippine  and  PetisUe  Grpabeak  make  also  very  curious 
nests.    See  the  note  on  the  Grosbeak,  &c,  in  Part  I. 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  nests  of  birds,  of  which 
occasionally  more  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  notes,  I  may 
notice  here  the  nest  of  the  Hirundo  esculenta^  or  Esculent  Swal' 
low,  an  inhabitant  of  China  and  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  nest  consists  of  a  gelatinous  substance.  In  shape 
resembling  ao  apple  cut  down  the  middle.  The  nests  are  found 
in  great  numbers  together,  and  are  by  the  luxurious  Asiatics 
made  into  broths,  and  otherwise  cooked,  and  are  esteemed 
one  of  the  greatest  dainties  of  the  table;  they  are  also  occa- 
sionally used  for  glue. 
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All  kindred  things  produce  their  kind  ; 
Thus  is  it  with  the  human  mind. 
If  you  wou)d  wish  him  to  be  kind, . 
Impress, kind  conduct  on  his  mind, — 
Not  by  mere  wordSf  but  let  the  deed 
Of  kindness  done  before  him  plead ; 
Chiefly  the  deed  performed  by  you, 
Which,  seeing  done,  he'll  wish  to  do. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  some  learning  give,, 
'  And  teach  him  in  the  world  to  live ; 
But  what  he*li  want,  as  much  as  sense. 
Is  active,  warn^  Benevolence, 
This  will  produce  more  happiness 
Than  all  besides  he  may  possess  : 
This  teach  him,  and  his  little  heart 
Will  kind  impressions  soon  impart. 
Thus  will  there  in  his  bosom  spring 
Affection  for  each  living  thing; 
And  thus  will  be  his  friends'  delight. 
That  beauteous  bot  of  promise  bright! 

Seductive,  Ladt!  is  the  theme! 
Instruction,  now  a  rushing  stream, 
O'erflows  its  banks  on  either  hand. 
And  widely  fructifies  the  land. 
A  goodly  harvest  may  we  see, 
When  all  shall  tuise  and  happy  be  I 

The  nests  of  8ome  of  tlie  American  sw^Uows  are  also  cnri  oi 
Hee  the  oote  on  the  SwaUow  in  Part  I. 
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Meantime,  one  word  should  be  impressed. 
In  letters  large,  on  every  breast : 
It  is^  most  potent,  aiid  will  "weil 
Perform  what  can't  the  prison  cell ; 
What  vengeance  always  fails  to  do- 
lt is,  fair  Lady!  seen  in  you,— 
Kindness:  repeat  the  word  again  — 

Kindness, — and  thus  I  end  my  strain.* 
•  ■  .  -  •' 

*  <'  It  is  necessary  alsp  to  observe,  in  regard  to  Uie  Formation 
of  the  Human  Charader^  that  the  mtnd  for  ever  shrinks  from  al| 
Attempts  io  force  it  into  any  mode  of  discipline  or  action ;  that, 
while  it  may  be  led  by  gentleness  and  argument  almost  any 
where,  the  least  appearance  of  force  or  violence  produces  revolt 
and  repugnance.  So  true  is  this,  that  it  has  ied  to  tiie  trite  ob- 
servation, that  it  is  more  easy  to  lead  man  wrongly  than  to  drive 
him  riglU,  This  disposition,  in  the  ignorant  and  uninformed,  has 
been  frequently  called  obstinacii ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  re- 
sult of  a  general  law  which  we  all  obey.  There  is  no  other 
eflfectual  way  of  removing  such  obstinacy  than  by  enlightening 
tlie  nnderstanding, — imparting  knowledge.  And  if  this  caii  be 
done  by  shewing  also  that  we  have  the  intereUy  tliat  is,  the 
Aopptn^ss,  of  the  individual  at  heart  whom  we  are  desirous  of 
persuading,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  succeed  in  the  object  at 
which  we  aim.**  See  my  Lecture  on  the  N4ilure  and  Operations  of 
tht  Human  Mind.  The  minds  of  ohiidren^pear  to  be  operated 
apon  in  asimllar  way  toitHd^d  of  thewinU,  and,  therefoj?e,,in  the^* 
education  similar  tneant  mnJBt  be  adopted. : 
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The  Natural  History  of  Birds,  or,  as  it  is  now  seieii' 
tifically  termed,  ornithology,  needs  little  to  recominend 
it  to  those  wliose  taste  fur  simple  pleasures  is  not  viliated. 
The  habits,  manners,  and  modes  of  life  of  this  interrsting 
portion  of  the  animal  kingdom,  have  attracted  the  attenUon 
ot  numerom  naturalists,  who  have,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
corded a  variety  of  nsefnl,  instructive,  and  amusing  facts 
concerning  it.  Various  artificial  arrangements  have  also 
been  proposed,  by  wliich,  it  has  been  presumed,  the  science 
of  ornithology  may  be  more  readily  and  correctly  ac4]aire€l. 
Among  these,  the  arrangements  of  Linnaus,  of  Pennant,  of 
Latham,  and  of  Vigors,  deserve,  it  appears  to  me,  the 
most  attention;  although  those  of  Brisson,  the  Baron 
CuviER,  and  of  M.  Temminck,  are  also  entitled  to  respect. 
Nor  ouglit,  perhaps,  the  name  of  John  Ray,  our  own  coun- 
tryman, who  flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  a  dis* 
tingiiished  naturalist,  to  be  here  omitted ;  but  we  cannot 
enter  into  a  detail  or  examination  of  these  last  writers* 
systems.  As,  however,  that  of  Linn aus  has  obtained  much 
celebrity,  is  constantly  referred  to  by  our  naturalists ;  and 
seems,  besides,  to  bave  contributed  much  to  the  foundation 
oir  which  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  subsequent  arrangements 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  have  been  built,  it  may  be 
useful  to  place  an  Epitome  of  it  before  the  reader,  premising, 
that  no  artificial  arrangement  which  has  hillierto  been  made 
public,  how  ingenious  soever  it  be,  will  correspond  exmetfy 
w  ith  that  which  is  found  in  Nature ;  but,  that  same  arrange- 
ment is  nevertheless  useful  to  facilitate  this  pleasing  study, 
will,  it  is  presumed,  be  universally  admitted. 

The  following  are  the  Ordeks,  Genera,  and  the  Number 
of  the  Species,  described  by  Linn£U8« 
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ORDO  I. 


ORDER  L 


AcciPiTRBfit  Hawks. 

These  have  hooked  bills,  the  soperior  mandible  near  the  ba^e 
being  extended  on  each  side  beyond  the  inferior  ;  and|  in  some, 
it  is  armed  with  teeth. 


Omierum 
Ntmimu 
1  Vultur. 


?  Faico 


^{ 


EnglUh      Kmther 
NatMH.   of  Species, 

Vi4ture,Condor,8 

Eaule,  Falcon, 

Hawk,  Rite, 

&c.        -       32 


Generum 
Nomina. 
3  Strix. 


Entflkh     Kwnber 
Names,  of  Species, 

Owl  -  13 


A  f  ,«s«.    5  Shrike,  Bntch. 
4  Lamas.  J    er  Bird,  fi^c.  26 


.  ORDO  11. .  ORDER  lU 

PiCJE.  Pitt. 

lliese  bave  a  compressed  bil)  resembliiifl*  a  knife. 
*  PtMuM  9mhulaUinU'--wUk  feH  farmed  fin' wdU^ 


6  Certliia. 

7  Upupa. 

6  Btiphaga. 
9  ^^lYta. 
10  Oriolns. 


22 
Creeper,  25 
Hoopoei  3 
Bee^-eater,  1 
Notliatch,  3 
Oriole    .    20 


11  Coracias.      Holler    •       6 

12  Gracula.       Grakle    •     8 


13  Corvos* 


C  Haven,Rook, 
<    Crow,Mag« 
f,   pie,  &c.     19 
4^  n-     !•        S  Bird  of  Pa- 


**  Pedibui  Scatuotiia^^wiih  climbing fe^t^ 


15  Ranphastos.  Toncan    •     8 


laXrogon.     J    lUhLaJy,^ 


3 
47 
2 


19^  Picus. 


20  Ynnx. 

21  Cnciilus. 

22  Bncco. 


Woodpecker, 

21 

Wryneck,       1 

Coi^oo    •    22 

Barbet    •      1 


17  Psittacus.,   Parrot    - 

18  Crotophaga.Ani 

•  •  •  Pedibu8  gressoriis — wiih'feel  formed  fw  leaping, 

S3  Biiceros.       Horo-bill,     4 1  25  Merops.        Bee-eater, 
24  Alcedo;         Kingfisher,  15  \  26  Todus.  Tody      - 


7 
2 


ORDO  III.  .       ORDER  III. 

These  bave  a  smooth  bill,  broadest  at  the  poipt,  covered  with 
•  smooth  tkin^  and  furnished  with  teeth ^  the  topgue  is  fleshy, 
^  the  toei  ar^  pfilmate<)  or  i9rel^be<j. 
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IFTRODUCTION'. 


*  Ro8tro  denticuluio — with  a  toothed  hiU* 


Generum 
Nomina, 

27  Anas. 

28  Mergftt. 


EngUgh     Number 
Name*,  of  Specie*. 


Oenerum 
Nomina, 


Engliih      Number 
Names,  ^Specie*. 


(  DackyGoose,    |  29  Phaeton.       Tropic  Bird,  2 
X    Swan,  &c.  45    30  Plotus.  Darter 

Merganser,    6 

^  *  Roatro  ei€nUdo — with  a  tootkUm  kill. 


31  Rhynchops.  Skimmer,       2 
^2  Diomedea.  Albatross,      2' 

33  Alca.  Aok         •      5 

34  Procellaria.  Petrel      -     6 

rPeUcan,Cor» 

35  Pelecann8.<    morant,Gan- 

t   net,  &c.       8 


36  Lariis.  Gall        -^     11 

37  Sterna.        Tern      •        7 

r  Diver,Grebe, 

38  Colymbas.<    Gtiillemcrc, 

t  ^c.      -     11 


ORDOTV.-  ORDER  It. 

GRALI4JB.  Waoe^s. 

These  have  a  somevFbai  ^lindrieal  bill ;  the  tail  issliDrt,  aod 
the  thighs  naked  ;  many  of  this  tribe  ar«  distiiiguislied  by  long 
legs  and  long  bills» 

*  Pedilms  tetradaciylia'—feet  with  four  toes, 

r  CDrIew,Wood- 
46  Scolopax.  <    cockySnipe, 
C   &c.      -      18 


40  Platalea.      Spoonbill,      3 

41  Palamedea.  Screamer,      2 

42  Mycteria.    Jabiru       -     1 

43  Tantalus.      Ibis        •        7 

r Crane,   He-. 

44  Ardea.      <    jon.  Stork, 
i    Bitiern,&c.26 

SAvoset      •    1 


45  Recurvi' 
rostra.;, 


47  Tringa. 


C  Sandpiper, 
<  Lapwing, 
t   &c.        .     23 


48Fnrica.       1  ^?|V^"'**% 
(    nule,  &c     7 


49  Parra. 

50  Rallns, 

51  Psophia. 


Jacana  -  5 
Rail  .  IP 
Trumpeter,    J 


52  Cancroma.    Boatbill    -    2 

*  •  Pedibua  curaoriis  tridactylia-^with  feet  formed  for  rujiniM^,— - 

three  toed. 


63  Haemat-    ^  \  OysterCatch* 
(    er         -      1 


opus 
54  Otis. 


i 


Bustard    - 


56  Strothto.       Ostrfch    -     3 


ORDO  V.  ORDER  V. 

GALLiNiB.  .  Gallinaceoos  BrtiDs. 

Tliese  have  a  convex  bill ;  the  superior  mandible  is  vanlted 
over  the  inferior ;  the  nostrils  are  half  covered  with  a  convex 
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e«i*tilagii|9fis  membrMi^ ;  the  fed  are  divided,  but  eoonected 

ftt  the  inmost  Joint. 

Gemtum  .  EngUth     ,Jfumher     Oenerum 

57  Didiu.  Dodo     -        1 

58  PaTO.  Peacock,       3 

59  Meleagvis.  Taikey  -  3 
^  Crax.  Ciin^oa,  5 
61  Nomida.  Gaioea  Hen.  1 


ORDO  VI. 
Passeres. 


Engliih.  Number 

£  Pheasant, 

62  Pbasianus.  <    Cock,Hen^ 

t   &c.      -       6 
r  Pai^trldg9, 

63  Tetrao.     \  Grou^e^Qaail, 

C  &c.      -       120 

ORDER  VI. 

Sparrows, 


These  have  a  conical  sharp  pointed  bill ;  the  nostrils  are  ova), 
wide,  and  naked. 

*  Crasnroatres — wUh  thick  bilU, 

TFincfay    Ca-     |  64  Loxia.         Grosbeak&c.48 

65Fringina.^    nary  Bird,        66  Emberlza  J  ^T"^^'*^. 
C  &c-    -       39  J       *-»ii"^t»*».  ^    tolan,  &c«  24 

♦  ♦  Curvirostres—wUh  curved  bills, 

69  Pipra.  Mamdiin,    13 

*  *  *  Em4rgimUhro8ire8-^-^miihetmrgina$^  biUt. 


70  Tnrdas. 


rXlirDsb^Black" 


<    bird,Field- 
C.  fare.  Sec, 
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71  Ampelis.      Ciiattererr     7 

72  tanagra.      Tanager,      24 

73  Muscicapa.  Fly-catcner,2 1 


•  ••• 


8Sfiip2tciros(res-->t(filA  simple  bills. 


warbler, 
74  MoUcllh..^  g^§t^. 

-       49 


75  Parns.  Titmouse,    14 

76  Alaada.  Jl»ark     -       llr 

77  Stnrnns.  Starling    -    5 

78  Colnmba.  Pigeon    -    40 


.  The  QEN]Uiic  CHARACTUui  dP  BiRDS  are  tak«D  from  il» 
pecaliarities  in  the  bill,  the  nostrils,  the  tongue,  the  feet,  the 
feathers,  the  face,  the  figure  of  the  body,  &c. 

The  SPECIFIC  CHARACTERS  are  very  various ;  they  consist 
in  the  colour  of  the  particular  feathers,  or  parts  of  feathers ; 
crests  of  feathers  on  the  head  disposed  in  different  manners; 
the  colour  of  the.  cere  or  wax ;  the  colour  of  the  feet ;  the 
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iibafye  aiHl  letig^h  of  llie  tail ;  th«  flnmber,  titttatuHi,  ^e^  <if 
the  toes ;  the  colour  and  figure  of  tbe  liill,  &c. 

The  VARIETIES  «f  the  same  sPtciES  are  stiU  farther  dw* 
tkigai^ed  by  more  minute  and  iligbter  shades  of  dMbrettcre. 

The  limits  to  which  1  am  restricted  will  not  pennit 
me  to  name  a//  the  species  ^hich  are  aitanged  under  eaclr 
genus  of  the  preceding  orders;  but  an  account  of  the  most 
striking  species  of  each  genus,  as  well  as  of  those  in  the  ad« 
ditional  ^enem  of  Dr.  Latham,  will  be,  nevertheless,  found 
in  the  subsequent  Note9,  so  that  it  is  hoped  nothing  of 
importance  in  the  Natural  History  of  Birds  has  beeiL, 

It  will  now  be  necessary  that  we  should  advert  to  some 
other  arrangements. 

Mr.  Pennant  classed  Birds,  first,  into  Two  grand  divi- 
sions—Land-Birds  sind  WATER-BiRt»s.  These  he  again 
divided  kito  nine  orders,  of  which  the  Land- Birds  formed 
SIX,— «amely.  Rapacious;  Pies;  Gallinaceous;  Colum- 
bine ;  Passerine  ;  Struthkhts.  The  Water -Birds  three, 
—namely,  Clove-Footed  or  Waders;  Pinnated  Fe^t ; 
and  Web  FOOTED, 

The  number  of  genera  in  the  Linnean  arrangement  is 
seventy  •eight ;  of  Mr.  Pbnnant'3»  tiinety-five ;  of  Dr. 
Lathah^s,  hi  the  last  edition  of  his  work,l  12**. 

The  system  of  Brisson  is  apparently,  at  lea^,  more  scien- 
tific than  ahy  of  the  preceding  ;  tlie  divisions  are  more  nu- 
merous, and,  therefore,  less  liable  to  exceptions.    His  first 

:      .   ,  ,    •    ■       !  .  ^  •  ■  •    .     '   '      '  ' 

*  General  HtMory  nf  Birds^  by  John  Latham,  m.d.  &c.  &€., 
in  ten  volumes,  4to,  wUh'hearly  two  hundred  plates.  This  iotelli- 
gent  and  venerable  naturalist  resides  at  Winchester :  bis  work 
has  been  for  many  years  before  the  public;  it  has  undergone^ 
from  time  to  time,  consfderable  improvement. 
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divisiong  are  two,^iiainely,  Clo'ven-^ootbd'  and  Wcfti 
FOOTED.  The  first  of  these  he  dWides  iato  sefmiieen  orders^ 
and  eighty 'five  genera ;  the  second  into  ntiie  .orders  and 
twetUif-eighi  ^enen, .  This  system  does  not,  boweVer^iseem 
to  have  obtained  much  attention;  yet  tlie  number  of  the 
genera  nearly  coincides  with  that  orDr.IiATHAlft  who  ap^ 
pears  to  ha?e  followed  and  improved  upon  Mr.  FB!svAST^ti 
anrangement.  His  dmsiomi  and  ordert  are  similar  in  natoe 
and  number  to  those  of  Mr.  Pennant  ;  but  be»  nevertheless^ 
difiersfrom  him  in  many  particulars ;  his  geneni  are  alsO 
more  nunperoiis.  The  whole  number  of  birds  enamerated 
by  LiNNAUS  specifically,  is  only  d30,  while  thesis  deteribed 
by  Dr.  Latham  in  his  recently  published  work  amount  to 
about  5000 !  And .  future  discoveries  ihust  necessarily  in- 
crease them.        - 

But  it  should  be  observed,  that  although  Dr.  Latham  has 
added  to  the  nuinber  of  the  genera;  this  addition  arises  in 
part  from  his  dividing  some  of  the  genera  of  Linnaus  into 
two  or  more.  Thus  the  genus  MotaciUa  or  Warbler,  he 
has  divided  into  MotaciUa  or  Wagtail^  and  Sylvia  or 
Warbler  ;  Tetrao  or  Partridge  he  has  divided  into  three, 
namely,  Tinamus  or  Tinamou,  Tetrao,  or  Grouse,  and 
Perdix  or  Partridge;  Struthio  he  has  also  divided  into 
four, — Struthio  or  AvRiCAU  Ostrich,  Cksuarius  or, Ca^sO' 
WARY,  Didui  or  Dodo,  and  Rhea  or  American  Ostrich  ; 
he  has  also  divided  the  Snipe,  Scolopax^  from  the  Curlew, 
which  be  calls  iVumentW ;  he  has,  again,  erected  the  Grebe, 
Podieepi,  the  Gallinulb,  Gallinula,  and  the  Guillemot, 
Uria,  into  separate  genera ;  he  has  also  separated  the 
Phalarope,  Phalaropus,  from  Tringa  or  Lapwing,  &c. 
Besides  which,  he  has  added  other  new  genera,  as  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  following  synopsis  of  his  work. 

In  justice  to  Dr.  Latham  it  ought  to  be  stated,  that  there 
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btti  bbeb  latterly  eTinecdy  AOionf^  oar  OF&ilhologt«ls,=&^8|KM 
sitioii  to  foUqw  his  alteratbiiSy  \fkbsh  seem  more  coiiBODaof 
with  tbo  natiiffal  ajTrangemeDt  thai  it  aboold  be  our 
nm  to  diseover  aad  td'  mlri4>tt.  W bother  tb^  Qiaiuiry 
ayateni,  bekvafter  to  bo  nc^ioed,  wiU  ultimately  aoperaedeall 
ei|ber  an'aBgemanls/ f eniuua  yet  tabeaeen.  As,  however, 
the  work  of  Dr.  IiathaIi  is  one  of  the  moat  vuluminious  and 
iMriuablc  that  has  over  been  |Mri»lishad  on  ortdtlioiagy,  and  na 
wety  studenft  whOfdesjim  to  bddo^ly  ioibiited  with  a  knbw* 
ledge  oi  the  acientie  ought  to  conanlt  it,  a  list  of  ail  the*, 
liames  of  the  genera,  and  of  t<^  number  of  the  speeiea  de** 
icribed  undw  eaeb  gentit  in  that  worlc,  is  hero  preaented  to 
the  reaider  in  one  view. 

'^  x 

""  -      ■  ....  .  .        '  ,         .  .  ,  ■      a  .-  , 

A  SYNOPSIS   OF  DR.  LATHAM'S  LAST  WORK 

ON  BIRDS. 

,  The  Latin  names  of  the  Genera,  are  supplied,  in  part» 
from  the  Index  Ornithologicus  of  Dr.  Latham,  and  the 
rem^aiodor  from  privat,e  inform^tiop^  kindly  oommuni<?ated 
l^y  Dr.  L.,  from  bis  MS.  popy  of  a  i^ew  edition  of  tlio 
index  not  yet  published. 

AVIUM  GENERA.         GENERA  OF  BIRDa. 
DIV.  I.  DIVISION  t. 

Av£:s  TERR18TRC9.  LAmd  Bikbs. 

ORDO  L 
AcciPiTREs  OR  Rapacious. 
Bill  incnrvated,  the  upper  mandible  hooked,  with  an  fnden- 
tation  near  the  tip  ;  Nostrils,  for  the  most  part,  open ;  Feet 
made  for  perching,  strong,  short ;  Body,  Head,  and  Neck, 
muscQlar;  Skin  thick;  Flesh  impnre;  Food  obtained  by 
rapine  or  preying  on  carrion ;  Nest  boilt  on  -trees  or  elevated 
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Q^ 


placc$;  Eg 68  geoeimlior.foni^  in  Bvnber:   FBiiAi.B  larger: 
fn0iK>gasMii«. 


Oenerum 
Nomina. 

1  Vultnr. 
f  Falco. 


English      Number  of 
Namet,  Species, 

Vulture,       32  1 
Falcon    -  2d7  I 


Generum 
Nomina. 


Namet. 


J^nmiertU 
Spectet, 


S  Strix.  Owl      -       83 

4  Secretarioi.  Secretary,     i 


ORDO  II.  ORDER  11. 

PicjB.  Pies. 

Biu.  sharp  edged,  ni^er  inaDdible  convex:  Febt  made  for 

walking;  sh.rt,  strong:  Body  somewhat   tenacious;  Flesh 

impure :  Food  various :  Nest  on  trees :  the  male  feeds  the  fe« 

male  while  sitting:  monogamous, 

*  fVilh  legs  made  for  ti(;Ming» 


5  Lanins.       Shrike^       122 
11  Riipbaga.    Beef  Eater,    a 

13  Muso-  }  \  Plaintain 
phaga.  )  (    Eater,     -      2 

14  Calloeas.      Wattle  Bird,  1 

15  Corvus.       Crow,     -      71 

16  Coracias.  :  Roller,     >    96 

17  Oriolns.      Oriole,      -    61 

18  Oracula.     Grakle.   .     39 


19  Paradi-  )  i  Paradisea 

sea.       5  (      Bird,  20 

30  Sitta.           Nuthatch,  SI2 

32  Upupa.       Hoopoe,  13 

34  Anthopha-  )  (Honey 

gus.          5  i   Eater.  70 

35  Certhia.      Creeper,  102 

«  Trocbiln^  {  g!™™'"?  ,, 


••  WUh  climbing  feet. 


239 

18 

2 


1 

4 

10 


21  Bucco.        Barbet, 

22  Pogoniu^    Barbican, 

23  Polophilus.Coucal, 

24  Phoenico-  >  «>r«ii,«ko 

pl>aus.     JMalkoha, 

25  Cii  cuius.      Cuckoo, 

26  Yunx, 

27  Picos. 

28  Galbula. 


^9 

6 

17 


1 


Wryneck, 
Woodpecker,  91 
Jacamar,  5 


6  Pslttaeus.  Parrot,   - 

^  ^t^'  JToucan, 

8  Momdtns.   Motmot, 

9  Scythrops,  {  ^h^"^ 

12Crolopha.«^  J    '     - 

ga.  I        ' 

20  Trogon.       Curucni, 

*•*  Feet  made  for  leaping. 

10  Bnceros.     Horn^bill,       27  I  31  Todus. 
39  Alcedo.       Ktng's-fisher,  60  |  33  Merops. 

ORDO  itl.  ORDER  III. 

PA8SERE8.  Passerine. 

Bill   conic-acuminated :    Feet  salient,  slender,  cloven: 

9ooT  tender:  in  those  which  are  granivorous  the  flesh  is  pure^ 

ip  otliers,  feeding  on  insects,  ifflipiire :  Fqop  q^tained  from  tree^ 

D  3 


Tody,      - 
Bee-eater, 


29 
40 


34  .  iNTuenvcrroK^ 

as  seeds,  or  iasects:  Nxrr  dirkNnly  ebnttnieied :  <he  ¥m9 
put  into  tbe  month  of  the  young  by  the  parents :  moBOgimoiis  i 
many  of  these  ar^  songsters. 

•  fVUhthUkbilU. 

41  Loxia.         Grosbeak,    121     45  Phytoto- >  pi«„f  v»„ff«r    • 

42  Emberiza.  Bunting,       82  ma,     I  ««>t-CtttCer,  t 

44  Fringilta.    Fiach,    -     150 

*  *   With  cwrped  bilUy  the  upper  mandible  btni  at  the  iip^ 

40  CoUns.       Coly,       •      H 
50  Pipra.  Manakin,       43 

52  Hirundo.     Swallow,       66 

*  *  *    fVith  bUlt,  having  the  vpper  mandible  emarginoAed  at  the  top, 

38  Tiirdafi.       Thrush,        234  [  43  Tanagra.     Tanager,        6f 

39  Ampelis.     Chatterer,     28  |  46  Muscicapa.  Fly.catcher,177 

»  *  *  *  StrnpU-bilUd,  hlU  straity  integral,  ditennated. 


*^^P^Jj^»^|Goat.sncker,4(> 


37  StnrnuH.      Starling,        37 

47  Alauda.       Lark,       -      53 

48  Motacilla.   Wagtail,        25 


49  Sylvia.        Warbler,     298 
51  Parus.         Titmouse,     3Q 


ORDO  IV.  ORDER  IV. 

CoLUMBA.  Pigeon  or  Columbine. 

Hill  rather  strait,  swelling  at  the  base  ^  Feet  formed  for 
walking,  short ;  Nails  simple ;  Body  plump ;  Flesu  savoary; 
Food  grass,  frnits,  and  seeds,  swallowed  whole;  Nest  ill  eoo- 
strncted,  placed  in  trees,  hollows  of  rocks,  &c. ;  Eggs  two 
in  number ;  the  mother  feeds  the  young  with  grain  made  soft  iq 
the  crop,  and  ejected  into  their  months ;  monogamous. 

54  Columba.    Pigeon,        136 

ORDO  V.  ORDER  V. 

OALLlNiE.  GaLLTNACEOUS. 

Bill  (i^uvex,  the  npper  makidible  arched  over  the  lower, 
having  a  convex  cartilaginous  membrane  over  the  nostrils; 
Febt  made  for  walking;  Toes  rongh  beneath:  Body  plnmp, 
mtf scalar ;  FlesB  savoury  ;  Food  grain  of  all  kinds,  collected 
from  t4ie  ground  and  macerated  in  the  crop ;  Nest  made  on 
the  bare  ground  without  art;  Eggs  numerous;  the  young  as 


62  Tinamus.  Tinamon,      ]5 

63  Tetiap.  Groose,    -   27 

64  Perdiz.  Partridge,     91 

65  Psophia.  Trumpeter,     3 
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•OQO  as  batched,  take  of  themselTes  the  food  pointed  ont  by  the 
parents;  polygaraovs. 

•  fVUh  four  toes, 

6.5  Pavo.  Peacock,        7  |  61  Pliasianns.  Pheasant,      <4 

56  Mvleagris.  Turkey,      -    2  ' 

57  Penek>pe.   Guan,     -      li 

58  Niimida.      Pintado,     -    4 

59  Craz.  Ciirapoa,    -    8 

60  Meuura'     Menora,    -    1 

••   fVUh  three  toes. 

66  Otis.  Bustard,        17 

ORDO  VI,  ORDER  VI. 

STauTRioNEs.  Strctbious. 

Bill  snbconic,  strait,  tip  various ;  Body  shapeless,  ponder- 
oBS,  scarcely  edible;  Wings  small,  useless  for  flight,  or  none 
visible ;  Fbbt  made  for  running,  strong ;  Toss  various  in  mtm- 
ber;  Food  grain  and  vegetables ;  Nest  on  the  ground ;  mo- 
nogamous. 

•  With  four  toes. 

67  Didus.  Dodo,      -      3 

*  *  JVith  three  toes  placed  forwards, 

68  Rhea.  Emeu,      •      1  |  69  Casuarius.  Cassowary,     3 

•  •  •  With  two  toes  placed  forwards. 
70  Struthio.     Black  Ostrich,    1 

DIV.  IL  DIVISION  II. 

Ates  Aquaticje.  Water  Birds. 

ORDO  VIL  ORDER  VII. 

GRALLiiB.  i        Waders. 

With  cloven  feet. 
Bill  sub-cylindric ;  Feet    cloven;  Thighs  half  naked  $ 
Body  compressed;  Skin  very  tender;  Tail  short;  FlesB; 
savoury ;  Food  in  marshy  places,  fish,  marine  insects,  mifUusca, 
&c.;  Nbst  chiefly  on  land,  sometimes  on  trees ;  mode  of  pair- 
ing varfoas. 


I 
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WUk  /««r  «•(». 


71  PUtalea.     Spoonbill,  5 

72  Palamedea. Screamer,  $ 
T^S*  Cariama.  Cariama,  •  1 
79  Mycteria.    Jabirii,     •  6 

74  Cancroma.  Boat-bill,  1 

75  Scopus.       Umbre,      -  1 

76  Ardea.         Heron,      -  3 

77  £rodia.       Erody,      •  3 

78  Tantalus.     Ibis,        -     32 


79  Niimewifis.  Gnrlew,         15 

80  Scolopax.     Snipe,      -     56 

81  Tringa.        Sand-piper,  76 

85  Glareola*    Pratincole,      7 

86  Kallas.         Rail, 

87  Parra.         Jaeana,    - 
86  Oallinoula.  Gallinule, 

89  Vaginalis.    Slieatb-bill, 

90  Coreopsis.  Cereopsis, 


«7 

11 
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*  •  WUh  ihree  toes  placed  forvtards. 
82  Charadrins.  Plover,     -    44  I  84  Hceniato-  \  i  Ojster- 


83  Cursorins.  Coarser,    - 

ORDO  VIII. 
Gral£JR  Pinnatipbdbs. 


piis.         \  i    catcher,    4 

ORDER  VIII. 
Waders  with  Pinnated 
Feet. 
Bill,  Body,  and  Food,  as  in  tlie>  former ;  Feet  made  for 
lA^atfing,  naked  more  or  less  aboTe  the  knees ;  To  Ed  cloTeo,  bnt 
pinnated  or  webbed  the  wliole  of  tiicir  leiglh }  Nest  la/ge,  ef 
leaves,  grass,  or  water  plants,  in  moist  grounds,  and  olten  close 
to  the  water ;  monogamons. 
91  Pbalaro- 


pns.       }  Phalarope, 
92  Pteropus;    Fin-foot, 


7 
-     2 


93  Fnlica.        Coot,        -      5 

94  Podiceps.    Grebe,    -      15 


ORDO  IX.  ^  ORDER  IX. 

Palmipedes.  Wbb^vooted. 

Pedibus  longioribuSf  Wilh  long  legs. 

Bill  various  ;  Body  rather  depressed,  conic;  the  Flesh  of 

the  yonng  savonry ;  Legs  very  long,  made  for  wading  ;  Thighs 

naked  the  greater  part  of  the  length  ;  Toe^  t^nirislw  I  balf  way 

with  a  membrane;    Food  obtained  from  the  water,  as  small 

iish  and  insects;  Nest  placed  on  the  ground  ;  monogamooa. 

95  Recur vi 
rosti 


4 
1 


97  PMnicop.  I  p,„„j„g„^ 


tcrus. 


2 


;:;;-}  Avoset,  . 

96  Corrira.       Courier, 

Pedibus  bnvhribvSy  ^  WHh  #/idW  legs. 

•  B11.L  smooth,  covered  with  a  $k\n  enlarged  at  tlie^  i&aee ; 

Feet  made  for  swimming ;  Shins  short,  compressed*;  thelbfis 
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united  by  a  membfaBe;  Bpj>y  fat;  Skin  tenacioos,  cotered 
with  excellent  feathers;  Flesb^  for  the  roost  part,  savoury; 
Food  water-plants^  68be8^  reptiles;  NESTcljiefly  on  theground^ 
seldom  on  trees ;  the  mother  rarely  broods  the  young ;  for  the 
most  part,  polygamous. 

98  Diome- >  Aihiitrn««  -     4. 1  K^S  Procellaria  Petrel,     -   SO 
dea.      5  '**'^'^*^°"'        *    IO6  Mergns.    Merganser,      5 


99  Alca.         Ank,        -  1$ 

100  Uria.         Guillemot^  6 

101  Colymbns,  Diver.       -  9 

'°*  X.  S «''™™-'  ^ 

103  Sterna.      Tern,      -  46 

104  Larus.       On  11,      -  27  f 


107  Anas.         Duck,  145 

109  Pel ecanns.  Pelican,        39 

110  I'haeloo.    Tropic  Bird,  4 

111  PlotuSf       Darter,      •     5 


It  may  be  iicre  Dsefnl  to  the  student  to  observe,  that  in 
tiie  preceding  arrangements,  the  Orders  and  Gekera  have 
but  one  name  for  each,  respectively ;  as,  for  example, 
AcciPiTRES  or  the  Hawks,  and  Falco  or  the  Falcon  genas. 
Naturalists  have,  hovrever,  foand  it  extremely  convenient, 
in  describing  the  Species  of  each  genns,  to  give  the  p^enerie 
and  the  specific  name  together,  in  order  to  that  correctness 
of  identi6Gation,  without  which  our  science  Would  be  vague. 
Thas,  to  distinguish  iheGofden  Eagle  from  others  of  the 
tame  genus,  but  ipedfically  different,  it  is  called  FatHto 
QhrygoiiHoiy  and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  the  tribe  of  Bircls.  This, 
at  first  sight,  might  seem  a  cumbrous  nomcnclatnre,  but,  if 
it  be  examined  without  prejudice,  its  utility  will  be,  it  is 
presumed,  apparent.  Indeed,  in  our  Common  Nomenclature 
(if  Birds,  we  have  adopted,  in  part,  a  similar,  yet  by  no 
means  so  accurate,  a  method :  tiius  we  have  the  House 
Sparrow  and  Hedge  Sparrow,  the  Woodlarh  and  Titlarky 
tlie  Waiter  Rail  and  Land  Raily  Src.  fyc.  Some  additionai 
observations  relative  to  this  subjcet  will  be  fonn^  in  tlic 
Pr^ac^,  which  see. 
'  Having  {^Tcrted  to  several  systematic  arrangements  of 
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condeniing  It  will,  of  course,  oonsolt  Mr.  Mac  Leay,  aod 
the  learned  and  luminous  papers  of  Mr.  Vigors  bcfoire 
nieptioned.  It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  premise  ib 
reference  to  the  first  dii^ram,  that  one  of  the  families, 
the  Raptorbs,  is  still  incomplete ;.  this  future  inquiry  may 
probably  fill  up.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  as  a 
singular  coincidence,  that  Mrs.  Barbauld,  in  a  poem 
written  many  years  ago,  expressly  alludes  to  a  quinary  ar- 
rangement of  Birds  in  the  following  lines : 

''  Who  the  various  nations  can  declare 
That  plough  with  busy  wing  the  peopled  air  ? 
These  cleave  the  crnnibling  bark  for  insect  food\(ln8e8sores,) 
Those  dip  the  crooked  beak  in  kindred  blood  ;  {Raptores,) 
Some  hannt  the  rushy  moor,  the  lonely  woods  '^(GraUatnres,) 
Some  bathe  their  silver  plnmage  in  the  floods ;  (Nataiores.) 
Some  fly  to  man,  his  hoosehold  gods  implore,  (^Rasores.) 
And  gather  roand  his  hospitable  door, 
Wait  the  known  call,  and  find  protection  thefre, 
From  all  the  lesser  tyrants  of  the  air." 

By  this  arrangement,  the^r«l  divisien  of  the  whole  family 
of  Birds,  consisting  of  Insbssorbs,  Raptores«  Rasores, 
Grallatorbs,  and  Natatores,  might  be  considered  as 
Glasses,  the  division  of  each  of  which  into  five  might  cooatitute 
Orders  i  and  the  division  olf  each  of  these  again  iutq  five 
flight  constitute  the  Genera.  So  that,  if  the  Raptons  shonld, 
by  subsequent  discovery,  be  completed,  the  Classes,  according 
to  this  arrangement,  will  )iie  /o«;  the  Orders  twenly-fite ; 
and  the  Geskrx  one  hundred  itnd  twenty-five. 

It  appears,  however,  thatMR.  Vigors  thinks, by  his  observa- 
tions in  hi9  Lectures  at  the  Zoological  Society*  the  quinary 
aystem  is  applicable  to  the  mpre  muMntQ  8ub<Uvkieiiis  of  natere, 
and  that  the  genera  and  specif,  &c,  wiUbefoim^  tp  c^irrespond 
in  similar  and  continuous  subdivision.  . 
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TA«  Arrttngem^nt  9/  Bird* 
Proposedby  Nicholas  Aylw a rd  Vigors,  Esq.  a.m.  f.l.s. 


Mr.  Vigors  divides  the  Falconidis  Into  five  sub-families^  tliiis: 

Jquilim  or  the  Eaglb  Tribb. 

Accipitrina  or  the  Hawk  Trib  e. 

Falcnnina  or  the  Falcon  Tribe. 

Buteonina  or  the  Buzzard  Tribe. 

Milvma  or  the  Kite  Tribe. 
The  whole  of  the  Insessors  as  in  the  following  dla^ani. 
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ArrangemetU  of  the  Pbrchers  hy  Mr.  Vigors. 


X    Stur. 

Cor-  X 

/  nidic. 

vida. 

I              CONIR08TRES. 

\  t^ringH* 

Buce 

\lid<B. 

rida. 

^0^            ^K^^    LMXVkda,     ^^ 

^          5y/rt.^ — 

—7^  Ri 

JIftfnc-                 «i0«  \ 

/  ma. 

l%4m,                             \ 

j 

DBNTIR08TRE8*            1 

1                   8C 

LeaU-                    da.  j 

■                                               V  ^0  1 

\idat. 

^adee.  '       Musei-     y'r 

\ 

X.     '  capidtg.  '^ 

ix. 

Bimphiu^ 

eida» 

8CAN80RB8* 

Pics. 
da. 
Ctrthi- 

^_^      ada. 
^INSESSORES. 

Todidd?.  X  X   Meli'    Nceta- 

Halcy-\    /phi^ida?       riniadaf 
cnida, 

FISSIROSTRE8. 

Capri"  M^ap-  A    Promerth.  Cimn/- 

mulgida.  ida.   I  \    P*^*'*  rida. 

HirundiMa.    y         V      TrftchUida. 


TBNUIRO8TRE8. 


These  he  again  snbdivides  tnto/«e<;  among  vrhich  we  find, 
as  9ub'famUiei,  Meruliim  or  the  Thrush  Tribe ;^  OrioUna  or 
the  Oriole  Tribe;  Sijlviana  or  the  Warbler  Tribb  ; 
Alaudim  or  the  Lark  Tribe,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  h  the  arrangement  of  the,tNsessoRES,  or 
Pei'cherSi  according  to  Mr.  Mac  Leay's  plan  of  exhibiting 
a  series  of  affinities. 
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ffermfU  Ormip, 
llostri  p<disqne  8tractur4  magb     i  Dentiroatres. 
perfect^.  ( Conirostres. 

Aberrant  Group.  ^  « 

Mr.  Vigors  then  divklM  tbo  FtssiRosTRES,  as  will  be 
aeea  in  the  last  diagram,  'as  follows:— ^ilf^tiyricftv  ;  /liVicif 
^nim;  Cmprimulgida ;  Todidig;  Haieyonidm. 

And  be  adds,  **  the  families  whicb  compose  this  tribe  are 
distiogaished  from  those  of  all  the  others,  except  the 
Temtrosire$,  by  their  haji>ii  of  feeding  on  the  wing.  From 
ike  latter^  or  aadtorial  birds,  which  meet  them  at  one  of  thei 
extremes  of  the  tribe,  and  of  which  the  typical  auiiilies 
feed  also  on  the  wing,  they  are  distinguished  by  their 
aaimfti  food,  which  they  take  by  their  bills  or  in  the  gape 
of  their  months;  while  the  Tekuiro^hs  live  chiefly  upoD 
Tcgetable  juices,  which  they  extract  with  their  tongue*  The 
Fitnrvsires,  depending  so  muc^  on  the  powers  of  their  wings, 
exhibit  a  proportional,  deficiency  fn  the  strength  of  tlieirlegs.** 

There  will  not  be  mncli  difficulty  in  coatertipg  tbe 
terms  proposed  by  Mr.  Vigors  (whose  soieniific  tact 
bas  been,  in  this  respect,  peculiarly  and  very  happily  exem- 
plified) iiito  Englisk  ones ;  a  consideration  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  tbe  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature  of  the 
tt6i  importance.  Thus,  tf  tbe  fire  CLASSES,  tht  Rtiptores 
might  be  Rap'tors  ;  Insessores,  Insbs'sors  ;  Bnsdsres^ 
Ra'sors  ;  Gr^llatoreSf  GRALLA^roRS ;  iVala/are^^NATA'TORS. 
TbeQuinary  subdiTisions  or  orders  composing  the  Rdptors^ 
niay  be  Fal'conids,  Vul'turids,  Stri'gids,  ;  the 

In$e$Mort^  Dbn'tirosts,  Con'irosts,  Fis'siROsrs,.TENu'i- 
ROSTS,  and  Scan'sors  ;  tbe  Rasorsy  Coli'm'bids,  Pha- 
suM'iDS,  Cra'cids,  Tetraon'ids,  and  Struthion'ids  ;  the 
Grallatorg,  Charad'riads,  GHu'ids,  Ar'pMids,  Ral'lids> 
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and  Scolopa'cids  ;  the  Satators,  JjASl'i^A,  Pelecan^ids, 
Anat'ids,  Al'cads,  and  Colym'bIds.  And,  again,  the  genera 
composing  the  Fissirosts  may  be  Mer'opids,  HiRun'oinids, 
Caprimul'gids,  To'dids,  Mid  HALGYON'iDSy  and  so  alBo  of 
all  the  other  genera.  The  singnlar  of  any  of  the  preceding 
will  oif  course  be  formed  by  the  nimpie  omisaioii  of  HiB  t* 
4?huA,  should  this  new  nomenclafare  very  genially  ^w- 
vail,  ft  might  nltiniately  supersede  fill  other  a«mogemeiitB» 
and  obviafe,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  difficulties  :wMch 
present  themstl?^  to  «  beginoier  id  the  study  of  this  brandi 
of  Natural  History.  We  could  proceed  eteB  fiartber  la 
the  use  of  the  precediag  terns:  tbe  tataror  might  become 
«a  adjective  Jo  the  map^r:  bbA  Yulturid  Rapton,  IMnHroH 
Irmissor,  Pkananid  Ra§9r^  Skansor  Inseuorfi  or  Cueu&d 
SemttaTf  jre.  may  be  aptly  appMfed^  and  would  convey  at 
enoe  the  generic  And  ordinaif  or  erdinal  and  ckueie  ooa-^ 
nocX\cm9fnui9iumutandiek 

.  It  may  be  observed  here  as  « cairioas  fact,  thai  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  Pie  and  jS/^arr^w^  tribe  in  this 
CKMintryy  aad  perhaps  elsewheroi.  generally  lay  five  eggs ; 
the  Roek^  theCnw^,  ^e  Hedge^epatroWf  OMfinch^  Blacks 
hirdy  Thrueky  jr.  4^.  Those  who  are  advocates  of  the 
%dnmry  arrangement  mtIU  doubtless  advimce  this  in  oor- 
robaration  of  the  system* 

These  then  are  the  chief  arriii^«mfln^«  wlucb  ofier  aJEi 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  study  of  the  Natural  Histoiy 
of  Birds.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  no  one  system 
has  yet  appeared  which,  by  its  utiitty  and  simplioity,  pro* 
mises  to  supersede  all  others.  It  is  however  very  probable 
that  the  primary  arrangements  proposed  by  Mn  Yiqors  wiH 
ultimately  prevail ;  but  ingenious  as  those  arrangements 
are,  in  an  elementary  work,  like  the  present,  it  does  not  bo- 
c»mfy  mo  to  adopt  them  to  the  exclusion  of  others  which 
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have  yet  considerable  hold  of  tbe  poblip  mind.  I  nuut 
cootent  myself  with  exhibiting^  I  bope,  a  faithfal  sketch 
of  the  science  as  it  aetaally  exists,  rather  than  of  what  ) 
coald  wish  it  to  be. 

I  take  leave  of  this  part  of  ray  subject  by  caationing  tb9 
stadent  not  to  attribute  too  much  importance  to  uny  system 
of  ornithology;  against  devoting  too  much  a^ention  to  th9 
means  instead  ot  the  end,  which,  of  course,  is  the  acquUUian 
of  the  knowledge  oftheformSj  cohntrs,  hahits^aongs^  and  many 
nerSf  of  Birds;  and  l^st,  in  so  doing,  be  should  incur  tb^ 
censure  of  St.  Pierre,  '*  Nos  ornUhologistes,  enckainds  pafr 
Jeur  tnethodes,  ne  songent  qu*  a  grossir  leur  catalogue,  et m 
eonoissentf  dans  les  oiseaux,  que  les  pattes  et  le  b^e.  Ce  n'eM 
poiTU  dans  les  nidt  qu"  Us  les  observent,  mats  i  la  ehasse  e$ 
dans  leur  gibecieri,* 

From  tbe  limits  to  which  I  am  confined^  it  will  be.quitf 
impossible  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  tbe  anatomg 
of  Birds;  but  it  may  be  observeil  generally,  that  their 
different  structures  admirably  correspond  to  the  very  diierr 
ent  functions  for  which  they  are  adapted.  Tbe  palmare 
feet  of  the  Water-birds  enabling  them  to  move  oi|  ftod  in 
tiiat  element  with  dexterity ;  the  wings  of  many  of  the  land 
Birds,  particularly  of  tbe  Eagle,  the.  Pigeon,  and  ShoaUow., 
enabling  them  to  take  swift  and  long  flights  with  tbe 
greatest  ease ;  while  again,  those  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  running,  such  as  tlie  Ostrich  or  strnthious  tribe,  have  their 
legs  and  feet  well  adapted  for  such  purposes,  their  wings 
being  comparatively  of  little  use.  While  others  again,  such 
as  many  of  the  Waders,  9iuA  some  of  the  Perchers,  both  fly 
and  run  with  considerable  speed* 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Birds  is,,  of  course,  tb^ 

*  EtwdcB  de  la  Nature^  torn,  iii.,  page  506,  Hamburgh  ediJU  1797. 
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ooverifig  of  Feathers.  Of  these  there  are  three  kinds,*- 
the  Down,  most  abuQdant  in  the  aquatic  tribes,  particularly 
the  Duek^  Goose,  Eider  Duck,  j^c. ;— the  small  feathers, 
which  fall  over  each  other  like  the  tiles  of  a  roof,  and  thus 
conduct  away  the  water; — and  the  quills;  these  last  form' 
the  wings  and  the  tail,  the  largest  of  which,  in  the  wing*', 
are  called  primary,  and  are  usually  about  eight  or  ten  in 
number ;  tlie  smaller  arc  termed  secondary ;  and  the  smallest, 
by  some  natnralists,  are  called  lertiaL  From  the  first  kind, 
the  primaries,  most  of  our  writing  pens  are  obtained  ;  and,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  these  vary  mach  in  their  shape  and 
stee,  so  that  those  conversant  with  the  quills  of  Birds,  ge- 
nerally know  and  esteem  the  third  quill  for  a  writing  pen  as 
the  best ; '  it  being  one  of  the  longest  and  largest. 

The  feathers  of  birds  are,  in  general,  renewed  annually  ; 
the  process  of  renewal,  termed  moulting,  takes  place,  it  is 
said,  generally  during  the  aatnmn  and  winter ;  and,  by  the 
Heturn  of  spring  it  is  completed,  and  the  plumage  looks 
fresh  and  beautiful.  It  is  also  in  some  birds  considerably 
altered  In  eoloor  at  certain  seasons,  particularly  that  in 
which  tlie  operation  of  procreation  takes  place;  so  that, 
wKhout  an  acquaintance  with  the  fact,  the  birds  would  not 
at  such  tithes  l>a  at  all  recognized  as  the  same  seen  at 
another  season ;  and,  generally,  it  may  be  stated  (hat  the 
plumage  of  all  birds,  in  European  climates  at  least,  is  most 
vivid,  intense,  ar^  striking,  in  the  spring,  as  if  nature  de- 
signe^l  that  the  season  of  love  should  be  that  in  which  health, 
vigor*  and  beauty,  may  at  once  predominate. 

Some  Of  the  annually  migratory  birds,  such  as  the  yigltt- 
ingalef  Mr.  Sweet  informs  me,  moult  twice  in  the  year, 
namely^  in  spring  and  autumn  t  the  reason  for  this  would 
seem  to  br^  that  as  such  birds  take,  most  probably,  long 
lights,  both,  at  their  com ipg  and  departure,  their  feathers 
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arc  tlieo  in  tti^  best  conditido  for  such  joarnics.    But  on 
this   salijecti  ^  well  as  on  nunieroas  others  in  Natarai, 
History,  we  watit  a  record  of  more  observed  fecl^reiatiTe 
to  Birds  in  their  Natural  State. 

The  moulting  season,  however,  of  Wild  Dueks,  Wild 
GeesBf  TemU,  Widgeons,  and  other  water  fowl,  seems  to  h^i 
by  an  act  of  parliament  relative  to  these  Buds,  (10  G.  2,€« 
32,}  from  June  1  to  October  1 ;  and,  certainly.  It  appears 
nore  natural  and  agreHble  to  Uie  bird  that  its  feathers 
should  be  shed  when  the  weather  is  warm  than  at  any  other 
period.  The  time  in  which  thi!«  process  takes  place  may  be, 
and  frequently  is,  considerably  altered  by  art  and  do- 
mestication. 

Birds  are  sometimes,  during  this  natural  process,  very 
much  indisposed  ;  at  least  those  in  confinement  are  so.. 
The  bird-catchers  of  London  have  a  method  of  producing 
an  artificial  moulting  of  Birds,  by  shutting  Itiem  op  io  a 
dark  cage  for  a  muulh,  with  little  or  no  lbod«  closely  wrapt 
np  in  woollen,  allowing  their  dung  to  reiliaio  io  increase 
the  heat.  This  process  is  called  stopping.  By  it,  1  ua^ 
derstand,  many  a  suffering  biril  is  destroyed ;  but,  it  is  said, 
the  song  and  plumage  of  those  nho  survive  are  much  im« 
proved  by  the  operation.  Words  are  inadequate  to  desig* 
iiate  the  cruelty  and  fully  of  such  practice* 

As  connected  with  the  feathers  of  Birds,  it  may  also  be 
appropriate  to  observe  hero,  that  they  have  a  gland,  or  rather 
iwo  glands,  united  by  one  excretory  duct,  oil  the  rump, 
about  which  grows  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  somewliat  like  a 
painter's  pencil.  In  these  glands  is  secreted  a  mucous  oil, 
which  can  be  pressed  out  by  the  bill  of  the  bird.  Whenever 
tiierefore  the  feathers  ure  discomposed*  the  bird,  turning  its 
head  back\\ard,  catches  hold  of  the  glands  with  its  bill,  and 
forces  oat  the  oil>  with  which  it  anoints  the  feathers,  and 
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refilac&s  tbem  in  dae  oider.  Domestic  bii'^h  are  not  fur-f 
iiisbed  with  so  large  a  porlion  of  this  flaid  as  Ihose  wbicfi 
liye  in  the  open  air.  The  feathers  of  the  former  are  pervious 
to  every  shower,  while  Swans,  Geese,  Ducks,  and  all  those 
whicfti  live  upon  the  water,  have  their  feathers  dressed  with 
the  oil  from  the  first  day  of  leaving  tlie  shell :  where  this  oil 
abounds,  it  astially  renders  the  bird  rank,  and  sometimes 
very  anpaiatable  as  food. 

Thomsoij,  in^his  Springy  thus  alludes  to  this  oleous 
tmction : 

"  Hiish'd  in  short  suspense, 
The  phimy  people  streak  their  wings  with  oil, 
To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  ofi^, 
And  wait  the  approaching  sign  to  strike  at  once 
Into  the  general  choir." 

These  oleous  glands  become  sometimes  diseased  and  to^ 
liiefied ;  the  complaint  is  commonly  denominated  the  Pip^ 
His  generally  remedied  by  a  simple  puncture,  by  which 
the  collected  fluid  may  be  discharged. 

The  Bones  of  birds  vary  in  many  particulars  from  those 
of  the  mammalia.  The  chief  difference,  however,  is, 
that  of  the  Sternum  or  breast -bone,  which  covers  not 
only  what  is  called,  in  the  mammalia,  the  thoracic  viscera^ 
but  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  intestines. 
This  bone,  in  all  the  birds  which. fly,  is  distinguished  by  a 
long  ridge  or  keel,  to  which  muscles  may  be  and  are  atw 
tached,  to  facilitate  their  flight ;  that  this  keel  is  for  snch 
purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  in  birds  which  do  not  flyt 
the  Ostrich  for  instance,  the  keel  in  the  sternum  is  altogether 
wanting.  The  cervical  vertebras  are  also  much  more  ntf^ 
merous  in  birds  than  in  the  mammalia,  arising,  of  course, 
from  their  greater  length  of  neck.    And  the  rings  in  the 
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Trachea,  which  in  tnao  do  not  amomit  to  twenty,  in  the 
Ostrich  lately  dissected  at  the  Zoological  Society,  it  was 
about  four  feet  long,  and  the  rings  in  it  were  more  than  two 
hnndred.    The  sternum  in  tbe  Ostrich  is  not  only  without 
the  keel,  hot  it  is  exceedingly  small  when  compared  to   its 
size  in  that  t>f  other  Birds. 

Although  Birds  have  only  two  legs,  yet  the  bones  of  their 
wings,  when  examined  anatomically ,  correspond  in  a  great 
idegree  wilh  the  fore  limbs  of  many  of  the  mammalia.  It  is 
chiefly  in  their  use  and  covering  that  they  differ  from  qaa- 
dmpeds  and  man.  But  tbe  bonesof  Birds  differ  in  another 
particular,  namely,  tbey  are  most  of  them  hollow,  and  have 
communication  with  the  air  cells  in  their  bodies,  by  which 
tbey  are  rendered  more  buoyant. 

Birds  have  no  e>rtemal  ears,  a  few  of  tbe  Owl  tribe  ex- 
cepted, although  their  organs  of  hearing  are,  beyond  question, 
acute,  as  their  various  notes  and  modulations  of  sound 
sufficiently  evince.  It  has,  however,  been  supposed,  that 
fliey  have  no  idea  of  hmrmony,  as  they  never  sing  in  concert; 
tbey  nevertheless  imitate  sounds  with  great  facility ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Barrington  (see  below,)  thinks  all  the 
notes  of  song  birds  are  imit4Hiont.  It  is  chiefly,  I  appre- 
hend, on  this  sense,  and  on  that  of  tight,  that  birds  depend 
tor  their  safety  and  preservation.  The  touch,  taste,  and  smell, 
being  in  the  generality  of  the  tribe  of  a  secondary  order. 

Tbe  organ  of  smell  is  said  in  the  Ganiiet  to  be  wanting; 
but,  in  most  birds,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  tbe 
ergan  is  absent ;  yet,  notwithstanding  it  has/  been  generally 
lupposed  that  this  sense  is  active  in  the  rapacious  tribes, 
particularly  the  Vuhure,  some  late  observations  seem  dis- 
tinctly to  show  that,^  in  the  pursuit  of  his  prey,  the  Vulture 
is  guided  by  his  sig^t  rather  than  by  his  smell.  Still  there 
'i$  reason  to  believe,  that  many  of  the  rapacious  tribe  are 
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assisted  in  disQoy^ri^g  ibeir  pri^  by  tbe^sjcnseof/Siqell.  S«e 
forwards  an  anecdote  of  tl|e  Eagle  relisted  by  Mr.  Btooke$. 
While  the  to^icA,  .<af^,4^ld  tnifptf,  of  Bird^,generaUj^are 
certainly  not  of  .the  ^i^t  ;ord<9r,  t|i^ir  ^ghi  \a  extirenifely 
acute.  Tbe  Uawi,,  #nd  others  of  ftbe  ^a^^^  fS^V^h  ^^*  ^^ 
a  considerable  distance,  discern  a^  Animal,  3  larkj>  or  a 
QiQQse^  ^pon  the  groimd,  i^qd  pc^^nqe  npqp  j^t  with, celerity 
and  certainty. 

Anatomists  have,  it  is4iaid,  observed  in  the  <eye  of  Birds  ft 
particular  expansion  of  the  optic  iieryey  which  renders  the 
impression  ofyisible  objects  <maie  viyid  and  distinct.  To 
protect  the  eye,  and,  peihaps^  also  to  moderate  its  extreme 
sensibility,  thiso^^gan  is  famished  in  many  birds  with  what 
is  called  a  nictitaiing.  membrane y  with  which  the  bird  can, 
at  will,  cover  the  pqpil  of  the  eye  while  the  eyelids  remain 
open ;  and  i^nce  tbe  Eagle,  4md  some  other  birds,  aKc 
enabled  to  bear,  by  the  assistf^nce  of  this  ooYering;>  the 
strongest  light  of  the  sun. 

Birds  have  neither  epiglottis,  diaphragm,  urinary  bladder, 
nor  scrotum, 

Tbe  lurigs,  which  are  two  red,  oblong,  spongy  bodies, 
attached  in  the  thorax  chiefly  to  the  spinal  column,  are 
not  divided  into  lobes ;  thqy  are  covered  with  a  membraqe, 
or  pleura,  which  c^mmnnicates  by  many  ppenings  with 
large  vesicles  or  air  bags,  that  are  disperised  over  the  ab- 
domen as  well  as  the  thorax.  By  these,  birds  can,  at  plea- 
sure, render  their  bodies  more  buoyant,  and  thus  ascend  to 
a  considerable  height,  or  skim  along  in  the  air  with  a  celerity 
that  far  outstrips  the  swiftest  steed.  The  cavity  of  the 
thorax  of  birds  is  much  larger  in  proportion  than  that  of 
other  animals,  much,  of  which  is  not  filled  with  tbe  lungs* 
but  with  air.  This,  and  the  thin  porous  nature  of  their 
bones,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow^' 
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hollow ;  and  be  is  also  furnished  with  air  vesicles  sM^MlM^ 
\0  9lk^r  kU4»s  wki^j  PQ\W?tt^s^i\oS  hp  qumqt  leaye  the 
m^f  epftWe  him,  by  ikp  a^^j^i|4^  of  bis  ^of^^fnl  9^ 
qwscolar  legs,  |^  .fup  WJit)i  ^oqi^bji^^  ^w^fj^pe^,  Mr. 
Qfil2£Niafor«i^dp|iji^  21)10  f^ct^ves  on  the  camfifiri^ive  a^a- 
tm^of  Birds  04 ififi  Qolipsf^^qfSHrgeons,  (April,  1827,)  tbfit 
iQy0¥>!^  liirdA  a  ppv3(}Q)|firy  foj^stance  w^  often  ob;^ery,i^lc 
in  t|ie  bpiK;^  bi^t  tl^n^  i|8  jtb^ey  grew  np  to  m.atfiritj,  Jt  l^e- 
WBfn^  absprbedj  .ap4  Uie  ^l)9ne  e^pty. 

It  ^ay  be  atiMie^,  U^,  ibM  \be  bloofi  of  Birds  is  generally 
of  a  bngbter  c^oni*,  find  warmer,  tbi^p  that  fopnd  in  ike 
Qu^qiBmlta,  i^nd  tL^  it  c^rp^l^s  wit^i  much  mpre  rapidity. 
W|ii|e  the  JSor^ge  kas  ^]wv^i  fortjf  palsi^tions  |n  a  n^kfut^, 
nm  bqi^kfevmUy  to  eigh^^i  in  ^tr^#  tbey  vary  from  gne  Ai^- 
^td  to  one  hundred  and  ten.  Frpin  the  extreme  |i|Qi|^Uty 
Wd  aqti^ity  of  ^c)^,  it  )VQuld  seem  that  they  are  more 
bifhly  oxy^eni^ed  thap  gtber  animals ;  in  addition  to  w^i(^ 
it  may  be  me^jtio^fd,  t^>  ^Ir^s  fpnsume  ipore  food  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  in  a  given  period,  than  any  other  raee 
ofui,il^als. 

Pe|-hap8y  i^oMfc^ver,  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities 
in  tfie  i^patqmical  structji^e  of  3irds  is  the  ttoptfach.  In  those 
Vghqse  food  pops^ts  priodpi^lly  of  grain  and  seed^^  the 
fWrnacb  is  cariilaginpus,  ^nd  eovered  with  very  strong inus* 
clep:  in  this  p^sUe  it  is  quilled  a  gizzard,  T^is  structure 
is  aeoesfiaryy  in  order  that,  by  its  strong  action,  the  food 
flu^d  be  copnmlnp^d ;  but,  besides  this,  birds  with  such 
sfomac|i8  pick  up  and  swallow,  occasionally,  small  gravel 
itopi^,  ,w]iic|i  asfsist  the  prpce^s  of  coipminuliQn.  In  a  state 
of  J<|atiire«  the  quantity  pf  gi;avel  taJ^en  ip  is  regulated,  no 
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doubt,  by  the  sensation  of  the  stomach ;  bat  in  domestical 
animals  this  faculty  is  sometimes  deranged.  Young  I>iicks 
have  been  known  to  take  so  much  gravel  as  to  produce 
death. 

On  the  contrary  to  those  Birds  that  are  carnivorous  dr 
piscivorous,  a  membranaceout  stomach  is  given,  which 
more  resembles  that  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds;  the  di- 
gestion of  such  Birds  being  more  accelerated  by  the  gastric 
juice  than  by  the  action  of  the  stomach  itself. 

Those  Birds  belonging  to  the  first  class  digest  or  retain 
every  substance  taken  in ;  and  those  which  eject  or  disgoige 
innutricious  matter  unavoidably  taken  in,  such  as  feathers, 
fur,  bones>&c.  belong  to  the  second  cluss,  conspicuous  in  the 
Eagle  and  Owl  tribes,  and  those  also  that  feed  on  fish. 
The  innutricious  matter,  termed  Casiings,  which  is  ejected 
by  Eagles,  Owls,  &c.  descends  roost  probably  no  farther 
than  the  crop  in  which  the  nutritive  from  the  innutritiVe 
portion  of  the  food  is  separated. 

It  ought  also  be  mentioned,  as  a  remarkable  focf,  that 
the  rapacious  birds  seldom  or  never  drink.  Eagles,  Hawks, 
and  Owls,  were  kept  by  Colonel  Montagu  for  years 
without  tasting  water. 

Besides  the  stomach,  most  Birds  have  a  membranous 
sac,  capable  of  considerable  distension ;  it  is  usually  called 
a  Crop,  (by  the  scientific  Ingluvies,)  into  which  the  food 
first  descends  after  being  swallowed.  This  bag  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  granivorous'  tribes  immediately  '  after 
eating.  Its  chief  use  seems  to  be  to  soflen  the  food  before 
it  is  admitted  into  the  gizzard.  In  young  Jowls  it  becomes 
sometimes  pretematurally  distended,  while  the  Bird  pines 
for  want  of  nourishment.  This  is  produced  by  something  in 
the  crop,  such  as  straw,  or  other  obstructing  matter,  whicl^ 
prevents  the  descent  of  the  food  into  the  gizzard.    In  sneli 
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a  cftse,  a  longltadloal  iiicisioiijBwy  be  made  in  theerop>  its 
contents  remof^,  and,  the  incision  being  sewed  up,  llie 
fowl  will,  in  general,  do  well. 

Another  curious  fact  l-elative  to  this  subject  was  state<l  by 
llr.  Brookes,  when  lecturing  on  Birds  at  the  Zoological 
Steieijft  May  1827.  He  had  an  JBagle,  which  was  at 
liberty  in  bis  garden :  happening  to  lay  two  dead  rats, 
which  bud  been  poisoned,  und^  a  pewter  bason,  to  which 
tbe  Eagle  could  have  access,  but  who  nevertheless  did  not 
lee  bim  place  the  rats  under  it,  he  was  surprised  to  see, 
some  time  afterwards,  the  crop  of  the  Bird  considerably 
distended;  and  finding  the  rats  abstracted  from  beneath  the 
btsoD,  be  concluded  that  the  Eagle  had  devoured  them. 
Fearing  the  consequences,  he  lost  no  time  in  opening  the 
crop,  took  out  the  rats,  and  sewed  up  the  incision:  tbe. 
Eagle  did  well  and  is  now  alive.  A  proof  this  oC  the  acute-: 
ness  of  smell  in  the  Eagle,  and  also,  of  the  facility  and  safety 
with  which,  even  in  grown  Birds,  the  ofieration  of  opening 
the  crop  may  be  performed. 

The  rapacious  Birds,  and  some  others  not  granivorous,  have; 
ibo  crops,  but  they  vary  considerably  in  form,  and,  of 
course,  in  size.  The  crop  of  the  Pigeon  ispecnliar,  cour 
sisiing  of  two  divisions ;  the  secretion  in  which,  at  certain 
times,  is  not  less  peculiar  than  its  structure.  It  appears 
that,  as  soon  as  the  young  Birds  are  hatched,  ^  whitishrasb-. 
coloured  fluid  is  there  secretjed,  both  in  tbe  male  and  fe- 
aiaJe,  in  abundance,  with  which  they  feed  for  some  time  the 
jfoong  before  they  feed  them  with  grain ;  so  that,  although 
PigeoH*sniUh  woqld  be  considered  a  solecismi  yet  this  fluid 
seems  fo  be  very  much  like  milk  in  its  properties.  The 
Pigeon,  when  at  maturity,  49,  perhaps,  the  most  purely  gra^ 
nivorous  of  all  the  tribes  of  Birds.  But  many  of  tbe  granir 
V'orous  Birds  feed  their  youuff  with  insect^,  t^nd  ponm.    In-. 
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deed,  Ubeti^  aft  Veff  fdW  BM«^  gMMittlly'  tfileeined  fMoi^ 
v^tooB,  ikttt  are  t«»MIy  M>.  Tbe  odifittieii  Cbtfft  and  JiM» 
although  de?oariDg  mach  grain,  derewr  alifo  osAnf  fPom» 
tfttd flies;  and,  anqiiestiotiaftly,  if  klft  to HietiMehreii,  woald 
^Ht^eet  tlie  iklfeiitien '  e#  tfaek  y^tig^  fiy  cMch  ftMxdi'  And 
dtheogih  Ihe  ehieken  of  the  oomoion  hen  ^11  f^iek  Oj^  n4 
digest  graiiD,  ycft,  It  miy  be  stated,  gettersll^,  t&ai  atfhMil 
hoi  Is  stiest  sttha^  to  yfeff  yotkog  birdb>  Tbe^^  Miiio»  ht 
Ml  is  appftrenf :  adiitial  food  most  readily  aiaiilatiiat«s  Iritft 
tlM  flaidtf  ef  thdr  bodies  irifll  the  least  efforts  of  ^IS  digiMth^ 
p0^etii.  Ih  this  f espect,  therefore,  birds  do  Bot  differ  iwy 
esseiitittlly  frotki  the  mammalia. 

In  comiexioii  with  this  sabjeet,  it  may  be  mentiofied  b«ir»; 
that/  in  most  birds,  the  canal  between  the  crop  and  ffimad 
ettlaiges  considerably  before  it  opens  inito  the  kst-named  re- 
cep^iiblei  tbis  enlargement  is  named  the  ProtmUricmbu ; 
its  shape  Varies  greatly  in  different  birds ;  but^  in  all,  itc«n- 
talns  ttHmeroQs  glands,  in  whleh  is  secreted  an  add  liqpiof 
that  mixes  with  the  foad,  aad,  dotibtless,  greatly  aBsistfftbe 
process  of  digestion ;  and  is  of  eoni^e  analogons  to,  if  not 
identically' the  samosis,  the  gtMric  juice  foand  in  the  stomaeb 

oftbeHMMMM/MI. 

The  stmctnre  of  the  tvMhm  of  birds  is  also,  particnlarly 
in  those  of  the  amgstirs,  pecolialr ;  there  being  a  larynx  bdb 
at  the  top,  of  opening,  into  the  mootb,  and  another  at  the 
bottom^  just  before  the  trachea  separates  into  two  divtsioBs, 
to  cooHBiiDioato  With  the  right  awl  left  Inng;  it  is  ia  the 
hwir  larynlK  that  the  chief  arrangement  is  found  by  which 
thotte  Tarieties  and  niceties  in  sonnd  are  produced,  so 
beautifully  exemplified  in  the  notes  of  our  singing  bhrds, 
and  for  which  it  is  so  ingeniottsly  and  coriously 
adapted,  but  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  desoribo. 
The  trachea   is  also,   in   some  others  of  the   tribe,  pe- 
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eoJiftr  io  anoCfaer  respect    See  the  aeodttilt  of  the  BmciHiUf 
HeroHy  note  23»  Part  I.  , 

TiM'Unter  is  largiest  in'these'birdt  wboBerespirstory  cii|^s 
ire  tbe  leael ;:  be«ce  Mr.  Grebk,;  in  bi8<  LeehuPlm  ol'  (JU 
€Mg€r4^  Stttig9an9)  before  alludecb  to,  coi^ectDrea  tbal  tbe^ 
ofiooof  tbat  vi8oa8t,(Bot  only  in  binb^  botalBO  in  the  nHpn^ 
imKa^,  besiden  it»  known  OBe>  of  seksretingp  tbe>  biie,  is  tm 
tfieiieime  mpUri^  clumge  iniht  Uoodi  and,  thenoe^  het 
oentidere  itvagatiabflidiai^  or  fientrallung. 

The  eftiar6tfil^  mtidf  io  bird»ariserfrom;tlie  Tiiknis  onat 
of  tbe  intestines  in  at  similar,  wa^i  to  those:  in>  the;  mammaliai 
Eere  asain,  Miv  GiiBEtf  thinkft,,  Umit  they  give,  out  tiieir 
oontenla.  to  tbe  bloedl^not  only  hy  means  of  tbe ftoti«ic>iJMeiv 
bat  aiao  by  meay  oMsr  tommmmotiiomt  wbieb  tbey  have  in* 
diffNPant.  f^rts  of  tbei  body!  with  tbe^  yeans.* 

Tbere'isnodanbt|,bovPC(Tec^  tbit  the  food  as  well  as  Uw 
iiatncai  habita  of  binds  maybe  g^atty  attsred  1^  domestical* 
(ion^.  as  weli  as  olbev  oauses ;  when  a  oorresponding  chanfo 
iathe  atraotiuwof  tbe*stooaadimay  be  pieaiune^  and  has  been 
ocoaftionaUy  obserfed.  Btglea  fanve  been  supported  wholly 
oiLt»rnadi  Mr.  SovxHSV  infbraia  me,,  (bat  some  lads  having 
taken  a  yoimg;  (M  ip  the  neigbbonrbood  of  Kotnoick  lAJtHi 
they  fed  him  with  fisb^  which  he  likedi  well  and  tbioye 
opon.  Mk  SovTnsy  tbinkfi  thiai  Ihot  lodiGalMre  of  tbe  same 
lympalby  or  fcmdrcKl  Ukings  aa  tboao^  ef  the^  cat ;— bbth  it  is 
well  known  feed  upon  mice.  The  youths  liying'  heiide  the 
lake,  and  being  fiood^of  fisbkig,.  tb^y  donld  take  smaM  perch 

*  This  was  meDtionfed  by  Mr.  Orbbn  in  his  Lectures, 
ciriefly  for  the  porpose  of  exciting  attention  to  the  coi^ecture  ; 
namely,  that  not  only  itr  birds,  bnt  also  in  tiumt  the  absorbents 
pour  their  contents  into  the  blood  by  immy  other  commtcitica^ioaf 
w/U%  U,  besidea  that  directly  of  the  thartidc  dmct. 
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in  any  qiiantity,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Owl^  for  coa-* 
venience,  was  fed  upon  this  diet. 

Besides  such  changes  in  their  food  produced  by  domesti- 
oation,  other  changes  from  the  same  cause  may  be  occa- 
sionally obserred.  Some  of  the  song  birds  will  n'mgai  night 
if  placed  in  considerable  light.  This  may  be  seen  exempli- 
fied in  some  of  the  bird-shops  of  the  metropolis,  where,  fre- 
quently, not  only  in  the  spring,  but  also  in  the  month  oi 
November,  (I  have  heard  them  on  the  20th  of  this  last 
month,)jnany  of  the  song  birds  are  as  lively  akid  barmonions 
at  nine  o'clock  at  night  as  in  any  part  of  the  day. 

Birds,^  haying  no  urinary  bladder,  a9  above  stated,  do 
not  eject  the  fluid  secreted  in  the  kidneys,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mammalia,  they  baying  no  organ  for  sucli  purpose.^ 
The  kidneys  in  birdj  are  considerably  elongated,  and  mueb 
larger  in  proportion  to  their  sisee  than  those  in  the  manram- 
lia ;  this  enlarged  size  has  been  supposed  necessary  in  con- 
sequence  of  there  being  little  or  no  transpiration  by  the  skin, 
much  of  the  fluids  which  pass  off  by  this  process  in  the 
mammalia,  passing  off  in  birds,  it  is  supposed,  by  means 
of  the  kidneys ;  but  the  secretion  from  these  glands  i»  dis- 
charged directly  from  them  into  the  rectum,  and  thenoe- 
ejected  with  the  fseoes,  over  which  it  may  be  seen,  » 
whitish  substance,  that  afterwards  assumes  a  ehalky  appear- 
ance. The  Ostrich  has,  however,  it  is  said,  a  sort  of 
urinary  bladder.^ 

The  manner  in  which  birds  sleep  may  also  be  noticed. 
The  Pie  and  Sparrow  tribe,  denominated  by  Mr.  Vigors 
Insessores  or  Perchers,  usually  sleep  standing  on  one  leg 
upon  some  tree,  bush,  or  other  elevation,  with  the  head 
turned  behind,  and  the  bill  thrust  under  the  feathers  on  the 
back,  or  under  the  wing.  Indeed,  these  appears  to  be  the 
general  habits  t)f  the  whole  race  of  birds  in  regard  to  their 
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.  ^^ode  of  resting  and  deep :  for  the  Duck  and  Goose,  although 
^cy  do  not  perch,  will  freqaently  sleep  standing  on  one  leg 
opon  the  ground,  with  their  heads  turned  rounds  and  the  bills 
Under  the  wings.    The  common  Cock  and  Hen,  although 
they  invariably  perch,  if  a  perch  can  be  obtained,  do  not, 
when  sleeping,  rest  usually  on  one  leg,  bat  they  sink  down 
^ith  their  bodies  upon  the  perch,  having  their  legs  com- 
pressed under  them.    The  common  Field  Lark  sleeps  upon 
the  ground  with  his  legs  also  similiarly  compressed.    It  is 
probable  also,  that  all  the  tribe  of  birds,  even  the  Perchers, 
occasionally  sink  down  with  their  bodies  resting  on  the 
perch  daring  their  soundest  sleep.    And,  what  is  very  re- 
markable in  the  structure  of  their  feet  and  legs,  the  greater 
the  weight  upon  the  muscles,  the  more  firmly  the  daws 
§^rasp  whatever  they  lay  hold  of;  hence  the  cause  that 
Mrds  do  not  fall  down  in  sleep  although  most  of  their  senses 
are  dormant. 

The  motion  of  the  branches  of  trees  produced  by  the 
wind  increases,  doubtless,  the  dispoiition  for  sleep  in  many 
birds ;  this  may  be  exemplified  in  the  Common  Fowl:  for 
placing  its  bill  under  the  wing,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
and  swaying  it  to  and  fVo  in  the  hand  for  a  very  short  time, 
will  produce  sleep:  a  beautiful  proof  of  the  adaptation  of 
birds  to  the  function. 

Most  of  the  tribe  of  birds  sleep  during  the  night;  but 
there  are  many  exceptions  to  this.  Owls  in  particular  are, 
during  the  night,  much  more  active  than  in  the  day  ;  their 
tight,  similar  to  that  of  cats,  appears  to  serve  them  best  in 
the  dark.  Many  of  the  Duck  tribe  are  not  only  wakeftil, 
but  feed  during  the  night ;  so  also  do  the  Oaai^tuekers. 
The  Nightingale,  and  a  few  other  song  birds,  are  also 
wakeful  while  in  song,  during,  at  least,  some  portion  of  the 
night ;  and  even  the  Cuckoo  will  be  occasionally  found  a 


oighllbr  9mgiiU»,  MtlM^  nmdi  wore  Tarel:if  90  thai 

It  ukpM  l>e  l¥>ted»  too,  that  10  alaioftt  ever>  species 
iPfAris  peciiliarly  distipgui^hed  from  the/«ina/««  so  that  t] 
rom^ersant  yii^  the  yubj^ct,  readily  Icqow  the  one  froi 
otJlier.  The  mal^s  of  many  of  the  trihe  have  more  g\ 
and  vivid  colours  on  their  plumage  ;  the  male  is  also 
often  larger  than  the  female.  This  may  be  strikingly 
im  the  Common  Coch  atid  Henf  the  Turkey ,  and  the  Phea 

lu  the  rofHicious  tribcSf  oq  the  contrary,  tlie  femn 
generally  larger  than  the  male.    Wi];,soN  informs  us 
the  female  of  the  Strix  VirgimanWf  or  Great  Hoi 
Owl,  is  four  inches  longer  than  the  male  i  and  in  son 
the  Falcon  genus  the  diJBTerence  is  more  considerable 
thif. 

Somotinies,  however,  these  distinguishing  marks  ar 
no  means  so  apparent.    The  Cock  Blackbird  is  kn 
obiefly  by  his  intensely  yellow  hill,  and  the  superior  blac 
of  his  plumage.    The  distinction  between  the  Heti  and 
Thrush  is  not  very  strongly  marked ;  and  that  of  the 
and  Ben  Pintado,  or  Guinea  Fowl,  is  so  slight, 
nothing  but  close  observation  will  ascertain  it.    This 
bird  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  although  domesticate 
this  country,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  acquires  the  habits  am 

v. 

eility  of  the  Domestic  Fowl.  The  female,  if  left  to  bei 
invaris^bly  seeks  some  place  for  her  nest  distant  and  a 
fron^  the  rest  of  the  poultry ;  and,  what  is  very  remarki 
she  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground.  This 
do^s  not  conform  itself  in  ita  habits  to  climate  like  s 
others  ;  h^npe,  in  England,  it  is  a  very  bad  protector  < 
own  o^ringi 

The  pairing  of  bird9  is  also  a  subject  which  deserves 
tenticm  in  their  Natural  History.    While  some  are  m 
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and  of  eonne  pui^  olbeis;  ai»  polffgatitmu,  umL 
Ocver,  miless  oompeiM^  oonfme  tbtiM^lvefl  to  uidividiial 
si89ociation. 

All  the  rflpAetoMt- tribes  betoog  to  the  monogamoas  clam ; 

the  same  magr  be  said  of  the  Perekert ;  the  Pigtom  tribe 

are  also  generally  monogaaiiDas ;  soi  also  appear  to  be  all 

the  jfmlAtoift  class ;  but  the  aquatic  birds  and  wadtr^  vary 

ia  ti^  respeei;  some  aro  aiOBOgamous ;  others  polygamous. 

The  galiiaaceouB  tribe  are  geocrally  polygaaieas.  Altboagh 

.the  puerile  noiiou  thai;  bifds  pait  on  Yalentiue^s  day  in  this 

ooantry  is  not,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit,  yet 

there  is  no  qiiestioii>  boivever^  that  about  that  period,  or 

sooner  or  later  in  the  spring,  nfttoy  birds  cease  their  giega- 

rious  assooiatien,  and  nieet  only  in  pairs  for  the  perfoimance 

uC  the  important  office  of  incubation  and  rearing  their 

yooBg.     Whether  this  assoeialion  in  pairs  continue  for 

QK«e  Uian  one  seaaoa  by  the  same  birds  does  not  appear  to 

be  yet  accurately  ascertained.    The  Cuckoo  is  also  said  to 

be  a  polygamist;  but  we  do  npt  yet  know  sufficient  of  the 

babits  of  thiis  bird. 

There  is  one  other  fact  relative  to  the  change  in  the  plu- 
mage of  birds  which  may  be  mentioned  here,  namely,  that 
someliBoetf  the  female  assqmes  the  feathers  and  appearance 
of  the  male  bird;  this  has  been  noticed  in  the  Common 
Hen^  the  Pe%-b€0,  a^d  a  few  others ;  and  as  this  change 
has  been:  mest  commonly  observed  in  old  birds,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  age  alone;  but  ^ome  late  observations  tend 
to  prove  that  the  change  arises  from  soiae  disease  of  the 
Seaitid  orgaos  in  female  birds:  for  some  young  female 
birds  have  also  been  observed  witii  male  feathers;  and 
disaectloiis  in  all  pm>ve  the  diseased  state  of  those  organs. 

AJWKHigh  the  Periods  of  the  Incubation  of  Birds  are 
censf  ally  psetty  regular,  they  are  by  no  means  exactly  so, 
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coDftlderable  variatiODs  having^  been  oi>ierYcd  in  them  when 
opportunities  have  been  taken,  or  bate  oconrred,  for  sacfa 
notice. 

It  appears  that,  wben  Turkies  have  sat  on  the  eggs  of 
the  Hen,  tbe  duration  has  been 'from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
seven  days ;  the  same  bird  en  its  own  eggs  from  twenty* 
six  to  twenty»ntne  days.  Hens  sat  on  Ducks*  eggs  from 
twenty^six  to  thirty-four  days;  on  their  own  eggs  from 
nineteen  to  twenty-four  days.  Ducks  have  sat  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  days.  Geese  from  twenty-nine  , 
to  thirty- three  days.  Pigeons  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
days.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  extended  observation 
will  shew  still  greater  irregularities  in  the  various  periods 
of  the  Incubation  of  Birds,  which  seem  to  increase  in  du- 
ration in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird :  while  the 
Ostrich  and  Swan  require  six  weeks,  and  the  solitary  Dodo, 
it  is  said,  seven,  to  complete  tlie  process,  the  Humming-bird 
takes  only  about  twelve  days. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  equability  of  warmth  is 
one  of  tbe  essentials  in  the  due  process  of  incubation. 
Where  the  Hen  frequently  leaves  her  nest  and  the  eggs  ex- 
posed, or  where  tbe  nest  itself  is  in  an  unsheltered  situation^ 
the  process  is  very  often  retarded,  sometimes,  indeed,  ren- 
dered wholly  unproductive.  y'dMiig'  mothers  are  generally 
worse  managers  of  their  eggs  and  their  young  than  those 
who  have  had  more  expertenee ;  in  this  not  differing  from 
the  hunuin  subject! 

Although  the  number  of  eggs  which  both  domestic  and 
wild  birds  lay  before  they  are  diposed  to  sit  upon  them,, 
provided  they  are  not  disturbed,  is  generally  pretty  regular, 
yet  that  number  may  be  considerably  increased  by  removing 
the  eggs-as^  they  are  laid,  leaving  one  or  more  in  the  nest. 
In  domestie  fowls  this  has  been  so  well  ascertained,  that  a 


^^  will  lay  one  every  day  for  mauy  weekK  provided  one 
only  be  left  id  the  nest,  although,  if  left  to  herself,  she 
osnaJly  sits  apon  about  fifteen.  And  RAt*  informs  us, 
OB  the  aathofity  of  Dr.  Lister,  that  a  Swallow,  whose 
oiotl  nomber  Is  abotit  ^ye,  having  the  eggs  subtracted  In  a 
nnilar  way»  laid  nineteen  successively  and  then  gave  over. 

Toong  birds,  when  batched,  are  of  two  kinds:  one  has  . 
down  upon  the  body,  the  eyes  open,  and  will  pick  up  its 
food  almost  immediately  on  leaving  the  shell ;  such  are 
the  young  of  many  or  most  of  the  aquatic  tribes,  and  those 
of  the  Hen,  Pheasant,  Partridge,  &c. ;  the  mother  by 
qoaking  or  clucking  calling  the  young's  attention  to  its 
food :  the  nests  of  such  birds  are  usually  on  the  ground. 
The  other  kinds  (those  for  the  most  part  whose  nests  are 
bailt  on  some  elevation)  are  completely  naked  and  the 
eyes  closed ;  these  require  to  be  fed  by  the  parent  bird  for 
tiKO,  or  sometimes  more,  weeks.     The  eagerness   with 
which  these  all  rear  up  their  heads  and  open  their  mouths, 
apon  the  least  disturbance  of  the  nest,  is  truly  astonishing. 
They  however  soon  become  covered  with  feathers ;  from 
one  to  two  weeks  are,  in  general,  a  suflScient  time  to  render 
them  foU  fiedged  and  able  to  fly.    During  this  period  they 
are,  of  eourse,  often  covered  by  the  parent  bird.    The  first 
kind  ure  hived  by  the  mother,  for  some  time,  very  often  during 
the  day,  and,  of  course,  during  the  night ;  and  afterwards,  at 
longer  intervals,  for  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more  weeks, 
aeeording  to  the  more  or  less  genial  warmth  of  the  season. 
It  may  be  mentioned  too  that  many  of  the  useful  or 
harmless  tribe  of  birds  have  often  two,  sometimes  more, 
broods  in  a  season;,  and  that  their  eggs  ace  commonly  more 
or  less,  numerous — the  Hens,  the  Ducks,  the  Partridges,  &o. 
are. peculiarly  so^  while  the  egg9  of  the  more  rapacious 

*  Wisdom  of  God   manifested  in  the  works  of  Creation. 
8fo.  1719,  page  119. 
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tribes*  axe  getneraUy  few,  and  hence  the  m&sease  oi  aooh. 
birds  is  considerably  more  restricted. 

Pr.  ProQt  found  the  specific  grayity  of  new- laid  eggs  ta 
yary  from  1080  to  1090 ;  that  eggs  oir  being  kep4  sone^  time 
became  specifically  lighter  than  water,  owing  to  the  sobstiliH 
tion  of  air  for  a  portion  of  the  water  wbicl^  eacapea;  that  aa 
egg  exposed  for  two  years,  to  ordinary  circamatapces^  t^st 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  weight ;  that  an  egg  loses  aboul  one- 
sixth  of  its  weight  daring  incubation;  a  quantity  amonntiBg 
to  eight  times  a&  much  as  it  loses  under  ordinary  oiroun- 
stances.  Although,  i<i  the  size  and  colours  of  eggs  of  the 
same  species,  tbere  is  a  general  conforouty,  yiet  differenoes 
occasionally  occur ;  in  some  of  the  tiimoi^e  and.  tail  trtt>e« 
whose  eggs  are  usually  variegated  with  spotsi.  t|i^  hafie 
been  seen  perfectly  white. 

There  is  a  very  simple,  yet  I  believe  not  ^ery  generally 
knoHrn, method  of  ascertaining  the  vitality  of  an  egg.  If,  on 
applying  the  tongue  to  the  larger  end  of  it,  \i^n)th  be  felt, 
the  egg  may  be  presumed  alive  and  good ;  if  cold,  the  con- 
trary, dead  and  bad.* 

It  should  be  also  observed,  that  although  the  eggaof  birds 
vary  considerably  in  taste,  and  some  are  much  more  palatable 
and  agreeable  than  others,  yet  none  of  them  apfNsass  to  be 
absolutely  unwholesome  as  food. 

In  closing  this  shoct  account  of  the  inpubation  of  birds, 
a  singular  fact  must  be  adverted  to  which  was  finst  broufirt 
into  public  notiee  by  Mr.  Yarrel,  a  gentleaian^  to  whons 
the  public,  as  well  as  myself,  are  highly  indebled  for  the 

*  On  my  boiling  in  water,for  afew  minutes,  the  egg  of  a  Gainea 
HeOf  {Numida  MeleagriSf)  which  had  been  kept  for  the  long 
period  of  six  or  seven  years,  the  egg  exploded  with  a  report 
similar  to  that  of  a  load  pistol :  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  gaseovs  np^tter,  arinng  from  the  deoompoaition  of  the 
contents  of  tbe  egg. 
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^eoMiHiJii^tioB  of  many  iBterevting  pacticnUurf  eooct nung 
birds*,  Sqmc  of  tbese  will  be  fowid  in  bb  papera  in  tbe 
SQOond  vpliime  of  tbe  Zo^lagual  Jourml.  The  fast  to  wbicb 
I  alliide  Ui  tbat  there  b  attached  to  the  appef  nandible  of  all 
>oiiog  birds  about  to  be  hatched  a  homy^  appendage,  by 
which  tbey  are  enabled  more  effectually  to  make  perfora- 
tiona  in  the  shell,  and  oontribnte  to  thek  own  liberation. 
This  sharp  pfominenoe,  to  use  th^  words  of  M&.  Yarrel, 
becooakea  opposed  to  the  shell  at  ^a^ioiis  points,  in  a  line 
steading  thronghourt  its  whole  okcumference^  about  one 
third  below  the  laiger  end  of  tbe  egg ;  and  a  seriea  of  p^r- 
loralionfl  more  or  less  numerous  are  thus  effeoted  bj  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  chick,  weakening  tbe  siieii  in  a 
direetion  opposed  to  the  muspular  power  of  the  bird :  it  is 
thus  oltimately  eiiabled»  bjf  its  own  efforts,  to  break  the  walls 
of  its  prison.  In  the  common  fowl,  this  horny  appendage  falls 
off  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  chick  ishatclied  ;  in  the  Pigeon 
it  sometimes  ren»ains  on  the  beak  ten  or  twelve  days;  this 
irises,  doiribtless,  from  the  young  Pigeons  being  fed  by  the 
parent  bird  for  some  time  after  their  being  hatched ;  and  * 
thas  there  is  no  oecasion  for  the  yonng  using  the  beak  for 
picking  np  its  food. 

The  rapidity  of  the  flight  of  Birds  constitutes  one  of  their 
pecaliarities ;  some  of  tbe  more  swift  have  been  known  to 
travel  many  hundred  leagues  in  a  f^w  hours.  The  Pigeon, 
it  is  well  known,  is  a  bird  of  v^y  swift  flight  i  many  of  the 
Palfoii  tribe  are  also  very  swift  in  tlieir  aerial  motions , 
tome  ef  them,  it  is  said,  wili  fly  150  miles  in  an  hour.  The 
9maUoiw9  are  also  very  swift  on  the  wing. 

Hence,  from  the  rapidity  and  power  of  their  flight,  many 
birds  are  occasionally  seen  in  most  regions  of  the  globe; 
lad,  from  the  powers  of  flight  and  of  swimming  which 
many  oficolte  birde  possess,  they  are  also  enabled  to  visit 
the  various  parts  of  the  earth.    These  last,  indeed,  are  en- 
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dowed  with  iDany  peculiaritien  and  functions,  which  these, 
withoui  palmate  feet,  nerer  evince :  the  sea,  to  many  of  the 
natatorial  tribe,  being  their  chief  abode.  Even  the  polar 
regions  o^  floating  ice  afford  to  many  of  them  not  only  a  re- 
treat daring  tempeataons  weather,  but  there  they  sleep,  and 
there  too  thoy  are  said,  occasionally,  to  hatch  their  young. 

The  Understanding  of  Birds  is  of  considerable  variety : 
some  are  remarkably  intelligent,  while  others  are  extremely 
stupid  ;  the  Water  Birds,  haying  palmate  feet^  seen  to 
be  considerably  Ibeneath  the  Land  Birds  and  Waders  in 
their  intellectual  powers.  It  appears  to  be  also  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  volume  of  brain  is  greater  among  the  hues- 
soreSt  (Perchers)  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  bodies, 
than  in  any  other  class,  and  their  intelligence  is,  therefore, 
stronger:*  this  fact  will,  doubtless,  obtain  the  attention  of 
the  Phrenologists, 

The  Males  of  the  various  tribes  (the  raptorial  birds  ex- 
cepted) are  those  which  sing  the  best  and  make  the  most 
noise  ;  many  of  the  females  not  singing  at  all  or  but  very 
indifferently/  There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to 
this :  the  hen  Thrush,  Turdus  musica,  sings  in  its  natural 
state,  if  not  equal  to  the  cock,  yet  very  agreeably;  the 
hen  Blackbird,  on  the  contrary,  never  sings,  or  at  most, 
only  mutters.-  I  suspect  too,  that  some  ot  Xhe  female 
Warblers  will  be  found  to  sing  in  their  natural  state.  The 
female  of  the  Pensile  Warbler  sings,  although  not  e^ual 
to  the  male.  The  female  Redbreast,  I  believe,  also  sings ; 
\hs  female  Skylark  will  be  founds  I  suspect,  also, to  sing ; 
the  female  Bulfinch,  Mr.  Sweet  informs  me,  (see  his  let- 
ter forwards)  sings  finely  in  contfnement  It  would  be  pre- 
mature to  lay  down  any  law  upon  this  subject^  but  it  will 
be  found)  I  presume,  tolerably  correct,  that  when  the  male 
of  any  species  of  Bird  sings  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 

*  Vigor's  Linn.  Transactions,  vol.  ziv.  page  404. 
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llie  fenu^s  of  the  same  species  most  probably  also  sings : 
instanced  in  the  Thrush,  the  PbNsilb  Warbler,  and,  I 
suspect,  tbe  Rrdbreast  and  the  Sky-Lark.  Bat  here 
also  a  record  of  more  observed  facts  is  wanted. 

Mr.  Barrinoton  (see below)  thinks,  tbattbe  reason  why 
femalei  do  not  sing  is,  because  if  they  did,  when  sitting  on 
their  eggs,  they  woUid  be  discoTered ;  tbis  is  by  no  means 
a  canclasive  reason ;  ibr  I  once  discovered  a  llirash's  nest 
by  hearing  the  parent  bird  sing  while  sitting  on  tbe  eggs. 
Besides,  as  the  cock  and  hen  of  many  species  frequently 
sit  on  the  eggs  in  tarn,  the  female's  not  singing  could  be 
no  security  to  the  nest  while  tbe  cock  was  sitting  and  sing- 
ing there. 

Of  the  RA^TORtAt  ^BXhtf  too,  from  many  of  the  /males 
being  larger  than  the  males,  tiieir  noise  will  be  found,  most 
probably,  more  loud  and  striking  than  their  masculine 
iBfttes<  But  we  Want,  on  this  curious  subject,  a  record  of 
OKMre  observed  facts  relative  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Birds  in  their  Natural  state.  The  babits  and  mftfioef  &^  9C 
imestieated  Birds  should  not  be  depended  upon,  as  they 
become,  in  many  instances,  greatly  altered  by  confinement. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Vol. 
ixii.  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrinoton  relative  to  tlie  Sino- 
iNo  of  Birds,  that  every  lover  of  Natural  History  should 
peruse;  It  is  not  capable  of  condensation  so  as  to  suit  this 
Introduction.  That  paper  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  read 
with  caution:  for  the  Hon.  Gentleman  seems  to  have  gene- 
nilized  somewhat  too  extensively. 

He  says,  for  instance,  that  female  Birds  never  sing ;  and 
that  the  song  of  every  Bird  is  an  imitated  note  ;  (t.  e,)  a 
note  which  the  Bird  ba»  before  beard.  He  considers  tbe 
power  of  song  in  Birds  as  similar  to  that  of  language  in 
man,  and  argues,  that,  as  no  language  is  innate,  so  neither 
tre  tbe  notes  of  Birds.    I  suspect,  however,  that  although 
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in  maiqr  iostaDbes,  the  notes  of  Birds  ai»  copied,  «re  iail** 
tibnst  that  sone  will  be-lbiiiid  aevelftiielea'  not  so :  but  hme 
too  a  knowledge  of  more  observed  faots^is  wanted: 

Mr.  Barrin^ton  «Merts,i  sonewbnl  paimdoxieally^  it 
appeafs  to  me,,  that  the  iobabilMits  of  London  aie  betlfcr 
judges  of  the  songs  of  Birds  than' the  inbabitants^  of  the 
comrtpj^  There  atci6ai(  observers  doabtiess  to  be  found  in 
town  as  well  as  in  the  ooautry^  hvttm  ff^^AnbAv^r  limg 
in^the  eonntrgr  nsust  be  ncieessarUyyi  fkom>  the  opportunities 
wbieb  be  posoessas^  aibeltar  jiodge  tfaatt^one^  equal  abif« 
lity  in  town:  for  the  knowledge  acquired  of  Biida  in  eon^ 
fioement  cannot  b&  estimated  so  highly  as  tbat  obtained  oi 
them  in  their  natural  state:  as  it  can  never  be,  with- any 
certainty,  more  than  acknowledge  of  domeiUctOed  Biidst 

A|^n,  Mr.  Bakain&ton,  speaking  of  the  song  of  the 
Nighiinjfale,  says,  '*  tbat,.aaiiQ«gh(  it  sings  by  day,  the  song 
is  then  codfonnded  with  that  of  other  birds^"  Now,  so  far 
flrom  this  being  the  case,  if  there  be  any  bird  of  s<ing  whose 
tsidtesraredsstingiririiabie  from  other  Birds  when  nai^F  Bhrds 
sing  together,  the  Nightingale  is  tbat  Bird ;  Us  fulVand  so- 
norous  modulations  being  most  readilyi  distinguished  from 
the  song  of  eveiy  other  Bird^* 

Birds,  when  in  their  natnral  state,  shig  only  hi 
the  spring,  (1  speak  of  course  of  the  Birds  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe;,  their  habits  in  the 
tonid  zone  are  doubtless  considerably  different;)  to  this 
there  are,^  in  this^  eeuolry,  a  few  exceptions.  The  J?ed- 
breoit  sing^  at  almost  every  season  of  tiie  year  except  in 
severe  firost.  The  Thnuh  toov  nngs  during  a  nraob  greater 
portion  of  the  year  than  the  Blsuekbird.  The  Thradh  iup 
deed  wlU  bo  foutad  to  sing  oeeasienaily,  in  favourable  situ- 


*  '<  I]  efface  j^ar  racial  de  son  chant  ceini  de  tons  Fes  plu- 
mages.**—St.  PiKRRB,  see  the  note  on  the  Nightingale,  in  Part  f . 
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afimw  «nd  inr  w«a#M>lr,  if  NlittMt  et^ry  sMMit  of  tbe  yeai<. 
Tlie  stela  <tf  the  afiifo«{iiliieite  biui  niMfiWertioilaMy  a  ^at 
effect  on  Blrds'^  Hbey  rarely  shi^  in  tery  boisteroivsv  very 
wel^  or  Tiry  eold  weather.  Tet  some  of  ffcem  will  oe^oa- 
iloiiatly  fii^  ev>en  dartog  wet  w^ifther ;  many  o#  tfae  Tbr«flii< 
tribe  dv  aow  Mr.  Bowcsf,  in  ^ia  beaut^l  5<mn«e  lb  TtHM* 
bat  tbefaUowteg  gkaalle : 

**^Ai&  MUM  loiMB  Bird  at  day*8  departiiig  boar,  ^ 
Siiigs  br  tbe  saihibieafltf  of  the  tanntieiit  shower, 
ForgrtAil,  tbongb  ita  vrioga  be  Wei  tbe  wbile." 

1%e  Lark,  atttuda  atventis^  sing^  too,  oecaiiionally,  wfaiVe 
it  coiitinaea  solftary,  fer  many  montfan'  of  the  year.  As 
most  Birds  sing  only  daring  fair  weather,  we  are  warranted 
bi  tbe  eonchision:  that  their  songs  are  the  effect  of  plea sura- 
bte  iensatiOtts.  The  Mitsel  bird  is,  however,  said  to  sing 
doring  a  storm,  hemre  it  is  sometimes  called  tbe  iS^orm  CoeA; 
bfrt  the  term:  tunnn  shonid,  I  suspect,  be  interpreted  viitii : 
itssingmg  in  tempestuous  storm  is  greatly  to  be  donbted. 

The  Wood  Thrush,  the  Turdus  Mdodus  of  Wilson,  a 
.  native  of  North  America,  sings  also  in  moist  and  gloomy 
weather ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  sadder  tlie  day  the 
snreeter  its  song ;  oor  own  singing  Thrush  is  also  frequently 
heard  in  wet  weather ;  and,  in  the  spring,  many  other  Birds 
daring  the  transient  shower,  as  Mr.  Bowies  has  stated. 

It  may  be  observed  too,  that  Birds,  while  gregarious, 
in  this  country  at  least,  rarely,  if  ever,  sing  in  their  natural 
state,  altbougb  we  often  bear  them  singing  in  numbers  in  tbe 
Birdsbotm  of  the  metropolis  at  the  period  when  their  feUbw 
£ari#,  Ibr  instance,  are  associated  in  flocks  in  our  fields :  a 
proof  how  much  their  habits  may  be  ahered  by  domestica* 
tkm. 

It  bein^  a  fkct,  that  Birds  sing  chiefty  during  tire  spring  ; 
it  sppears  also  that,  in  this  season,  they  sing  best  during  thre 
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» 

roost  active  period  of  their  matiMd  co-operatioD  in  the  work 
of  procreation ;  their  songs  are  therefore  neither  anpoeti- 
cally,  nor  perhaps  untruly- termed  Iwe  songs.    The  Nighi' 

■ 

*ngale  is,  it  has  heen  said,  *'  silent  till  he  has  found  a  mate ; 
hi9  song  at  first  is  short  and  hesitating;  be  ventares  not  a 
foll  loud  swell,  till  he  sees  tlie  female  charged  with  the  fruits 
of  his  love.  As  soon  as  the  female  begins  to  hatch,  she 
ceases  to  sing,  and  soon  after,  the  mide  becomes  silent'' 
Mr.  SwEBT  informs  me,  that  be  has  kept  hen  Nightingales 
for  two  years  in  confinement,  and  that  he  never  heard  them 
sing;  the  probability  is,  therefore,  that  they  do  not  sing.  We 
want,  however,  more  records  concerning  the  natural  liistory. 
of  this  Bird. 

The  Nightingale's  s&ng  has  been  generally  considered,  at 
least  by  the  poets,  as  a  melancholy  one ;  and,  from  the  occa* 
sional  fulness  of  its  notes  and  the  slowness  with  which  some 
of  them  are  uttered,  and  when  heard,  too,  in  the  night, 
there  is  assuredly,  solemnity,  if  not  melancholy,  about  it. 
Notwitbsianding  Virgil's 

*'  Qualis  popuUd  marent  PhUtmela  sub  umbrd  :** 
and  MiItom's 

'^  Most  musical,  most  melancholy  .'V 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  some  beautiful  verses,  has  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  us,  that  it  is  an 

<<  Idle  thought! 
In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy !" 

I  am  sorry  to  diifer  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  but  J  cannot 
assent  to  the  assertion  that,  *' there  is  nothing  in  naturtt 
melancholy  V  wonld  that  it  were  a  truth !  nor  can  I  agree 
to  call  the  Nightingale's  a  merry  note.  Whatever  may  be 
the  feelings  of  the  Nightingale,  we  have  of  course  no  accu- 
rate means  of  knowing  them,  there  is  great  probability 
that,  when  he  sings,  they  are  pleasurable  j  but  it  does  not 
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follow  that  thhy  should  be^  therefore,  sprighthf.    If  we 

jadgre  of  the  sounds  emitted  by  birds  from  the  effect  which 

such  soands  hare  upon  ourselves,  and  we  do,  I  believe, 

generally  thus  judge  of  them,  I  think  there  is  certainly  no 

impropriety  in  calling  the  Nightingale's  a  pensive,  if  not  a 

melancholy  strain. 

<*  Lone  PhUonula.Xwoi'A  the  silent  grove. 
With  pensive  pleasare  listened  wakefal  love." 

Savage. 
Sir  William  Jones  has  also  an  elegant  stanza  concerning 
the  Nightingale,  the  opportunity  of  quoting  which  I  cannot 

resist: 

'^  Quand  le  RMsignol^  par  son  chant 
Si  rempli  de  teudresse, 
Poor  saluer  le  doax  printemps 
Au  point  dn  jour  s'empresse.'* 

Odes  d*  Hafzy  iv. 

While  I  am  not  disposed  to  echo  the  opinions  of  others 
without  examination,  and  should  consider  the  authority  of 
both  ViROiL  and  Milton  as  nothing  against /ar/,  >et  I 
cannot  think  Mr.  Coleridge  in  accordance  with  nature 
wlien  he  writes,  "  The  merry  nightingale*^*  The  merry  lark 
would,  I  presume,  be  more  readily  admitted  ;  this  bird^s 
song  having,  according  to  my  apprehension,  much  hilarity 
about  it;  so  thought  Sir  John  Davies  : 

''Early,  clieerfal,  monnting  larhf 
Light's  gentle  usher,  morning's  clerk, 
In  merry  notes  delighting." 

Hymns  to  Astrea. 
Having  cpntroverted  Mr. Coleridob*s  opinion,  injustice 
to  him  it  ought  to  be  stated  that  he  does  not  stand  alone 
in  it.    Chauc£r  has 

'^4lie  Nightingale  with  so  mery  a  note." 
/  ^  The  Flour e  and  the  Lettf, 
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BKr.  Elt.qn,  too,.lia3 

«<  Thon  UiUipg,  apijt,  yet  spr^Miy  Nightijpg^l^  ;'* 
liiut^MnfortuBatel^,  this  geutlemanJs^oi^s,ii|ider  «JiPM(»r  d^^ 
advantuge  with  Mr.  GoLERV)a.E;,  (aep  hek)^w,).be  fi^,  i^  H^ 
jiame  volume,  "Poem9>  1804/' the  foUavnii^  jl^lQ«9  mbUbl 
quote  rather  for  their  beauty  than  to  prove  l^w  incoiu^i^t^ 
some  of  our  poeis  can  occaaiQiiaUy  \j^, 

''  Soft  as  the  Nightingale's  re-mnrmured  moan, 
When  cradled  on  the  branch  in  moonlight  rest. 
The  mazy  warblings  heave  her  wakeful  breast.'' 

Akenside  calls  the  song  of  the  Nightingale,  simply, 

<*  Melodious  Philomela's  wakefnl  strain." 

Pktuurea  of  Imagination^  Book  iii. 

The  late  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  wbich  has 
been  long  since  published,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
opinion  with  the  preceding  writers.  A  French  writer  in 
Le  Spectacle  de  la  Nature,  describing  the  Nightingale^ s 
Song,  has  taken  another  view  of  it ;  he  says  **  tie  Rossignol 
va  du  serieux  an  badin  ;  d'un  chant  simple?  an  gl^zouiUement 
le  plus  bizarre  ;  des  tremblemens  et  des  roulemens  les  plus 
16gers,  k  des  soupirs  languissans  et  lamentables  qu'il 
abandonne  cnsuite  pour  revenir  k  sa  gaiety  naturelle;" 
which  implies  that  its  song  is,  by  turns,  both  gay  and 
grave.  After  all,  and  admittting,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
difficulty,  that  some  of  the  Nightingale's  notes  are  uttered 
quickly,  yet,  from  the  long  pauses  between  the  different 
strains  of  the  song,  and  many  of  the  notes  being 

'*  Of  linked  sweetnes&long  drawn  out," 

it  still  docs  appear  to  me  most  extraordinary  that  any  oqe 
should  be  disposed  to  call  them  merry,  or  even  uprightly. 
Yet,  although  I  cannot  admit  that  the  Nightingale's  notes 
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areoBerryj  I  caoootiuiSQiit  totbecAiifeiiNsaiipied  by  Thomson 
for  ber  sorrowing  strains,.namely,  that  they  are  produced  hy 
%  l09s  of  bfir  young;  itliat 

'^AlkibaDdoned  to  despair,  she  iHngs 
Her  «orr»ws  through 4be  oight:" 

Thomson's  picture  of  the  Nightingale^  thus  singing,  may 
do  ?ery  well  in  poetry,  but  it  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  na- 
ture and  truth.  See  Mr.  Sweet's  letter  forward ;  and  also 
the  rude  on  the  Nightingale  in  the  6rst  part. 

Haying  listened  for  a  long  time  this  morning,  (May  10, 
1826,)  to  the  song  of  the  Nightingale  near  Homeey-wood 
Bouse,  as  mentioned  below,  I  am  more  strongly  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  I  have  here  expressed  concerning  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten^  that  the  long- 
drawn  notes  of  its  day-song  are  neither  so  striking,  nor, 
perhaps,  so  lenj;tbenedy  as  those  which  are  uttered  by  the 
same  bird  at  midnight.  In  accordance  with  this,  thus 
beautifully  sings  Milton  : 

*'  Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
Tlie  cooly  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night'Warhling  bird  that,  now  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  Iovc*Iaboured  song ;  now  reigns 
Fnll-orb*d  the  moon,  and  with  more  pleasing  light, 
.Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.'' 

Par.  Lost,  Book  v. 

Milton,  we  see,  treats  the  Nightingale  as  a  inc/le,  while 
most  of  our  poets  have,  following  the  ancients,  I  presume, 
ecliQed  without  discrimination  their  practice  of  calling  him 
Philomela,  and  feminine,  of  course.  It  is,  however,  time 
to  approach  and  adopt  the  truth  as  it  is  found  in  nature : 
bat  the  temptation  to  ^make  a  lady  sentimental  is,  it 
mast  be  admitted,  often  too  great  to  be  resisted ;  and  in 
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this  respect  I  have  myself  offended.  See  the  Nightingale's 
Song. 

I  must  just  add,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  himself  has  not 
always  been  of  the  opinion  stated  aboire:  for  in  bis  Toianie 
of  poems,  published  in  1796,  he  has  on  Effunon  to  the 
Nightingale,  in  which  is  the  following  line : 

''Thon  warblest  sad  thy  pity  pleading  strains." 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hear  what  Lord  Byron  says : 
**Thi8  rose  to  calm  my  brother's  cares^ 
A  message  from  the  Bulbiil*  bears ; 
It  says  to  night  he  will  prolong 
For  Selim^s  ear  his  sweetest  song ; 
And  though  bis  note  is  somewhat  sad, 
He*ll  try,  for  once,  a  strain  more  glad ; 
With  some  faint  hope  his  altered  lay, 
May  sing  these  gloomy  thoughts  away." 

Bride  of  Abydos. — Canto  I. 

His  lordship,  in  a  note,  after  alluding  to  the  controversy 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  subject,  adds,  ^'I 
dare  not  venture  a  conjecture  on  the  point,  though  a  little 
inclined  to  the  *  errare  malleni,  &c.'  if  Mr.  Fox  was 
mistaken.'^ 

See  more  concerning  the  Nightingale  in  the  note  on  this 

bird  in  Part  I.   and  also  the  following   letter  from  Mr. 

Sweet,  of  Chelsea,  a  gentleman  who  has  kept  several  of  oar 

birds  of  passage  the  whole  year  through,  and  has  had  many 

opportunities  of  observing  some  curious  facts  concerning 

them. 

Chelsea,  Dec.  7th,iBf6. 
Sir, 

Several  of  my  birds  are  now  in  song,  though  their 

soDg  is  not  so  load  nor  so  fine  as  it  is  when  the  days  begin  to 

*  Bo4bal :  the  Turkish  name  for  the  Nightingale. 
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l«ngth^.  Those  that  ling  at  present  are,  two  NigkiiagMU$y 
one  Redatait,  and  the  larger  fVkiie^kr^td :  the  !VUhw  tVrm 
has  also  began  a  little,  bat  its  notes  are  very  low  at  present. 
MThen  they  are  all  io  full  song  I  will  write  to  you  agaUi»  as  you 
will  probably  be  surprised  at  soom  of  their  notes. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  wbei^  here,  I  once  had  a  ftnuUt 
Nightingale,  which  built  a  nest  with  mc  in  a  little  work-basket 
that  was  put  in  its  cage  on  purpose.  In  three  days  it  built  a 
very  large  and  fine  nest,  m  hich  was  constructed  with  dry  leaves 
and  pieces  of  mat .  (it  was  a  one-year-old  bird.)  It  laid  three 
eggs,  on  which  it  sat  about  two  days,  when  it  was  almost  famished 
for  want  of  food  ;  the  male  not  being  very  well  at  the  time,  so 
that  he  would  not  feed  her.  She  then  left  the  nest  to  feed, 
and,  when  she  returned,  she  threw  out  the  eggs  and  broke  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  she  would  have  succeeded  well  another 
season,  but  a  gentleman  wishing  particularly  to  have  her,  I 
parted  with  her.  My  WhUeihroata  have  often  built  in  the  cage, 
but  have  never  laid  -,  I  believe  the  reason  is,  they  are  too  fat : 
the  male  Whitethroat  works  at  the  building  as  much  as  the  fe- 
male, wbicli  is  not  the  case  with  the  Nightingale, — the  female 
completes  the  whole  herself. 

The  Nightingale^  in  confinement,  only  sings  by  night  in 
summer  ;  but  my  Redstart  sings  every  night  at  the  present  time. 
I  once  had  a  Redstart  that  was  bred  up  by  hand  from  the 
nest,  which  learnt  to  sing  the  Copenhagen  Waltz,  which  was 
occasionally  sung  to  it,  and  it  would  go  through  regularly  with 
the  person  that  sung  to  it,  only  stopping  occasionally  to  say 
clupput.  This  is  mentioned  in  my  account  of  that  species  in  the 
work  that  X  published  on  this  tribe;*  likewise  of  a  Whitethroat 

•  "  TAe  British  fVarblers:  an  account  of  the  genus  Sylvia  ; 
illustrated  by  six  beautifully  coloured  figures,  taken  from  living 
specimens  in  the  author's  collection,  with  directions  for  their 
treatment  according  to  the  author's  method  ',  in  which  b  ex- 
plained how  the  interesting  and  fine  singing  birds  belonging  to 
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tliat  wduh)  sing  for  hirars  against  a  Nigbtiogaley  the  same  bii 

tfiat  is  now  id  song  at  my  h6«4&. 

I  always  tind  the  male  birds  of  this  tribe  sing  more  ai 

loader  when  a  female  of  the  same  species  is  ta  the  cage  wi 

them;  but  the  females  seldom  8ii>g;  I  had  a  female  Redsti 

which  sung  a  little ;  and  female  Bul^ches  sing  as  (Vec^neBt 

as  the  males. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Yours,  troly, 

R.  Sweet. 

The  fact  that  the  songs  of  birds  are  prompted  chiefly  I 
love  is  finely  described  by  Thomson ;  indeed,  the  lover 
nature,  ai^d  particularly  of  ornithology^  can  scarcely  res 

that  poet  too  often : 

"  Up  springs  the  Lark, 
Sl|rill  voiced  and  loud  the  messenger  of  morn  -, 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  (nnefnl  nations.    Every  copse 
Deep*tangled,,tree  irregular,  and  bush 
Bending  with  dewy  moisture,  o*er  the  heads 
Of  the  coy  quiristers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.    The  Thrush, 
The  WMd'larkf  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length 
Of  notes  ^  when  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  and  purposes  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 
The  Blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  Bulfinch  answers  from  the  grove; 
Nor  are  the  LinnetSf  o'er  the  flowering  furze 

this  genus  may  be  managed,  and  kept  in  as  good  health  as  ai 
common  bird  whatever ;  by  Robert  Swbbt,  F.r^s.  a«thor ' 
Horttts  SuburbcMus  Li>ndinensis,  ^e,  dfc,"  8vo. 
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Ponr'd  out  profusely,  silent.    Join*d  to  these, 
Innamerable  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade 
.Of  new-sprnng  leaves,  tbeirmodfitatioiis  mix 
MdliftMits.    The  Joy,  the  AmIe,  liie  Dmo, 
And  each  bamh  pipe  diseocdast  heard  aletse. 
Aid  the  fall  concert ;  while  the  Stofk  Xhoe  bre^lhes 
A  melan€;ho^  mnrimu'  through  the  whole." 

The  only  SaxAi  I  find  with  the  preceding  lines  is,  Ibey 
Woflld  seem  to  imply  that  Uic  Nightingale  aings  only  in 
Ibe  Bight,  a  mistake  which,  with  ail  the  knowledge  now 
abroad,  is  very  oommonly  nade. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  atthoagh  many  of  the 
bird  tHAie  seem  to  prefer  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of 
man  for  their  domicile,  yet  they,  for  the  most  part,  avoid 
cities  and  targe  towns,    for   one,    among  other  reasons, 
becaase  there  is  no  food  for  them.    There  are,  notwith- 
standing,   some    remarkable   exceptions    to    this.      The 
Jhmse  Sparrow  is  to  be  seen,  I  believe,  in  every  part  of 
London.    There  is  a  Rookery  in  the  2W<;r,  and  another 
was,  till  lately,  in  Carlton  Palace  ^ardmu;  but  (be  trees 
having  been  cat  down  to  make  room  for  the  improvements 
Soiog  on  there,  tbe  Rooks  have  removed  this  fipriiig,(1837,) 
to  some  trees  behind  tl>e  bouses  in  New  Street,  Spring 
Qardens.    Thcve  was  also,  for  many  years,  a  rockery  on  the 
trees  m  the  ohureb  yard  of  Si.  DunHafCs  in  the  East,  a  short 
distance  from  the  Tower;  tlie  Rooks  for  some  years  past 
deserted  thait  spot,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  tbe  fire  tl>at  oc- 
oorrsd  a  fow  years  ago  at  tbe  old  Custom  House.    Bat  the 
present  spriog,  1827,  they  have  begun  again  to  build  <ki 
these  trees,  wtiieb  are  not  elm,  but  a  species  of  plane.    There 
was  also,  formerly,  a  rookery  on  some  large  elm  trees  in  the 
College  Garden  behind  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  Doctors'* 
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Commons,  a  curioas  anecdote  concerning  which  has  been 
recorded.* 

The  Siork,  and  some  other  of  the  tribe  of  waders^  are  oc- 
casionally also  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  continental  towns. 

Rooks  appear  to  be  peculiarly  partial  to  boilding  their 
nests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  residence  of  man.  Of  the  nume- 
rous rookeries  of  which  I  have  any  recollectioii,  most  of 
them  were  a  short  distance  from  dwelling  houses.  At  the 
present  time,  (March,  1827,)  there  is  arookeryon  some 
trees,  neither  very  lofty  nor  very  elegant,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Royal  Naval  Asylum,  at  Greenwich ;  and  although 
many  very  fine  and  lofty  elms  are  in  the  park  near,  which 
one  might  naturally  suppose  the  rooks  would  prefer,  yet, 
such  is  the  fact,  there  is  not  even  one  Rook's  nest  in 
Greenwich  Park.  Possibly  the  company  of  so  large  a 
number  of  boys,  and  the  noise  which  they  make,  determine 
these  birds  in  the  choice  of  such  a  place  for  their  procreatiog 
domicile. 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  related  by  Mr.  French, 
00  the  authority  of  Dr.  Spurgin,  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  Zoological  Journal,  which  merits  attention,  in  regard  to 
the  Rook. 

A  gentleman  occupied  a  farm  in  Essex,  where  be  had 
not  long  resided  before  numerous  Rooks  built  their  nest  on 
the  trees  surrounding  his  premises;  the  rookery  was  much 
prized :  the  farmer^  however,  being  induced  to  hire  a  larger 
farm  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  he  left  the  lariB 
and  the  rookery ;  but,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  the 
whole  rookery  deserted  their  former  habitation  and  came  to 
the  new  one  of  their  old  master,  where  they  contione  to 
flourish.    It  ought  to  be  added,  that  this  gentleman  was 

*  See  Hone's  Every  Day  Buok,  vol.  I.  page  494. 
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strongly  attached  to  all  animals  whatsoever,  and  of  coursa 
used  them  kindly. 

The  SwaUoWy  Swift,  and  Martin^  seem  to  have  almost 
deserted  London,  although  Ihey  are  occasionally,  though 
not  very  plentifally,  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs.  Two  reasons 
may  be  assigned  for  this  relative  to  the  Swallow:  flies  are 
not  there  so  plentiful  as  in  the  open  country  ;  and  most  of 
the  chimneys  have  conical  or  other  contracted  tops  to  them, 
which,  if  they  do  not  preclude,  are  certainly  no  temptation 
to  their  building  in  such  places;  the  top  of  a  chimney 
l>eing,  as  is  well  known,  its  favourite  site  for  its  nest.  The 
Martin  is  also  scarce  in  London.  But,  during  the  summer 
of  1835, 1  observed  a  Martin*s  nest  against  a  blind  window 
ID  Goiwell  Street  R^ad,  on  the  construction  of  which  the 
Martins  were  extremely  busy  in  the  early  part  of  the 
month  of  August.  I  have  since  seen  many  Martins, 
(August,  1826,)  busily  engaged  in  skimming  over  a  pool  in 
the  Fields,  to  the  south  of  Islington :  most  of  these 
were,  I  conjecture,  young  birds,  as  they  were  brown, 
not  black ;  but  they  had  the  white  oh  the  rump,  which 
^is  characteristic  of  the  species.  A  few  days  afterwards 
I  observed  several  Martins*  nests  in  a  blind  window  on 
Islington  green.  And,  Sept.  20,  of  the  same  year,  I  saw 
from  the  window  of  my  present  residence,  in  Dallty  Terrace, 
Citif  Road,  many  similar  birds  actively  on  the  wing. 

The  RedhreaH  has  been,  I  am  told,  occasionally  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  oC  Fkei-markit  and  Ludgate-hill,  I 
saw  it  myself  before  the  window  of  my  present  residence, 
Dalby  Terrace,  in  November,  .1825;  and  in  November, 
1826,  the  Wren,  (Sylvia  Troghdytee,)  was  seen  on  the 
shrubs  in  the  garden  before  the  house  at  Dalby  Terrace ;  it 
was  very  lively  and  active,  and  uttered  its  peculiar  chit, 
chit. 
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The  Stirling  builds  oii  the  iov^tr  ntCmmihwy,  in  /«- 
Hngton ;  see  the  note  on  tiiis  bird  in  Part  I;^  And  Uie 
HaUimore  Oride  is,  according  to  Wilson,  found  v»ry  often 
on  tbe  trees  in  some  of  the  American  cilies ;  but  tbe  Moebmf^ 
bird,  tbat  nsed  to  be  very  common  in  the  American  subur- 
ban regjonsy  Is,  it  is^said,  now  becoming  m^re  rare,  particu- 
larly in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Thrush,  {Turdus  Mnsieu9y)  was  also  often  heafd  in 
the  ^gardens  behind  York  Place,  during  the  spring  of  1^S&. 
1  heard  it  m^eli  in  deligktl'ul  song  ear^  in  March,  182^, 
among  the  trees  near  the  canaU  on  the  nprtl^  side  of  the 
Regent's  Paik. 

Some  of  the  Migratory  idtdi  approach  much  nearer  to 
liondoH  than  is^  I  boiieve,  generally  imagined.  The  Cnwhtfp 
and  Wood-pigeon  afe  heard  ocaaaionally  in  Kentim^mt 
Gatxkm,  The  Nightingale  approaches  akM>muoh  nearer 
to  London  than  ha^be^i  commonly  8tipposed<b  I  beaid  it 
in  melodious  song  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  mornings  in  the 
wood  newr  ffomsey-wood  Haute,  May  10, 1826,  whicbis»l 
believe,  the  nearest  approach  to  St,  Paut*s  it  Immb  twen 
for  some  time  known  to  make.  14  is  also  often  heaid  al^ 
Haehney  and  Mile-^nd,  I  have  also  heard  it  regolariy  for 
■<Hne  years  past  in  a  garden  near  tbe  turnpike  gate  on  tlie 
road  leading  from  London  to  Grecnwieh,  a  short  distanee 
from  the  third  mile  stone  from  London^bridge.  This  oharn^^ 
ing  bird  may  be  also  heard,  during  tbe  season,  in  Oreoamieh 
Parhy  particularly  in  the  gardens  adjoining  Montagu-house; 
hnt  never,  1  believe,  on  its  lofty  trees.  The  Nightingale 
prefers  oopses  and  bushes  to  trees;  tlie  Cuehoo,  on  tlie 
ocmtrary,  prefers  trees,  and  of  these  the  elm,  from  wbkAfr  it 
most  probably  obtains  its  food.  The  Nightingale  is  also 
common  at  Lee  and  Lewieham,  Forest'^hillt  Sydenham,  and 
Penge-wood;  in  all  these  places,  except  Haehnef  and  Miie- 
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endf  \  have  myself  often  heard  it,  and  in  tlie  day-time. 
These  who  are  partial  to  the  singing  of  birds  generally,  will 
find  the  mornings  from  four  to  nine  o'clock,  the  most  fa- 
voarable  time  for  heariog  them. 

Although  it  is,  perhaps,  true,  that  tl^e  birds  of  warm 
climates  do  not  equal  those  of  the  temperate  ones  in  the 
sweetness  and  richness  of  their  notes,  yet  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  tliere  are  not  many  birds  of  exquisite  song 
abounding  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  Mockvighird  is  one  of 
these,  8n4  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  amongst  the 
birds  of  the  western  world :  but  more  of  this  charming  bird 
hereafter. 

,  From  the  abundance  of  many  of  the  pietB  tribe,  such  as 
ParreU^  and  some  others  of  harsh  note,  it  is  probable  that 
tfaeir  sounds  in  the  tropical  woods  often  overpower  and 
co«feiUDd  the  more  soft  and  sweet  modulations  of  the 
warUear  tribes;  and  hence  the  (pinion  has  obtained  oredit 
thai  the  tropical  regions  are  deficient  in  birds  of  song. 

The  Plumage  of  the  birds  of  the  torrid  zo^e  is  admitted 
by  every  one  to  be  much  more  splendid  than  that  of  the 
birds  of  temperate  latitudes ;  and,  it  also  appears  that,  as  we 
proceed  to  still  colder  regions,  the  colours  of  birds  become 
less  beautiful  and  striking,  white  being  there  one  of  tlie 
most  predominant  characteristics* 

Of  tlie  NiouriGA:TiON  OF  BiRDS,  little  more  needs  to  be 
said^  (see  tbe  Poetiml  portion  of  this  Introductron ;}  it  is, 
Botwithstapdingy  worthy  of  remark,  that  scarcely  two 
birds,  even  of  the  saaie  genus,  if  of  a  difiterent  species, 
build  their  nests  al'die,  nor  in  exactly  similar  sit^atiQn8; 
Uiey  all  seem  to  have  their  peeuliar  predilections  in  ^he 
choice  of  a  site  for  the  important  process  of  ipcubatioiK 
Some  prefer  lofty  trees,  and  those  too,^  of  particular  kinds ; 
some  hedgos;  some  shrubs;  some  dry  brakes;  some  on  the 
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water,  and  in  reeds ;  some  on  the  roofs,  others  under  t1 
eaves  of  houses ;  some  loftj^  turrets  or  rocks ;  some  banks 
tfome  holes  in  the  earth,  in  trees,  or  in  walls ;  and  some,  ai 
the  Swallow,  the  inside  of  the  tops  of  chimneys.  The 
most  decidedly  in  this  country  prefers  the  dm;  yet  i 
occasionally  builds  on  the  pii^e  and  the  chesnut.  Tb 
Goldfinch  is  partial  to  a  young  elm,  not  a  lofty  tree ; 
is  a  favourite  site,  when  to  be  obtained,  for  the  Hedge 
sparrow;  this  choice  arises  most  probably  from  the  nest 
being,  in  box,  most  effectually  concealed :  this  bird  laying 
early  in  the  spring,  before  the  hedges  are  clothed  with 
leaves.  Afterwards,  as  its  name  imports,  hedges  are  its 
usual  place  of  domicile,  and  particularly  those  of  the  white- 
thorn ;  it  also  prefers  dry  and  closely  matted  brtikes  in  the 
early  spring,  for  the  same  reason  no  donbt  that  it  prefers 
the  box.'  The  HoasC'spafrdw  in  and  near  London  occa- 
sionally chooses  the  Lombardy  poplar;  but  In  nd  other 
part  of  this  country,  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  am  disposed  to 
believe  that  this  is  a  recently  adopted  habit  of  this  bird, 
from  this  poplar  being  now  very  plentiful  in  the  suburbs  of 
London. 

Many  birds  of  warm  climates  build  pendulous  nests, 
which  are  attached  to  the  extreme  branches  of  trees,  and 
where  only  they  are  secure  from  their  enemies,  the  snakes 
and  monkeys.  Seeing  that  the  eggs  of  many  birds  are  often 
sought  after  and  destroyed  by  vermin  in  this  country, 
snakes,  most  probably,  and  the  weasel  tribe,  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  pendulous  nests  are  not  common  here. 
Those  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  know  that  a 
ii\rd*i  nest  with  nothing  bat  broken  egg-shells  in  It  will  be 
very  often  found. 

The  Penduunb  Titmouse,  Parue  pendulinusy  has  a  pen- 
dulous nesjt,  AS  its  name  imports,  and  it  is,  besides^  an 
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^aropean  bird,  bat  its  nest  has  never  been,  I  belieye,  seen 
in  this  country. 

The  structure  of  the  nests  of  birds  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  interest  and  admiration;  the  skill  displayed  in  many  of 
them  is  truly  wonderful,  and  indicates  a  considerable  degree 
of  foresight  and  intelligence. 

Waterton,  in  his  Wanderings,  mentions  the  nest  of  some 
Targe  Humtning  bird,  similar  in  texture  to  tanned  leather, 
with  a  rim  in  the  inside  of  it,  designed  evidently  to  prevent 
the  eggs,  two  in  number,  from  rolling  out,  which  they  as- 
soredly  would  do  but  for  such  precaution ;  the  nest  being 
attached  to  the  slender  branch  of  a  tree^  and  moving  about 
with  every  motion  of  the  wind. 

Our  favourite,  Thomson,  supplies  us  with  many  interest- 
ing traita  on  this  subject : 

^  Some  to  the  holly  •hedg^ 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some ; 
Some  to  the  rnde  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring :  the  cleft  tree 
Offers  its  kind  concealment  to  a  few, 
Their  food  its  insectSi  and  their  moss  their  nests. 
Others  apart  far  in  the  grassy  dale. 
Or  roughening  waste,  their  humble  texture  weave. 
Bat  most  in  woodland  solitudes  delight. 
In  unfrequented  glooms,  or.  shaggy  banks, 

« 

Steep  and  divided  by  a  babbling  brook, 
Whose  murmurs  soothe  them  all  the  live  long  day. 
When  by  kind  duty  fix*d.    Among  the  roots 
Of  basel  pendent  o'er  the  plaintive  stream. 
They  frame  the  first  foandatlon  of  their  domes : 
Dry  sprigs  of  trees  in  artful  fobric  laid,     , 
And  boond  with  clay  together. 

The  Swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool  to  build  hii  hanging  hoqse, 

e3 
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latent ;  and  ofteo^  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tagging  bills 
Plack  hair  and  wool.'' 

Spring* 

The  Migration  of  Birds  is  also  a  subject  6f  consi^^i^bfe 
interest  in  their  natural  history. 

*^  The  birds  of  air 
Now  pleas*d  return ;  they  perph  on  every  spray, 
And  swell  their  little  throats,  and  warble  wild 
Their  vernal  minstrelsy/' 

Mason's  English  Garden,  Book  iv. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  many  birds,  wbicfa^  it  is 
now  knowri,  Unquestionably  migrate,  retired  to  some  aecure 
retreat,  and  remained  dormant  during  the  winter ;  so  certain 
was  this  supposed  Un  be^  tbfat^  io  some  districts  of  the  king* 
dom,  seven  of  the  migrMory  birds  obtaiaed  the  name  of  the 
SBVEN  SLBEPERS.    I  am  not  exactly  aware  of  aH  the  names 
of  these  sleeping  birds,  but  I  remember  very  t^efi  ^at  the 
Cuckoo  was  called  in  Somersetshire^  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
I  dare  say  is  so  still  by  the  uninformed  peasantry  there,  one 
of  the  seven  sleepers.    However,  more  accurate  observation 
has,  in  great  measure,  dispelled  these  fancies:  for  they  ap* 
pear  to  be  no  more  than  fancies.    There  is,  notwithstanding, 
a  disposition  in  some  persons  still  to  credit  the  opinion  that 
swallows,  or  at  least  some  of  them^  do  actually  remain 
dormant  during  the  winter  in  this  country.    As  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  weU  attested  laetfi  of  a  late  date  luiTe  been 
obserred  and  made  pubtic  coneeralng  this  very  doubtful 
subject,  and,  as  almost  every  thing  which  we  kiKiw  con- 
cerning this  bird  tends  to  the  contrary  opinion,  nam^y,  that 
it  invariably  migrates,  or,  if  it  remain  here,  it  most  probably 
dies,  I  am  not  disposed  to  countenance  ail  v^ttAon  so  oon- 
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trary  to  other  Dumeroos  and  well-attested  facts^  and  many 
of  which  are  indeed  open  to  the  verification  of  almost  all 
who  take  an  active  interest  in  the  subject. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  serve  to  show  ns  the  real 
reasons  for  the  ffi^*rii<tofi  of  birdSf  which  is  not  confined  to 
this  country,  but  appears  to  pervade,^  more  or  less,  every 
region  of  the  globe  in  whicli  birds  can  exist.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that  birds  which  are  stationary  in  one  country, 
are  often  migratory  in  another ;  or  at  least  that  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  migrates.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  some 
birds  are  now  migratory  in  this  country  that  were  formerly 
not  so;  a  proof  that  they  do  not  find  it  so  agreeable  to 
tbem  as  heretofore  it  used  to  be. 

The  causes,  then,  for  the  migration  of  birds  may  be^  and 
most  probably  are,  the  following:  namely,  defect  of  food  at 
captain  seasons  of  the  if  ear ;  the  want  of  a  secure  asylum 
during  incubation  tfnd  nutrition;  or  the  cold  of  winter  being 
either  destructive  or  unpleasant  to  the  bird.  We  can  also 
conceive  it  possible  that  excessive  heat  might  occasionally 
induce  birds  to  migrate,  altltough  it  is  probable  that 'this 
cause  is  much  less  operative  than  excessive  cold. 

The  Swallow  leaves  this  country  about  Michaelmas,  most 
probably  for  two  of  the  above  reasons;  the  climate  becomes 
too  cold  for  it  $  and  flies,  its  only  food,  are  not  found  in 
sufficient  abundance  for  its  support 

Away  f  away !  Ibou  sammer  bird ! 
Fop  aulliiiiki's  flloaaia|^  veioe  is  heard, 
la  eadenee  wild)  and  deepeniiifi^  sweU, 
Of  wiater's  sterB,appreach  to  tellr 

Lit*  Gazette* 

Many  otber  bird»  leave  also  this  eoantvy  about  the  sAase 
parioct.  WbUey  on  the  contrary,  many  bnrdsi  fretn  the 
iiorf&,-^ffaai   Scotlaady  SitHsded,  Norway,  ami  LephiiKl^ 
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now  pour  down  apon  the  south  of  England ;  as  the  climate 
in  the  north  becomes  not  only  too  cold  for  them,  bat  it  does 
not,  most  probably,  supply  them  with  a  snflScient  quantity 
of  food.  Hence  the  very  common,  and  generally  true  ob- 
servation, that  the  early  arrival  of  wild  geese,  wild  ducks; 
and  other  migratory  birds,  from  the  north,  in  tbe  winter, 
portends  that  a  severe  season  is  apprbaching ;  the  early 
appearance  of  these  birds  being,  most  likelyj  caused  by 
severe  frost  having  already  set  in  at  their  usual  summer 
residence. 

The  chief  migratory  summer  birds  found  in  England, 
and  which,  most  probably,  come  fi'om  the  warmer  regions 
of  Europe  or  Asia,  or  the  yet  more  warm  ones  of  Africa, 
are,  the  Cuckoo,  the  NighiingaUy  all  the  Swallow  tribe,  tbe 
Wry^neckf  the  Wheatear,  tbe  Blaeh-cap,  the  Fly-cateher, 
the  Willow-wretij  the  White-throat,  the  Goat-sucker^  and  the 
Land-raiL  Tbe  Auk,  the  Guillemot ,  and  Puffin,  also  visit 
the  maritime  cliffs  of  Great  Britain  in  the  summer. 

The  chief  migratory  birds  which  visit  England  during 
the  winter,  and  wMch  come  most  probably  from  the  north 
of  Scotland,  oi^  from  the  still  colder  regions  of  Lapland, 
Korway,  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  are,  tbe 
the  Hooded  or  Royston  Crow,  the  Woodcock,  (believed  also 
;to  come  sometimes  from  North  America,  but  this  is  <j|u^- 
tionable,)  the  JFieldfare,  the  Ring-^ouzel,  the  Redwing,  tli6 
Snipe,  the  Jack  Snipe,  the  Curlew,'  tbe  Plater,  Sandpiper, 
&c.  Of  the  Duck  tribe,  suoh  as  Wild  Ducks,  Wild  Geese, 
Widgeon,  Teal,  Swans,  &c. ;  some  occasionatly  breed  in 
England,  the  Tadoma  or  Sheldrake  very  commonly,  but  by 
far  the  greater  part  retire  to  remote  places  and  inaccessible 
rocks,  to  Scotland  or  to  some  still  more  distant  regioii,  to 
•perform  the  important  functions  of  incnbatioo  and  reartof 
tiieir  young*  in  retirement  and  security.     Some  of  tbefe 
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abovnd  in  the  fenny  and  marshy  districts  of  the  kingdom  da* 
ring  the  winter  months,  where  food  suitable  to  them  may 
be  commonly  and  readily  obtained.  Of  the  Duck  tribe, 
too,  many  are  migratory  almost  daily  daring  the  winter 
season:  that  is,  they  remain  in  the  marshes  for  some  honrs, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  sea  shore,  where  food  is  in  aban- 
dance.  Some  of  these  migrations  are  determined  by  the  pe- 
riods of  the  tides. 

Besides  the  preceding  regularly  migrating  birds,  thei^e  are 
many  others  that  occasionally  appear  in  this  country,  or 
whieb  change  their  residence  from  one  part  of  the  country 
to  another.  The  Golden  Oriole  is  sometimes  seen*here  as  a 
snmmer  visitant ;  rarely,  if  ever,  found  here  in  the  winter. 
The  Groeheakf  Crogsbill,  and  Waxen  Chatterer ,  appear  at 
ancertain  intervals.  Some  of  our  Wild  Pigeons  either 
migrate  or  change  their  residence ;  so  do  Quails ;  Starlings 
most  probably  migrate  in  part,  although  not  all. 

Another  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  bird  tribe  is  that  of 
Assembling  in  large  numbers  in  the  winter,  and  as  r^ularly 
separating  again  at  the  approach  of  summer.  Among  our  birds 
of  song,  the  Goldfinch,  fringilla  carduelis;  and  Lark^alakda 
vrvensiSf  may  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this  class,  they 
being  found  together,  the  Larks  particularly,  in  large  numbers 
ID  the  winter  season  ;  but  in  the  summer  these  birds  are  only 
usoeiated  in  pairs.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Pur,  TVinga 
cinelus,  a  well-known  sea-bird,  seen  hovering  at  the  mouths 
of  8alt  water  rivers  in  immense  flocks  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  House  Sparrow  is  not  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing of  birds,  notwithstanding  its  occasional  destrnctiveness 
is  comields.  It  is  almost  always  more  or  less  gregarious, 
bat  it  is  found  associated  in  larger  numbers  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  In  favourable  situation,  and  in  mild  weather; 
tlus  bird  breeds  occasionally  even  in  the  winter  season ;  at 
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least  such  is  my  experienoe  of  this  bird  in  Somersetahire* 
The  FUUtfafe  bein^  a  migratory  bird,  is  rarely  seen  solitaiy 
in  this  country, — usually  in  flocks. 

Few  birds  are  gregarious  at  all  seasoss  of  the  year* 
The  Rook  is,  however,  peculiarly  so ;  and,  what  is  very  re- 
markable, this  bird  only  roosts  at  the  rookery  for  a  few 
months  during  the  time  of  building  its  nest,  incubatioii<  and 
rearing  its  young  :  in  the  winter  season  the  whole  (XMrnnn* 
nity  retire  sometimes  ten,  or  even  more,  miles  from  their 
nests,  to  roost  on  the  trees  in  sonM  sequestered  spot  or 
wood.  They,  nevertheless,  oocasionally  visit  the  rookery 
throughout  the  winter,  although  not,  I  believe,  dimmally, 

Notwithstanding  many  birds  are  gregarious  only  during 
the  winter  season,  some,  as  we  have  seen,  (the  Rook  and 
Hofut  Sparr&w,)  are  gregarious  also  during  ineabation. 
Others  are  gregarious,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  at  this  period. 
The  Heron,  ardea  nutjor^  is  one  of  those ;  and  the  Oriokj 
ori0ht9  pm'HctM,  is  peculiarly  gregarious  during  the  time  of 
nidifioation  and  rearing  its  young. 

The  gregariousness  of  the  Duck  tribe  does  not  seem  to 
extend,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  mere  than  one 
brood; — most  commonly  from  ten  to  fif^n ;  at  leasts  this 
apj>eaffs  to  be  the  fact  during  ihth  Jiighi,  They  are  doubtless 
found  together  in  greater  numbers  on  our  decoy  pools  and 
other  lakes.  The  gregariousness  of  the  Partridge  extends,  I 
believe,  rarely  beyond  a  brood ;  QuaiU,  on  the  oottlrary, 
assemble  together  in  large  numherS  in  the  winter. 

It^is  a  curious  fact  in  the  migration  of  birds,  that  some 
migrate  in  quest  of  a  particular  crop.  Thus,  in  Cuba, 
the^  Riee-hirdi  JEmberiza  Oryzivarm^  is  found  iit  great 
numbers  during  the  seascHi  of  that  crop^;  but  no  sooner  ut 
the  rie»  gathered  than  it  removes  to  GaroliAa,  and^  nwels 
the  sane  harvest  in  that  coantry^  where  it  rMnaMs  tiU  the 
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rice  oeaseii  is  past  U  bas  also  beea  observed  of  tbis»  and 
several  otber  speeies  of  birds,  tbat  tbe  male  and  female 
separate  during  tbe  time  of  migration.  Of  tbe  Rice- bird  it 
is  aaid  Ibatit  is  only  tbe  female  which  emigrates  to  Caro- 
Jb^a.  I0  Sweden  a  species  of  Duck,  it  is  said,  is  found,  tbe 
BMiles  of  wbiob  oonstatttly  leave  the  country  at  tbe  timfe  of 
iaoabatioB,  and  do  not  retam  till  tbe  pairing  season. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  tlie  exact  time  of 
the  appearance  and  retreat  of  tbe  various  migratory  birds ; 
hat,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  this  will  be  foond 
diiicalt,  if  nbt  impossible :  some  birds  appearing  in  certain 
places  much  sooner  than  in  otliers ;  and  some  never:  appear- 
ing m  many  places^  in- certain  seasons,  at  all.   Thus  it  ii»  said 
tbat  tbe  Nightingale  is  not  to  be  found  in  England,  farther 
frond  Dover,  in  any  direction,  than  tbe  distance  of  150 
miles.    Perbai>s,  however,  200  miles  might  be  nearer  the 
troth.    HuntspiUt  in  Som^setshire,  is  considerably  more 
than  150  miles  from  Dover;  it  is  often  heard  there ;  I  have 
akb  beard  it  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Wye,  between  Chepstow 
and  Monmouth.    Notwithstanding  the  Niglrtiagale  is  by  no 
means  an  micommon  bird  in  SonurseUhire,  I  renMimt>er 
very^well  that  some  years  ago,  whUe  I  resided  at  HuiOspilli 
one  or  two  sum^mers  passed  without  my  liearing  it  at  all ; 
hence,  I  conclude  it  was  not  in  the  neighbourhood  in  those 
yeafi. 

Ooi^  migratory  tummer  hirdt,  such  as  tlie  €hiehWf  Nighi^ 
imgak,  SwmihWy  &c.  do,  however,  geaerally  make  their  ap«^ 
pearanoe  some  time  in  April,  aocordtng  to  tbe  season,  but 
Qsnally  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month.  Tbe  mtntitr 
lirds  are  more  irregular  still  in  their  appearance.  October 
and  November  are  tlie  usual  months  ia  which  they  arrive; 
tbe  Eimff'Ouzelf  it  is  said,  soon  after  Michaeknas;  the 
Rogiton,  %€  Mfioded  Crow^  m  October;  SkquSf  in  Novem- 
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her,  &o.  &o.  By  a  table  in  the  firH  part  ef  the  XTtb  vd- 
lame  of  the  Tratutttiiont  of  the  LinnetmSoeitiyy  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Sheppard  and  Whitear,  exbibiting  \he  Timet  tf 
Migration  of  Summer  Birdi  of  PiUMgfi,  at  Harlestom, 
Norfolk^  Offion  in  Suffolk,  and  Wrabne$s  in  Essex;  the 
Swift  is  rarely  seen  titi  May  ;  the  Turtle  Dove  not  before  the 
12tli  of  the  same  month :  the  Black-cap  as  early  as  the  first 
of  April,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  22d  of  the  same  month ; 
the  Swallow  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  April,  sometimes  as  late 
as  the  dOth  of  the  same  month ;  the  Yellow-wren  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  27th  of  March ;  the  Nightingale  the  14tb  of 
April,  more  commonly  after  the  20th  of  the  same  month ; 
the  Cuekoo  on  the  10th  of  April,  more  eommonly  after  the 
20th  of  the  same  month. 

There  is  room  for  believing^  that  some  migratory  birds 
return,  again  and  again,  to  the  same  spot  which  they  have 
visited  in  former  years ;  of  the  Swallow,  indeed,  this  occor- 
rence  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  observed. 

The  Natural  History  of  Birds  is  extremely  interesting ; 
it  is  impossible  in  this  short  introduction  to  do  it  justice. 
If  I  shall  by  this  work,  altogether,  excite  a  more  general 
attention  towards  this  department  of  nature's  works,  I 
shall  be  amply  gratified  for  the  labour  and  assiduity  which 
I  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

Nor  is  the  study  of  the  history  of  Domesticated  Bieos 
to  be  neglected;  it  being,  when  unaccompanied  with 
cruelty,  a  source  of  much  gratification.  MsLSon  thus  ele- 
gantly describes  several  of  the  tribe  which  minister  to 
our  pleasures  or  our  wants : 

'<  The  feather'd  fleet 
Led  by  two  mantling  Swans,  at  every  creek 
Now  tonch'd,  and  now  anmoor^d :  now  on  fnH  sail 
With  pennons  spread  and  oary  feot  they  plied 
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Their  Tagrant  voyage ;  and  now  as  if  becalm'd 

Tween  shore  and  shore  at  anchor  seem'd  to  sleep. 

Aronnd  those  shores  th^  fowl  that  fear  the  stream 

At  random  rove :  hither  hot  Guinea  sends 

Her  gadding  troop ;  here,  'midst  his  speckled  dames, 

The  pigmy  chanticleer  of  Bantam  winds 

His  clarion  ;  while  supreme  in  glittering  state 

The  Peacock  spreads  his  rainbow  train  with  eyes 

Of  sapphire  bright,  irradiate  each  with  gold ; 

Meantime  from  every  spray  the  Ring-doves  coo, 

The  Linnets  warble,  captive  none,  bnt  lur'd 

By  food  to  haunt  the  umbrage  :  all  the  glade 

Is  life,  is  music,  liberty,  and  love." 

English  Garden,  Book  ir. 

In  consulting  the  Notes  it  is  necessary  the  reader  shouM 
know  that,  in  order  to  avoid  repetition  and  to  save  room, 
in  describing  the  species  of  each  genus,  the  specific  name 
only  is  given.  Thas,  under  F/lco,  the  Eagle,  Hawk,  &c. 
instead  of  Falco  Chrysaetos,  will  be  found,  The  Chrysa'etos, 
instead  of  Falco  Ossifragus,  The  Ossifragtis,  and  so  on ; 
so  that  the  student  will  only  have  to  add  the  generic  term 
Falco  to  the  specific  one  Chrysa'etos^  and  thus  of  every 
other  genus  respectively,  to  obtain  the  scientific  names  of 
every  species  throughout  the  work.  As  far  also  as  thej 
can  be  ascertained,  the  various  provincial  names  of  the 
different  species  of  birds,  are  added  ;  of  the  first  utility  in 
the  study  of  ornithology.  For  the  supply  of  this  desidera- 
tum, besides  his  own  resources,  the  author  is  greatly 
indel»ted  to  the  Ornithological  Dictionary  of  Colonel 
Montagu^*  a  work  which,  for  its  accuracy,  will  be  ever 

*  Those  who  desire  to  obtain  Biographieal  Particulars  T>f  this 
distinguished  naturalist,  who  was  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  but  died 
at  Knowles,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  in  1815|  will  find 
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held  in  dtoerred  dBtknation.  A  few  nanes  are  also  added 
from  Wilson's  Ammemn  Otnitkolbgify  a  work  of  singular 
merit,  to  wblcly  be  owes  tbe  (rHiate  of  his  tfaaniu;  To  Dr. 
liATHAM's  work  he  is  ahso,  oa  this  account,  aoder  some 
obligation. 

Of  Andrew  Wilson,  as  h6  has  long  since  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  and  who  has  been  little  heard  of  in  this  Country, 
tlie  following  particdlars  may  be  here  acceptable.    He  was 
foornofpoor  parents,  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  1766;  his 
education  was,  of  course,  scanty,  but  considerably  better 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  persons  of  his  condition  in  England. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  a  weaver,  bis  brother-in-law,  the 
pursuit  of  whose  trade  be  followed  for  many  years;  he 
subsequently  shouldered  his  pack  and  became  an  itinerant 
pedlar.    Becoming  disgusted  with  trade,  he  wrote  some 
papers  for  the   Bee,  a  periodical  work  edited  by  Dr. 
Anderson  \  he  wrote  also  ^  libel,  for  i^t^hich  he  was  pro- 
secuted, and,  for  a  short  time,  imprisoned,  and  sentenced 
besides  to  burn,  with  his  own  bands,  the  obnoxious  work 
at  the  public  high-cross  at  Paisley  I 

In  1792,  he  published,  anonymously,  a  characferisfic 
Poem,  entitled  *'  Watty  and  Meg,*'  which  was  attributed 
to  Burns.  Disliking  Scotland,  in  1794,  he  went  to 
America;  there,  encountering  various  fate,  he  became  a 
teacher  in  a  school ;  f^nd,  subsequently,  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  venerable  naturalist,  WiLU  am  Bartram, 
by  whom  be  was  excited  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 

them  in  the  third  volume  of  Britton*s  Beauties  of  t^iLx- 
SHIRE,  lately  published  ;  a  volume  replete  with  antiquarian  and 
biographical  information;  not  tbe  least  interesting  portion  of 
which  consbts  of  an  anto-biographical  memoir  of  Mr.  Brittom 
hiinseify  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  onr  literary  bees. 
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Natural  Biftory  ^fBirdB^  the  drawing  of  wlitoh  be  ailsd  «s- 
siiuously  ouliiTated.  Before  he  Idt  ScotlADd»  be  bad  |)ul^ 
Kshed  a  foluine  of  poeifii,  of,  it »»  said,  indifferent  merit  $ 
apoem  called  the  **  F^resHrs"  he  poblii^ied  in  America. 
Besides  the  art  pf  drawing,  be  acquired  ahio  tbfllt  of 
tiehin^.  He  beeame  afterwarda,  at  a  liberal  salary,  as^ 
sistani  editor  of  an  Attericaii  edition  of  Ree0*6  Oyclo|>eedji, 
the  articles  of  wbfofa,  oif  Natural  History,  it  is  presumed, 
were  iaiproved  under  his  suiiferiiitendance. 

His  work  on  Birda^  the  title  of  which  is,  American  Omt- 
tMogy,  er  Naturai  Hi&tory  qf  the  Birds  rfthe  United  States, 
Ohtstraied  Mnih  ptates,  engraved  dnd  cohured  from  original 
drmwings  taken  from  nature^  hy  AlbXaNdcr  WiLseiVy  in 
mne  fk^ttmeti  foUof  was  ptiblisbed  at  Philadelphia  by  «u6- 
stripthnu  It  was  several  years  completing ;  the  last  ve- 
kime  appeared  soon  after  hite  death,  in  1814.  A  iuppiemet^- 
tary  volaliie,  eontaining  sbme  furtbel' dfoservlUions  on  birds, 
and  biograpbieal  particulars  of  the  author>  has  been  since 
published  by  Mr<  Geo.  Ord.  This  wHtk  has  obtained  for 
Wilson  an  io^perishable  name ;  it  is  little  known  in  this 
coonlry,  but  every  lover  of  Natural  History  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it.  WiL60N*s  wliole  study  appears  to  bate 
been  natare  ;  he  derived  little  knowledge  from  books ;  but 
he  trayersed  the  United  States  in  various  directions  for  ii»- 
lisrmation  concerning  his  fefoilrite  pursuit. 

He  died  at  PfaHadelplHa^  in  18ia^  aged  47,  and  kjft  his 
ornithological  work  as  a  noRumeiit  of  his  industry,  bis  ta- 
lent, and  research.  His  descriptions  of  birds,  altbbugb  eoB- 
tretnely  accurlite,  are^  nevertheless,  highly  pbetioal  aiid 
picturesque ;  and  the  amiable  spirit  of  htimftiity  towaiHs 
the  objects  of  bis  attention,  which  breathes  thrmiglfeut  his 
work,  will  never  fail  to  excite  for  him  a  feelini;  of  respcfet 
and  esteem. 
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Besides  furnishing  the  whole  of  the  letter^press  for  his 
work,  and  the  drawings  for  the  plates,  the  plates  themselves 
were  almost  wholly  coloured  by  him,  or  under  his  imme- 
diate superintendance.  A  work  of  more  accuracy  in  Natu^ 
ral  History  does  not,  perhaps,  exist.  America  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  having  been  the  foster-mother  to  Alexander 
Wilson.    The  number  of  birds  described  by  him  is  278. 

He  was  scrupulously  just,  social,  affectionate,  benevo- 
lent,  and  temperate ;  but  of  the  genus  irritabile,  extremely 
pertinacious  of  bis  own  opinion,  and  did  not  like  to  be  told 
of  his  mistakes, — a  weakness,  for  weakness  it  most  cer- 
tainly was,  greatly  to  be  deplored.  His  death  deprived  the 
world,  most  probably,  of  another  work  which  he  con- 
templated, namely,  one  on  American  Quadrupeds,  He  had 
a  poetical  mind,  as  the  extracts  from  bis  work  in  the  sub- 
sequent notes  will  shew,— bnt  he  wanted  taste,  to  give  that 
polish  to  his  lines  which  most  who  read  them  will  perceive 
they  occasionally  require.  His  description  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  in  Note  1,  Part  I.  is,  however,'  a  masterpiece;  it 
may  be  pronounced  nearly  a  faultless  picture. 

It  is  said  that  upon  some  occasion  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  Jefferson,  treated  Wilson  with  con- 
tempt. This  it  is  extremely  painful  to  hear ;  but  it  too 
often  unfortunately  happens  that  the  worth  of  the  living  is 
unknown ;  we  stand  in  need  of  death  to  set  the  seal  to  our 
pretensions  and  our  merit.  Surely  Jefferson  could  never 
neglect  the  truly  meritorious  and  worthy,  if  he  believed 
him  to  be  so ! 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Andrew  Wilson,  and  bis 
American  Omkhology,  it  would  be  unpardonable  here  to 
omit  the  notice  of  a  work,  in  some  respects  similar,  on  our 
British  Birds,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Selby  ; 
a  work;  t^  plates  of  which  are  on  elephant  folio,  and  oo- 
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loored  correctly  after  natare^  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
author  himself.    As  far  as  I  have  bad  an  opportunity  of 
examining  the  engraYings,  they  appear  far  superior  to  any 
thing  that  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country  concemifig 
British  Birds.    It  bids  fair  not  only  to  equal,  if  not  to  ex- 
ceed, in  many  particulars,  Andrew  Wilson's  work,  but 
also  to  supply  a  desideratum  in  our  ornithological  history, 
which  every  lover  of  birds  must  of  necessity  highly  esteem* 
My  poetical  division  of  the  birds,  although  not  scienti6c^ 
will  not  be,  I  flatter  myself,  without  its  uses.    From  the 
great  loco-motive  powers  of  many  birds,  they  belong  to 
almost  all  regions  of  the  earth;  yet,  in  a  general  view,  the 
Eaglk  may  be  said  to  be  the  king  of  the  birds  of  the  tern' 
perate,   as  the  Vulture,  Condur,  is  of  the  torrid  zones. 
The  Co NDUR  prefers  putrid  to  fresh  meat;  hence  the  use 
of  such  birds  in  warm  climates.    As  the  organ  of  smell  is, 
in  the   Vulturid  race  of  birds,  strongly   developed,  Mr. 
Vigors  thinks  that  this  tribe  bears,  among  birds  of  prey, 
the  same  analogical  relation  to  the  canine  race  among  the 
mammalia,  as  the  Falconids  exhibit  to  the  Feline  tribes.* 
Pliny  has  concisely  stated  the  dififerencc  in  this  respect 
between  these  two  genera  of  birds.  Aquila  clarius  cem/unt; 
Vultures   sagacius   ordoraniur.      The  disposition  of  the 
Vulture  tribe  for  dead  animals  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients: 

Exanima  obscoenus  consnmit  corpora  viiltur. 

SiLIUS  iTALiccr. 

Although  I  have  poetically  two  divisions  of  birds,  from  a 
desire  to  maintain,  as  much  as  was  consistent  with  the  na- 
ture of  my  work,  a  sdeatifie  arrangement  in  the  Notes,  I 
have  to  regret  that  the  description  of  every  bird  could  not, 

*  Zoological  Journal,  vol.  2,  page  371. 
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witboul  greal  iQconTcnieiice,  be  confined  to  its  pecallar 
regiwif  notwiHistaii^ing,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  so.  Wbeo, 
tberefbre,  the  description  of  any  bird  cannot  be  readily 
fiia«d  in  the  notes  of  one  part,  it  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
otiier.    The  Index  will  be,  however,  the  most  certain  guide. 

In  an  £pitomb  of  Ornithology,  the  mention  of  the  very 
extensive  and  useful  collection  of  preserved  specimens  of 
birds  now  open  to  the  iiispection  of  the  public  at  the 
British  M^jseum  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  The  lover  of 
NtUvral  History  will  find,  in  the  well  arranged  cases  of 
that  National  Repository,  much  to  interest  and  engage  his 
attention.  There  be  may  contemplate  specimens  of  the 
more  rare  and  curious  of  the  feathered  race.  The  Fta- 
ndnyo,  the  Bird  of  Paradise^  the  Toucany  innumerable 
SayleSf  the  Columha  Coronota,  the  Bustardy  and  a  numerous 
«t  catera,  either  new  or  rare  in  this  department  of  science. 
There  may  he  pass  days  in  the  contemplation  of  Birds 
alone,  which  will  afford  him  no  ordinary  gratification. 

The  Ornithological  Museum  of  the  Linnean  Society 
ought  also  to  be  mentioned;  the  extensive  collection  of 
the  Birds  of  New  Holland,  in  particular,  is  more  es- 
peoiftlly  deserving  notice.  This  museum  is  not,  of  course, 
open  to  the  public ;  but,  by  a  suitable  introduction,  it  may 
be  readHy  inspected. 

Nor  ought  the  museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
Leadenhall  Street,  to  be  forgotten.  Here  will  be  found 
many  of  the  bird»  of  the  east,  and,  particularly,, a  carious 
collection  made  by  Dr.  Hofi$FAELD>  of  the  Birdt  of  Jm>a : 
s^cpess  to  t))is  caipi  only  be  hftd  through  the  mediaai  of  a 
Pi^fi^TOR,   9r  ^y  an  intrG4uictio&  to  (he  Librarian,  I>r. 

WlLKINgi. 

Nor  must  the  growing  collection  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  these  notices  be  passed  over;  a  society  which, 
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under  the  auspices  of  maii^  of  the  nobility  Mid  gentry,  is 
already,  «Hhoagh  of  very  recent  formation,  in  vigeroiu 
actiTity,  and  to  wbicb  the  learned  Secretary,  Mr.Viooas, 
is  lending  Lis  powerfiil  assistanee;  and  the  Mafqnis  of 
Lansdowne,  as  President,  his  countenanoe  and  support. 

Nor,  lastly,  should  the  collection  of  Living  Birds  at 
Exeter  Change  be  omilted.  Among  which  is  a  large  fe^ 
iMie  African  Ostrich  ;  various  Vultukes  ;  thoDEiioiSBLLE 
Heron;  Peucans;  several  Emeus,  wbioh  were  bred  in 
bis  Majesty's  estabtishment  in  Windsor  Parte;  and  other 
litilig  ornitbologioal  carlesit^s. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Latin  word, 
Gtnent^  is  used  throughout  this  work  for  the  plural  of  g'enKf  ^ 
the  tikvae  as  it  is  in  that  language.  Notwithstanding  my 
endeavours  to  the  contrary,  some  terms  have  almost  imper* 
deptibly  glided  into  the  work  which  may  require  explani^on 
to  the  uninitiated  reader ;  I  have  therefore  added  ViGlosmfy 
ofsucb  words,  and  have  also  given  the  meaning  of  the  ierms 
adopted  by  Mr.  Vigors,  and  mentioned  above  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Quinartf  arrangement. 

In  studying  scientific  works  on  ornithology,  it  will  be 
aseful  to  know  the  terms  which  are  applied  to  the  diflbreat 
parts  of  the  bodies  of  birds ;  tbey  are  as  follow : 

The  Head,  Cbpul,  consists  of  the  Bill,   Rogtntm;  the 

ostrils,  Nares;i^e  Cere  or  Wax,  C^ra;  the  Tongue, 
Lingua ;  the  Face,  Capistrum ;  the  Forehead,  Frons ;  the 
Crown,  Vertex;  the  Hindhead,  Occiput;  the  Crest,  Crisia; 
the  Eyes,  Oculi;  the  Eyebrows,  Supercilia;  the  Ca- 
runcules,  Caruncula;  the  Lore,  Lorum;  the  Orbits,  Or* 
litiB ;  the  Cheeks,  Genee ;  the  Temples,  tempore ;  the  Ears,/ 
Aures  ;  the  Beard,  Barha, 

or  the  Neck,  Collum;  the  Nape,  Nucha;  the  hind 
part  of  the  Neck,  Occiput;  Chin,  Gula ;  Throat,  Jugulum, 
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Of  the  Body,  Co»7itff;  Back,  l>0rncfii ;  Ramp,  Uropu- 
ffium;  Interscapular)  InterseapuHum  ;  Shoulders,  Humert  t 
Breast,  Pectus;  AxHIiaries,  Axilla;  Hypocbondres,  ^y 
pochmdriee ;  Belly,  Abdomen ;  Vent,  Crissutn. 

Of  the  Wings,  Ake;  Wingmcoveris,  Tectricet ;  Bastard- 
wiyig^,  Alula  spuria;  Scapalars,  Scepulares;  Wing-spot, 
Speculum, 

Of  the  Tail,  Cauda;  Tail  Feathers,  Rectrices;  Tail  co- 
verts, Tectriees  Cauda. 

Of  the  Legs,  Crura;  Thighs,  Femora;  Bracelets,  iir- 
milla ;  Shins,  Crura;  Toes,Digiti; — 1,  for  walking,  ilm- 
hulaiorii ;  2,  Salient  or  leaping,  Gressorii ;  3,  Climbrng, 
Seansorii ;  4,  Prehensile,  Prehensilis ;  Tridactyle,  Tridac- 
iylit  having  three  toes,  cnrsory ;  Biilactyle,  Didactyli,  having 
two  toes,  the  Ostrich  only. 

Of  the  Foot,  Pes ;  Palmated,  Naiatorius;  Semipalinated 
Semipalmatus ;  Lobated,  Lobatus ;  Pinnated,  Pinnatus ; 
Claws,  Ungues  ;  Spines  or  Spurs,  Cakaria. 

Horns,  Comua ;  Wattles,  CaruncuUs ;  Pouch,  Saccut 
Jugularis ;  Crop,  Inghwies, 

1  take  leave  of  the  Introductory  portion  of  uiy  work  in 
the  following  words  of  Drum mond  : 

'<  Sweet  Birds  !  that  sing  away  the  early  boars, 
Of  winters  past,  or  coming  void  of  care. 
Well  pleased  with  delights  which  present  are, 
Fair  seasons,  badding  sprays,  sweet  smelling  flowers ; 
To  rocks,  to  springs,  to  rills,  from  leavy  bowers. 
Ye  your  Creator's  goodness  do  declare." 
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"Theipring 
Is  the  earth  enamelling, 
And  the  Birds,  on  erery  tree, 
Oreet  this  morn  with  melo^.'* 

Bbownb*8  i>hq>herd*s  Pipe, 
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BRITISH    AND    EUROPEAN    BIRDS. 

My  Theme  is  of  Birds — of  those  Princes  of  Air, 

Who  oft  warble  for  man,  and  oft  lighten  his  care : — 

Of  tho8€  who  rapcLciously  pounce  on  their  prey— 

The  RAFTOR8,who  wing»  too,  with  swiftness  their  way;— 

Of  Insessors,  'mongst  whom  dwell  the  Children 

of  Song  — 

The  tribe  to  whom  perching  will  ever  belong;  — 

Of  the  Rasohs  distinguish'd  by  scratching  the  ground, 

And  iiigh  to  the  dwellings  of  man  much  abound  ; — 

Of  GRALLATOR'^who  wadeiii  pursuit  of  their  food, 

On  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  in  rills  of  the  wood ; — 

Of  Natators  who  swim,— neat  the  waters  reside; — 

Whom  to  meet  chose  the  Eagle,  in  fulness  of  pride  : — 

All,  to  pleasure  obedient,  bade  care  haste  away, 

Andy  'midst  MciiODY's  §ons,  pass'd  a  rapturous  day* 

f2 
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Resolved  that  amusement  was  good  for  the  state^ 
The  Aquiline  Monarch,(')*'*  council  sedate, 

(')   Order,  AcciPiTRBSf  (Linn*)  TjAotE,  Hawk,  Kite^ 

Buzzard,  Falcon,  &c. 

The  term  Eagle  is  applied  to  varioos  birds  which  are  af' 
ranged  by  Linhjeus  under  the  genus  denominated  by  him 
Falco,  of  which  he  described  only  thirty-two  species ;  socbt 
however,  has  been  the  assiduity  of  subsequent  research,  that 
above  two  hundred  and  thirty  species  are  described  in  Dr. 
LATHAivrs  last  work. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  of  this  rapacious 
tribe,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  are,  a  hooked 
bill,  the  base  covered  with  a  cere,  the  head  covered  with  close 
set  feathers,  the  tongue  bifid.  They  are  bold,  and  fly  with 
great  speed  when  high  in  the  air,  but  slowly  in  the  lower  re- 
gions ;  their  sense  of  sight  is  exquisite ;  their  legs  and  feet  are 
scaly  ',  the  middle  and  outer  toes  connected  ;  they  are  not  gre- 
garious. They  feed  sometimes  on  putrid  carcasses,  but,  more 
commonly,  attacking  Hving  animtils,  destroy  and  devovr  them. 
They  build  their  nests,  (those  of  the  Eagles,  and  some  others  of 
the  tribe,  arc  called  eyries,)  for  the  most  part,  in  the  clefts  of 
impending  rocks  -,  some  of  the  Hawks  on  trees.  They  are 
scattered  over  the  various  parts  of  the  globe:  upwards  of 
twenty  species  are  found  in  the  interior  or  on  the  coasts  of  this 
country.  In  many  of  the  tribe  the  female  is  larger  than  the 
male.  Several  of  the  genus  are  migratory.  '  Indeed, from  their 
power  and  rapidity  of  flight,  they  are  enabled  to  visit  most  of 
the  regions  of  the  globe.  From  the  great  changes  in  the  colour 
of  the  feathers  of  several  of  the  genus  during  their  progress  to 
maturity,  considerable  confusion  exists  among  ornithologists  in 
the  names  of  several  of  the  species ;  nor  am  I  able  to  rectify  the 
numerous  discordances  which  bsfve  thence  atis^n. 
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^oclamation  sent  forth  over  hill,  over  dale, 
Overland,  over  sea,  over  mountain  and  vale :— 

The  ChryaaJstoSy*  or  Ooldbn  Eagle,  has  the  cere  yellow ;  body 
variegated  with  brown  und  rusty ;  tail  black,  waved  at  tiie  base 
tith  cinereous,  and  beneath  white ;  legs  yellowish  rusty,  fea- 
thered down  to  the  toes.    It  is  generally  about  three  feet  long, 
and  weighs  about  twelve  pounds;  a  female  was  once  found 
which  measured  in  length  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  eight*feet 
across  with  the  wings  extended.   It  lives  very  long,  occasionally, 
it  is  said,  more  than  a  century ;  endures  great  abstinence,  some- 
times for  more  than  twenty  days.     Breeds  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  sometimes  on  Snowdon  hills  in  Wales ;  scarce  in  England  3 
found  also  in  the  Alps,  Germany,  Russia,  India,  and  North 
America.       Feeds  on  sheep,  and  also  on  geese  and  other 
poultry.      Eggs  three  or  four,  greyish   white;  but  it  rarely 
batches  more  than  two. 

This  bird  iu  its  habits  is  said  to  be  uutameable,  it  not  be- 
coming  fond  even  of  those  who  feed  it.  It  does  not  arrive  at 
maturity  till  its  fourth  year;  during  the  period  of  its  growth  it 
pats  on  various  appearances*,  the  Fulvus,  see  forward,  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  be  the  young  of  this  species ;  yet  this  ad- 
mits  of  consfderable  question. 

Two  ioataiiees  have  occurred  in  Scotland  of  its  having  flown 
away  with  infants  to' its  nest;  iu  both  cases  the  theft  was  dis- 
covered, so  that  the  children  were  not  materially  injured.  A 
finely  wrought  up  story  ou  the  Eagle's  taking  away  *'  Hannah 

*  It  has  already  b«^  mentioned  in  the  Introduction  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  to  save  room,  in  describing 
the  8p§eie»  nnder  each  genus,  the  gtnerie  tetm  is  uniformly 
omitted.  Thus,  the  Chryaaet^s  is  to  be  understood  as  Falco 
Ckrjf§a£tQ9;  the  0$8\fraffua  as  Falco  OssifraguSy  and  so  of  tlic  otlier 
genera.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  this  again  here,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  possibility  of  mistake. 
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That  his  people,  the  Bi&ps,  on  a  day  ]:\a,D(ied  she 

meet, 
And  that  He  would  himself  there  be  proud  them 

greet. 

Lamond's  Bairn,^'  is  related  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  Octo 
1826,  in  a  Review  of  Selby's  ornithology » 

The  following  lines,  the  production  of  Percival,  an  A 
lican  poet,  are  the  commencement  of  an  Address  to  the  Ea< 
which  appears  in  the  American  Souvenir,  a  Christmas  Presen 
New  Year*s  Offering,  for  1927,  published  at  New  York, 
poem  is  one  of  those  racy  originals  which  at  once  delight 
surprise  us :  it  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  talent  and  genius  ol 
kindred  of  the  west : 

'*  Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing, 
Tliy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  flipgi 
And  the  tempests  clonds  are  driye;i, 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mount^io  tpp^ 
Thy  fields  the  boundless  air  ^ 
And  hoary  peaks  that  proudly  prop 
The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are." 

'J'he  Ossifirogus,  Sba-Eaqle  or  Osprtt^,  inlibbita  Ewrope 
North  America;  and  is  found  occasionally  ia  Tariows  par 
Great  Hritaiu  and  Ireland.  It  is  as  large  aa  the  GoMea  £i 
The  whole  ba<iy  is  dark  brown,  interniixad  with  rast  cd 
cere  and  legs  yellow;  tail  fealhcrs  white  on  the  inner  ; 
Builds  in  iuaccAssible  ra^ks  pr  on  lofty  traes.  lu  food  pr 
pally  fibh ;  but  it  feed»  al&o  on  otber  animala.  Two  ^^U 
this  species  wer^  taken  fr^aa  a  neat  in  Ir<})aiM  a»4  1 
togetlier  for  more  than  two  yeafa;  in  the  third  year  on 
tUem  killed  the  other  and  d^^voiwed  it,  Jiiiost  probably  ffum 
being  ajuppUed  with  sufficient  foQfljfoir  they  livad  tofc 
before  in  perfect  harmony .-^Afonlii^H.    Although  tbis  hir4 
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And  lest  that  some  RaptQrff,  as  Kssthix  or  Kjt^^— 
All  those  with  sharp  daws  and  in  death  that  delight, 

attack  tke  salmoo,  and  even  the  ?eal,  it  is  aaid  that  it  qannot 
dive  after  it.  Plimy  thus  describes  the  loanner  of  this  bird's 
taiciof  its  finny  prey:  ''Snp^rest  Qaliaeetos,  clarissimli  oculorum 
acie,  librana  ex  alto  sese,  visoqne  in  mari  pisce,  praeceps  in 
enm  mens,  et  discussis  pectore  aquis  rapiens."  See  Note  t. 
Part  ii*  for  a  ,p<^ical  iniitation  of  this  description  by  Mr. 
GisBORMB;  see^ko  be^ow,  artiqle  Ualiaetos, 

The  JLei^^efkalnSj  or  3ali>  Eagle,  has  a  brown  body ;  head 
ud  tail  white  $  cere  and  legs  yellow ;  three  feet  three  inches 
iottg;  fee«kou  bogs, lambs,  and  fish ;  nest  large,  on  trees  ;  eggs 
two;  inbabits  the  woods  of  Europe  and  America.  Wilson 
tlunks  iMt  Ibe  samfi  at;  the  O^si/ra^^  in  a  different  stage  of 
coleiur.  Xhe  fQUowing  picture  fro^  the  masterly  hand  of  that 
wUhor  wiU  eonv^y  «Qm^  idea  of  a  habit  of  this  bird :      ^ 

'*  High  o*er  the  watery  nproar  silent  seen 
Sailing  sedate  in  majesty  serene, 
Now  'midst  the  pillar'd  spray  sublimely  lost, 
And  now  emerging,  down  the  rapids  toss'd, 
Glides  the  Bald  Eagle,  gazing,  calm  atYd  slow,    ^ 
O'er  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  below  : 
Intent  alone  to  sate  himself  with  blood, 
From  the  torn  vlctinrs  of  the  raging  flood." 

IVrLSON's  American  Ornifhologjf, 

TiieFttfvus,  RiiitG-tAtiBT>  Eagle,  or  Black  EagU,  inhabits 
Great  Britain,  Europe^  Asia^,  and  America;  length  two  ieet 
and  a  half,  Wilson  sayi  nearly  three  fret.  This  bird  ia  trained 
by  the  Tartars  to  hunt  hares,  antelopest  and  foxes.  The  tail 
has  a  white  baud,  wirence,  of  course,  its  name.  The  qniU  fea- 
thers are  ined  to  mom^  arrows.  There  is  a  Tariety  with  a 
white  tail,  the  tip  of  which  is  brown. 

« 

It  is  a  very  destructive  bird ;  rare  in  the  sonth  of  tliiB  king- 
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Should  coine,  by  ferocity  prompted  alone, 
It  was,  by  an  Edict  itnperial,  ma^e  known, 

doni,  but  bas  been  met'  witb  iir  Derbyshire.  One  was  shot  at 
Wark worth,  meastrriDg  in  extent  of  wing  elefen  feet  and  a 
quarter,  which  is  considerably  more  than  that. of  th«  Golden 
Eagle ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  the  young  of  that  bird.  See  the 
first  article. 

The  Cycmeas,  or  Hbn-Harrier,  is,  the  male  about  seventeen 
inches  long ;  plumage  bine  grey,  beneath,  white :  the  female, 
described  by  naturalists  under  the  name  of  the  Pygargus^  or 
Ring-tail,  is  twenty  inches  long ;  plumage  above,  dusky ;  be- 
neath, palish.  Found  in  this  country,  and.other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope ;  also  in  Asia.  Wilson  describes  a  Ring-tail  nearly  three 
feet  long,  which  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  America. 

The  SerpentariuSf  Serpent  Vulture,  Secretary  FiUlare, 
Secretary f  or  Snake  Eater,  has  a  black  body,  the  hind  head 
crested,  tail  feathers  white  at  the  tips,  the  legs  very  long  ;  three 
feet  high;  feeds  on  small  animals.  Inhabits  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  is  arranged  as  a  distinct  genus  by  Dr.  Latham,  and  by 
him  called  Sjecrbtary.  Mr.  Vigors  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  first  of  his  families  of  Raptores,  under  the  term  Gypo^frantcs, 
one  being  still  wanting. 

The  Harpyiaf  Crested  Eagle,  Crowned  Vulture,  or  Oranookoo 
Emgle,  is  rather  larger  than  a  turkey ;  bill  black ;  tbe^head 
crested,  with  long  feathers,  which  it  erects  in  the  shape  of  a 
coronet ;  upper  parts  of  the  body  moi^tly  black,  beneath  white ; 
hind  part  of  the  neck  fulvous.  Inhabits  Mexico,  Brasil,  and 
other  parts  of  Sooth  America:  it  is  said  that  it  can  cleave  a 
roan's  skull  at  one  stroke  I 

The  GaWcua,  or  French  Eagle,  inhabits  France,  b  two 
feet  long,  bas  the  body  grey  brown ;  builds  on  the  ground,  and 
lays  three  grey  eggs. 
TheBar6a<««,or  Bearded  Eagle,  consists  of  three  varieties; 
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That  all  must  appear  without  malice  prepense : 
^^  offended  in  this  would  the  monarch  incense  ; 

one  of  which  inhabits  the  Alps,  the  other  two,  Persia.  It  has  a 
browoback,  and  a  black  stripe  above  and  beneath  tbe'eyeaj; 
tofts  of  black  hair  cover  the  nostrilt,  others  are  on  the  lower  man- 
dible; and  similar  hairs  form  a  beard.  The  whole  of  the  body 
covered  with  yellow  down.  Four  feet  long ;  builds  in  rocks, 
and  preys  on  quadrupeds ;  Mrill  attack  men  when  asleep ;  flies 
IB  flocks. 

AccordiMg  to  tlii»  account,  iht  Bearded  Eagle  must  be  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  tribes 

The  MikmSy  Kits,  GUad^  or  Putt^ck,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  is  well  known  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 
about  two  feet  long ;  the  cere  is  yellow  ;  the  body  is  ferrugi- 
nous; head  whitish;  tail  forked.  Four  varieties.  Feeds  on 
offal  and  poultry;  fortels  storms  by  its  clamour ;  flies  placidly. 
Efgs  three,  whitish  with  yellowish  spots ;  migrates  into  Europe 
the  beginning  of  April.    Three  other  varieties. 

The  AmstriacuSf  or  Austrian  Kite,  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Aastria  ;  legs  yellow ;  body  above  chcsnnt,  beneath  brick-dust 
colour,  spotted  with  brown;  tail  forked.  Size  of  the  Kite; 
feeds  on  birds  and  bats. 

The  HaUaetos,  Osprey,  Bald  Buzzard^  Fts&ii^  Hawk, 
FiA  Hawky  6r  Fbhing  E4gUy  inhabits  the  marshes  of  Europe, 
America,  and  Siberia,  and  builds  among  reeds,  sometimes  on 
rains,  sometimes  on  trees  ;  nest  large,  often  three  or  four  feet 
in  breadth,  and  from  four  to  Ave  feet  high,  composed  externally 
of  sticks ;  (this  acconnt  of  the  nest  is  from  Wil^n.)  It  is 
abont  two  feet  long;  feeds  on  flshes,  which  it  catches  by  diving. 
Body  brown  i^bove,  white  beneath ;  head  white ;  cere  and  feet 
bine.  Four  varietiesi  The  habits  of  this  bird  are,  I  presume, 
timHar  to  the  On^agua  or  Ska-EagItB  mentioned  above,  and 
Punt's  description  of  its  taking  its  prey  will,  most  pro« 
bably,  tpp\y  to  %otb ;  but  it-  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  so 
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Even  Ravens,  he  said,  tiiugl  their  croaking  avoid ; 
Nor  with  screams  of  the  Pracock  would  he  be  an- 
noyed. 

much  confusion  it  foond  amoBg  natnralistB  in  regard  to  nain«»* 
T  am  sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  remove  theae  diacre- 
pancies. 

A  remarkable  trait,  mentioned  by  WiLsan,  nt  the  chantcter 
of  this  bird  deserves  notice  :  tlte  Grakles^  or  Crom  BU»€kbiri$, 
are  permitted  by  the  FiHh-hawk  to  build  4heir  nests  among  the 
interstices  of  the  slicks  with  which  his  own  nest  is  cottstmcted. 
Several  pairs  of  Grakles  taking  up  their  abode  there,  like  bonble 
vassals  around  the  eastle  of  their  oliief ;  laying,  hatching  their 
young,  and  living  together  in  mutual  harmony.  Wilson  foond 
four  of  such  nest  clustered  around  one  nest  of  the  FishiDg 
Hawk. 

**  The  sailing  Osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 
With  broad  unmoving  wing;  and  circling  slow 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning!  plunges  with  a  roar! 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore.*' 

Wilson's  Amer.Ornitr. 

The  Buteo,  Buzzard,  or  Puiiock,  inliahsts  Great  Biritaia  and 
Europe  at  large;  body  brown,  belly  pale  with  brown  sp^ti^; 
legs  yellow:  it  varies  in  its  celoura;  length  twenty  inehes; 
feeds  on  birds,  insects,  and  saiall  animalsu 

The  ^r«^iiosti«,  or  MooR" Buzzard,  inhabits  England^  and 
Eerope  generally ;  -body  grey ;  the  crown,  arm-pits,  and  Ieg9, 
yellow }  twenty-one  inches  long;  bailds  in  raarabfs;  lives  on 
•  dsh,  aqoatlc  birds,  rabbits,  and  mice;  vad^a  in  opipnr. 

My  ftiend,  the  elegant  and  aeeompliahed  poet  and  scholar, 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  BowxRw,  vicar  of Bremhiilf  Wilts,  bas  a  •Bl«o;«9'<' 
demestieated  so  far  tliat  it  rarely  qaits  the  neigbboarbc^  of  the 
house  and  gardens :  it  is,  of  oeursei  opoaMfnaMy  fad  li  it  has 
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Coold   1  dare,  Inspiratioh!   to  quaff  from  thy 
spring, 
Of  the  Birds  and  their  Sonos  I  might  worthily  sing^ 

ben  known  to  swallow  thirteen  mice  at  one  meal;  tome  of  the 
niee  were,  however,  young  ones ;  after  which  it  hecaae^  for 
leferal  days,  extrenely  stupid  and  indisposed  for  motion.* 

The  AntiUarkm^  or  M an t# em ny,  inhabits  the  West  ladia 
idands;  it  is  about  eighteen  inches  ioag;  body  brown,  belly 
whiter  the  crown  black ;  legs  and  claws  large  and  strong*-^ 
The  OrientSlai  or  Oriental  Hawk,  inhabits  Ji»pan ;  the  Itead 
md  body  above  dusky  brown,  beneath  rusty  brown ;  tail 
ipotted  with  white ;  seventeen  Inches  long. 

The  TtiiRimcMiiis,  Hawk,  Kbstimi.,  KeairU  Fukint,  Ktutrit, 
Cntrilff  CofsirelySinMgaU,  StanegaU,  Slannely  fVuid-h9ver,  v\ 
HmHr'Hawky  the  most  conunonly  known  in  this  country,  of  all 
the  tribe  of  Hawks.  The  male  is  thirteen  inches  long,  bill  kad 
colour,  cere  yellow  ;  irids  dusky  and  large ;  the  throat  whitish  ( 
the  back,  soapularji,  and  wirig  coverts  are  a  fine  red  brown, 

*  The  term  Hawk  is  a  very  indefinite  one}  it  has  beeji  oc- 
casionally applied  to  the  Buzzard ;  thus  Dryden  sings : 
*'  Some  hs^gard  Hawk  who  had  her  eyry  nigh, 
Well  poupc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  win(;'d  to  6y  : 
Olio  they  might  trust  tlieir  common  wrongs  to  wreak: 
The  JUus^uet  and  the  Coyslrel  were  too  weak, 
Too  fierce  the  Falcon  ;  but,  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  Buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best  \ 
Of  small  renown  'tis  true  >  for,  not  to  lye, 
We  call  him  but  a  Hawk  by  courtesy.'' 

Hind  and  Panther. 
The  musquetj  or  musket^  here  mentioned,  is  the  male  of  tlit 
^rroio  Uuwk, 

t  See  tDRAYTON's    Owi,   Drvdbm's  Hind  and    Pmtker, 
Part  III,  and  the  preceding  note.* 
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On  thy  Presence,  bright  Essekce  !  my  hope  will  pre- 
sume— 
That  thy  smile  of  approval  my  song  may  illume ; — 

spotted  and  barred  Aiith  biack;  beneaib,  light  ferrugioour, 
barred  with  black ;  tail  cinereous  grey,  vrhh  a  black  .bar  Bear 
the  end  ;  legs  jellow.  The  female  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  male  ;  the  head  and  tail  the  same  coloiir  as  the  back,  which 
is  not  so  bright  a  red-brown  as  tlie  male;  beneatby  lighter Ihan 
the  male,  but  the  black  sp»ts  not  so  distlsct ;  eggs  from  four 
to  six,  not  FO  large  as  a  pigeon*s';  colour  reddish  brown,  wilh 
dark  blotches ;  nest  on  trees,  and  sometimes  in  a  deserted  mag- 
pie's  or  crow's  nest.  Inliabits  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia. 
Feeds  principally  on  mice,  sometimes  on  cockcbaiers,  occasi- 
cnally  on  birds;  seen  hovering  in  the  air  and  quite  Mationary 
for  some  time,  tlien  pouncing  suddeuly  down  on  its  prey. 
This  bird  is  a  very  useful  one.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
X^imaafi  Society  containing  some  valuable  observatiens  on  ihe 
Birds  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by  the  Kev.  R.  Sheppakd  and  the 
Rev.  W.  Whitear,  May  3,  1825,  it  is  stated,  that  a  hauk  of 
this  kind  Was  observed  to  dart  upon  a  weasel  and  immediately 
to  mount  aloft  with  it  in  its  talons;  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  both  fell  from  a  considerable  height  to  the  ground ;  the 
weasel  ran  off,  but  the  Kestril,  upon  examination,  was  found  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  bite  in  its  throat.  This  bird  is  said  to 
migrate  to  the  north  early  in  the  spring ;  there  are  several  varie- 
ties ;  it  was  formerly  trained  to  catch  game. 

The  Palumbarhts,  or  Goshawk,  inhabits  England,  Europe, 
and  North  America.  Legs  yellow,  body  brown,  tail  featliers 
with  pale  bands;  length  twenty-two  inches ;  devours  poultry, 
and  was  formerly  much  used  in  falconry. — ll|e  Nisus,  Spar- 
Rovr-BAWK,  or  Spar.Hawk,  inhabits  England,  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Madeira.  The  legs  are  yellow,  body  above  yellow- 
ish brown,  beneath,  white  waved  with  grey,  tail  with  blackish 
bands.     Male  twelve  inches,  the  female  fifteen  iocbea  loBg. 
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That,  to  Nature,  IoTruth^  and  to  Science,  deyote, 
My  Harp  may  respond  with  a  musical  note;*^^  . 

Two  other  varieties :  one  spotted  with  white,  the  other  entirely 
vhite.  It  is  very  bold,  and  preys  on  ponKry,  pigeons,  part- 
ridges, &c.  Sometimes  tamed  and  flies  abont  gardens ;  it  has 
been  also  taught  to  catch  lark^.  The  male  of  this  species  was 
formerly  called  a  musket. 

The  Gyrfalco,  or  Brown  Gi^rfaloon,  inhabits  En  rope,  and 
preys  on  cranes  and  pigeons.  Tile  Lannarius,  or  Lamner,  is  the 
size  of  the  Bnz2ard ;  three  varieties.  Inhabits  England,  Eu- 
rope, andTartary.  Bnildsin  low  trees;  migrates:  mnch  es- 
teemed in  falconry.  The  VespertinnSy  or  Ingrian  Falc(>n,  in- 
habits Ingria,  Russia,  and  Siberia ;  size  of  a  pigeon ;  builds  on 
trees,  or  takes  possession  of  a  magpie*8  nest ;  preys  on  quails ; 
flies  abroad  chiefly  in  the  evening  or  at  night.  The  Subbuteo 
or  HoBBT,  inhabits  England,  Europe,  and  Siberia ;  back  brown, 
belly  palish,  with  oblong  brown  spots;  twelve  inches  long; 
two  varieties  ;  preys  on  larks.  The  (Eaolon,  or  Merlin,  tn- 
babits  Europe ;  body  above  bluish  ash,  with  rusty  spots  and 
stripes;  beneath,  yellowish  white  with  oblong  spots  ;  length 
twelve  inches.  Migrates  southerly  on  the  approach  of  winter  ; 
often  seen  in  England.  Three  other  varieties  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  New  Yo^k.  The  Pumilius,  or  Tinv  PAtcoN, 
lias  the  body  brownash,  beneath  whitish,  with  blackisli  bars. 
Said  to  be  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  being  hardly  six  inches 
long ;  inhabits  Cayenne  ;  but  the  Cerulescens,  a  native  of  Java, 
described  by  Dr.  HoRSFiELP,  and  a  specimen  of  which  is  in 
tbe  East  India  House  Museum,  is,  I  believe,  still  smaller. 

The  Communis,  Common  Falcon ^  Yearly  Falcon,  Aged  Falcon, 
or  Falcon  Gentle,  of  which  there  are  above  ten  varieties,  inha- 
bits Europe  and  North  America,  some  of  its  varieties,  China, 
Hadson's  Bay,  and  India.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  brown,  the  feathers  .edged  with  rusty;  body  beneath  white, 
irregalnrly  nsatked  with  brown ;  tbe  tail  with  darker  transverse 
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That  Science  affianc'd  with  Nature,  fair  bride. 
With  Thee  and  with  Truth  o'er  my  Sohg  may  pre- 
side: 

bands  \  bill  blnish  ash ;  legs  green  or  yellow ;  length  eighteen 
inches  \  feeds  on  various  animals.  The  above  is  the  usual  co- 
lours of  the  bird  at  thrte.  years  old  \  but  it  puts  on  different  ap- 
pearances frpm  year  to  year  till  it  arrives  at  that  age.  One 
variety  is  entirely  white,  with  scarcely  visible  yellow  spots; 
another  brownish  black;  another  spotted  with  black  and  red. 

The  »a/e  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  female^  and  hence 
he  has  been  called  a  TirceleU  TerceU,  or  Tassel  ;  he  is  also  said  to 
he  much  less  courageous  than  the  female,  and  hence  she  was 
the  bird  usually  employed  in  Hawking,  a  sport  which  was  for* 
merly  so  much  in  repute;  but  which  has,  deservedly,  given  way 
to  other  and  more  praiseworthy  occupation,  I  trust  never  to  be 
revived  :  we  may  hope  too  that  the  intelligence  which  is  abroad 
will  ultunately  banish  from  among  men  the  puerile  pursuits  of 
hmUimg  and  shooting  animals  for  sporty  than  which  what  can  be, 
to  an  intellectual  bdng,  more  derogatory  or  degrading  ?    Hasok- 
ingf  kuntrngy  shooting,  and  fishing  for  sport  are  all  the  remains 
of  the  prejudices  and  customs  of  barbarous  ages :  it  is  time  that 
a  high  and  diffused  intelligence  should  lift  ap  its  voice  and 
discountenance  so  great  a  departure  from  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual man. 

Some  of  the  Falcon  tribe  have  been  used  in  Ahia  for  huntiu^ 
Hares,  Deer^Sfc,    Mr.  Sqctbby  alludes  to  tliis  sport  in  Thatabu: 

*'The  deer  bounds  over  the  plain  : 
The  lagging  dogs  behind 
Follow  from  afar ! 
But  lo  !  the  Falcon  o'er  bead 

Hovers  with  hostile  wings 
And  buffets  him  with  blinding  strokes.** 

Thalasa,  vel.  ti.  page  lf9. 
The  Peregrinus,  Pbrbohine  Falcon,  or  Dmok  Hmwk,  is  found 
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But  soft — some  warbler's  echoing  lay 
On  Zephyr's  waves  seems  borne  away;— 
And  now,  o'er  woodland,  grove,  and  dell, 
Still  louder  the  melodious  swell ! 

OD  some  of  oar  rocky  ahorea,  nod  buildf  comipoqly  in  tb«  most 
inaccessible  cliffs;  it  was  fpriqerly  mncb  used  in  falconry, and, 
being  a  bold  and  powerful  bird,  was  in  great  esteem ;  it  was, 
however,  chiefly  used  in  the  taluQg  Qf  Ducks,  and  other  water- 
fowl,— whence  one  of  its  names. 

In  concluding  this  long  note  on  an  important  genus  of  birds 
it  may  just  be  added,  that  by  the  9th  of  Hen.  VII,  ^*  taking  the 
eggs  of  any  Fawcons,  Goshawks,  Laners,  or  Swannea,  out  of 
the  neste,*'  rendered  the  offender  liable  '*  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  a  fine  at  the  king'ti  will  :"*  and  tliat  the  Duke 
of  St.  Alban*8  is  still  hereditary  grand  Falconer  of  England : 
but  the  office  is  not  exercised.  Tliera  are  also  several  statutes 
relating  to  hawks  and  their  eggs,  which  it  may  be  sufficient 
merely  to  mention :  they  are,  it  is  presumed,  all  become  a 
dead  letter. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that,  in  former  times,  and  in  maoy 
countries,  the  custom  of  carrying  a  falcon  about  was  esteemed 
a  mark  of  a  man  of  rank :  many  persons  of  distinction  were 
painted  with  a  hawk  on  the  hand.  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  many 
other  ancient  writers,  speak  of  the  method  of  catching  birds  by 
means  of  hawks ;  but.  It  is  said,  that  falconry  wa»  practised 
vitb  far  more  spirit  and  universality  among  the  ancient  Britons 
than  in  any  other  nation;  that  it  commenced  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century,  and  was  cultivated  as  late  as  the  fifteenth^  wh^n 
the  introduction  of  the  noe  of  gunpowder  most  probably  super- 
Beded  the  use  of  birdi>,  as  means  of  obtaining  game. 
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THE  WOOD-LARK'S  INVOCATION. 

Alauda  arborea.    (Linn.) 

Goddess  of  the  realm  of  Song  ! 

Round  whose  throne  the  Warblers  throDg, 

From  thy  bright,  cerulean  sphere 

Deign  our  humble  notes  to  hear ! 

Love  demands  our  earliest  lay ; — 

Love,  the  monarch  of  our  may  ;— 

lo  peeans  let  us  sing 

While  we  welcome  laughing  spring.  '] 

Ma  y,  with  feet  bedropp'd  with  dew. 
On  yon  hill-top  is  in  view ; — 
May,  whose  arch  look,  winning  wiles. 
Youth  on  tip-toe  oft  beguiles. 

Goddess  of  the  soul  of  Song  ! 
Thou  to  whom  delights  belong, 
Deign  to  prompt  the  Warblers'  Lay  ; 
Deign  to  deck  the  coming  day.(^) 

(^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Linn.)  Lark,  the  Wood,  the  Tit, 
the  Rock,  the  Meadow,  &c. 

The  Genus  Alauda,  (Linn,)  or  Lark,  comprehends  more 
than  fifty  Hpecies  distinguished  by  a  sharp,  pointed,  slender,  bill, 
nostrils  covered  partly  with  feathers  and  bristles :  tongne  cloven 
at  the  end : .  toes  divided  to  their  origin :  claw  of  the  back  toe 
very  long,  a  little  crooked  :  their  motion  ronning  not  hopping. 
The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  ArvensU,  or  Skt»lark,  for  an  account  of  which  see  the 
Sky-lark's  Song. 
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Lo  !   the  Place!— by  a  river  whose  stream  runs 
along 
In  a  warble  as  soft  as  the  Nightingale's  song  ; 
In  whose  deeps  of  clear  crystal  the  maculate  trout 
Is  seen  s,wiftly  darting  or  sporting  about ; — 

The  Arborea,  or  Wood-lark,  is  less  than  the  sky-lark  :  the 
plumage  is  more  pale  aad  inclined  to  nifons,  yet  varied  like 
that  bird  :  the  bead  is^sarrounded  with  a  white  ring  or  fillet ; 
legs  flesh  colour.  Found  in  this  country,  throngbont  Europe, 
and, it  is  said,  in  Siberia  and  Kamtschatka.  Nest  on  the  ground 
in  tafts  of  grass,  like  the  sky-lark :  eggs  four  or  five,  dusky 
brown  blotched  with  dusky,  with  smaller  reddish  spots.  It 
sipgs  as  it  fliej»:  but  it  alj|o  perches  on  trees,  when  it  likewise 
U9p :  its  note  has  been  compared  to  the  blackbird's  and  the 
iigliUngale'8  :  it  is  however  a  sweet  and  varied  song.  It  some- 
times soars  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  flying  in  circles,  and 
continues  so  to  do  for  a  long  time*  It  is  not  gregarious  like  the 
mauis,  being  rarely  seen  in  greater  number  than  six  or  seven 
together. 

The  PrtUenaiSf  or  Tit-lark,  inhabits  Europe  in  low  grounds, 
and  well  known  in  this  country :  it  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long: 
bai  a  fine  note,  and  sings  sitting  on  trees  or  on  the  grounds 
The  bill  is  black:  body  above  dusky  brown,  beneath,  white: 
breast  ochre  yellow  with  oblong  black  spots :  legs  yellowish : 
oett  on  the  ground. 

The  Magna,  Meadow-lark,  or  Old  Field-lark,  of  Wilson, 
it  ten  inches  and  a  half  long,  extent  sixteen  and  a  half:  throat, 
belly,  breast,  a  rich  yellow ;  inside  lining  and  edge  of  the  wing 
the  same  colour;  back  beautifully  variegated  with  black, 
bright  bay,  and  pale  ochre;  legs  and  feet  pale  flesh-colour  and 
very  large.  Nest,  in  or  beneath  a  thick  tuft  of  grass,  com- 
PMed  of  dry  grass  and  fine  bent,  and  wound  all  round  leaving 
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Here  th^  hill's  gentle  slope  to  the  river  descends, 
Which,   in  sinuous    course,    through    a    wilderness 

wends;— 
There,  amid  lofty  rocks,  hung  with  ivy  and  yew, 
Doth  echo,  the  wpod-nymph  her  pleasure  pursue ; 
And  the  comb,  and  the  glen,  and  the  shadowy  vale, 
Invite  the  fond  lover  to  tell  bi^  soft  t^le. 
The  woods  and  thick  copses,  as  mansions  of  rest, 
Many  warblers  oft  choose  for  their  home  and  their 

nest; 

an  arched  cRtrauce  level  with  tbe  gronnii.  l^eedc  oo  iasecto 
and  grass  seeds  ;  flesh  good,  little  inferior  to  the  quail*  Ma- 
bits  North  America  from  Canada  t^  New  Orleam.— Tbatgh 
this  well  known  speeies  cannot  boast  of  th«  powers  ef  sang 
wbicfa  di9tiBgat9h  the  sky-lark  of  Europe,  yet  in  richness  ef 
plumage  as  well  as  in  sweetness  of  voice,  as  tar  as  its  few  notes 
extend,  it  is  eminently  superior,  it  differs  however  from  tke 
tribe  in  wanting  the  long  straight  hind  claw.    Wilson. 

The  Obacura,  Rock-lark,  Duaky-Lark,  or  Sea-Lark,  inha- 
bits rocky  places  in  England,  and  most  probably  other  parts  of 
Europe;  it  is  about  seven  inches  long;  solitary  and  sings  little; 
note  like  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper. — ^The  M JRor,  Fibld-lark, 
Lesser  Field-lark,  Short-heeled  Field-lark,  or  Meadow-lark,  visits 
this  country  in  the  spring ;  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Tit- 
lark. The  Nemorosa  vel  cristata.  Crested-lark,  or  Letter- 
Crested-lark,  is  said  to  Inhabit  Europe,  and  like  the  Bnlfincii, 
to  learn  vilih  ease  to  repeat  tunes  played  or  sung  to  it.  Orni- 
thologists are  not  however,  agreed  about  the  identity  or  even 
existence  of  this  bird.  The  Trivialis,  Pipit-lark,  or  Pifjn^y 
has  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  a  rusty  olivaceous-brown 
streaked  with  dusky,  beneath,  ferruginous.  The  Rubnif  R£D* 
lark,  or  Larkfiom  Pennsylvaniat  is  rather  larg^er  thsn  ^eSky^ 
lark,  and  a  rare  species  in  this  country. 


A  pla^e  wbereoontent  in  a  cottage  might  dwell  ;-r 
A  place  that  a  heripit  might  choosy  for  hia  cqU;*^ 
Where,  afar  from  all  strife  and  all  tumult  and  pride. 
The  nymph  Tranquil  Pleasure  delights  to  reside ; — 
Where,  in  meadow  or  grove  or  the  woodlands  among, 
The  Birds  may  be  heard  in  melodious  song. 

The  Time,  when  the  Spring,  in  his  splendid  array. 
Commanded  cold  Winter  to  hasten  away  ;>— 
When  the  woods  and  the  groves,  decked  in  garments 

of  green, 
With  laughing  delight  and  with  pleasure  were  seen. 
The  cowslip  with  fragrance  the  meadow  perfum'd, 
And  the  primrose  the  dark  bank  with  yellow  illumed ; 
The  cvckoo  flower  peep'd  from  the  pasture's  soft  bed^ 
And  the  yellow  ranuncuhis*  lifted  her  h^ad* 

The  violet  drooping  seemed  ready  to  die ; 

To  part  with  such  sweetness,  ah !  who  will  not  sigh  ? 

The  Thrush's,  the  Bi^ackbird's,  and  Nightin- 

sale's,  song 
Were  heard  now  and  then  the  dark  copses  among;   : 
Whilst  a  crowd  of  soft  melodists,  hid  in  the  grove, 
Seem'd  anxious  their  musical  powers  to  prove: 
In  a  hedge  sang  the  Black -cap,  what  time  in  the  yew. 
The  Woon-piGEON  cried  *fTwo,  two,  Taffy,  take  two,^* 
Other  PiGEOi^s  Q)  e'er  active,  and  oft  on  the  wing, 
Proclaim'd,  by  their  cooing,  the  presence  of  spring. 

(3).  Ord^r,  Passeres,  {Linn.)  Pigeon,  Dove,  &c. 
The  geniu    CoUmba,  (Linn.)  to  which   the   Common    Pi- 
GEON,  or  Columba  Domeatica  belong;*,  is  a  very  extensive  one, 

*  Ranunaulua  acW«*~ Buttercup  or  Goldcup. 
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The  Winter  Birds  all  were  quite  ready  for  flight, 
But  most  of  them  tarried  to  see  the  gay  sight. 
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consisting  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  species,  the 
characteristics  of  which  are,  a  straight  bill,  descending  towardi 
the  tip  ;  nostrils  oblong,  half  covered  with  a  soft,  tnmid  mem- 
brane.   The  cooing  of  this  tribe  of  birds  is  well  known,  and  by    p 
which  it  appears  to  be  peculiarly  distinguished  from  every  olber    I' 
genus.    The  young  are  also  fed  with  grain  made  soft  in  the  crop 
and  ejected  into  their  mouths  from  the  beaks  of  the  parent    ^' 
birds.     On  this  account,  as  well  as  some  other  pecoliaritie^, 
they  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  separate  order,  consiit- 
ing  of  one  genus  only ;  Mr.  Vigors  has  arranged  it  among  the 
Rasors.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Dome^ica,  Domestic  or  Common  Pigeon,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  It  inhabits  and  is  domesticated  in 
almost  every  part  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  tarieties  are  very 
numerous :  the  Rough-footed,  the  Tumbler,  the  Horseman,  the 
Carrier,  and  the  Fan4ail,  are  among  the  chief.  It  is  about  foor- 
teen  inches  long,  and  exceedingly  variable  in  its  colours ;  lays 
from  nine  to  eleven  times  a  year;  eggs  two,  white;  time  of  in- 
cubation from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days ;  feeds  on  grain ;  flesh,  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  generally  esteemed.  See  the  con- 
clusion of  this  note ;  and  also  the  articles  Stock-dovb  and 
Rock-dove. 

Pigeon-Houses  are  of  various  kinds.  Where  the  narobers 
kept  are  not  large  they  are  usually  of  wood  of  a  triangular 
shape,  and  fixed  against  a  wall  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin  and 
other  annoyance ;  bnt  where  a  large  number  is  kept, 

**  Some  loiter  rotund 
Shall  to  the  pigeons  and  their  callow  young 
Safe  roost  afibrd." 

Mason's  English  Garden,  book  iv. 

The  (Enas,  Stock-pigeoh  ,  or  Stock-dove,  is  bluish,  neck  glossy 
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The  morning  walk'd  forth  in  fair  beauty's  bright 
dress ; 
The  sun  rose  delighted  all  things  to  caress  ; 

green;  double  band  on  the  wiogn,  and  tip  of  the  tail  blackisli; 
Uiroat  and  breast  claret  colonr ;  claws  black ;  fourteen  inches 
bng;  inhabits  old  turrets  and  rocky  banks  of  En  rope  and  Si- 
beria; fonnd  also  in  this  country ;  breeds  sometimes  in  old  rab- 
bit burrows,  sometimes  on  trees ;  migrates  southerly  in  winter  ; 
some  however  remain  in  England  the  whole  of  the  year. 

This  has  been  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  the  pigeon 
whence  all  our  domestic  pigeons  are  derive(].  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jhtns,  however,  in  his  Oi-nUhotogy  of  Cambridgfithire,  lately 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  says,  as  far  as  he  has  observed,  that  **  the  Stock-dove 
never  cooiy  but  utters  only  a  hollow  rumbling  note  during  the 
brse<ding  season,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance. 
Momtaoue/'  be  continues,  'Mias  evidently  ronfounded  this 
species  with  the  Rock-dove,  (Columba  Uvia  Tkmm.)  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  our  dove-hoiise  pigeons,  and  is 
fouod  in  a  wild  state  npon  some  of  the  steep  shores  and  cliffs  of 
Great  Britain,  but  is  not  a  native  of  Cambridgeshire."  He 
iddi,  *'  the  Stock^dove  tmd  Ring-dote  VLve  indiscriminately  called 
wood-pigeons  by  the  country  people." 

From  this  we  gather  what  great  uncertainty  and  confusion 
ttill  prevails  on  one  of  the  commonest  subjects  of  ornithology ; 
and  the  necessity  there  is  for  a  more  correct  record  of  facts 
coDceming.it.  I  may  just  add,  I  never  heard  of  any  fVood^ 
^eoHM  in  Somersetshire  that  do  not  coo.  With  great  deference 
to  the  Rev^Mr.  Jbntns,  I  suspect  that  many  persons  would  be 
disposed  to. call  tho  <'  hollow  rumbling  notes"  of  this  bird,  coo- 
ifigt  which  I  believe  I  heard  in  Forest-hill  wood^  in  May  181^7. 

The  Poets  generally  concur  with  the  commonly  received  opi- 
nion,  that  the  Stock-dove  coos ;  and  although,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  Introdactioui  their  statements  are  not  ta  be  implicitly  relied 
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What  thne  became  ting'd  with  hU  radiance  tbe  sky, 
The  Eag  le  majestic  was  soaring  on  high  ; 

00,  yet,  where  80  much  concnrrent  testimony  is  extant,  the  sub- 
ject most  certainly  deserves  further  inquiry ;  and  in  tfali  respect 
Mr.  Jenyms  merits  the  thanlcs  of  tlie  Natural  Historian  fortbe 
facts  which  he  has  recorded  concerning  this  bird ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall,  ere  long,  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  columba  Uvia,  or  Rock-dove,  to  which  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman has  alluded. 

I  heard  a  Stock-dove  siiig  or  say, 

His  homely  tale  this  very  day  ; 

His  voice  was  buried  among  trees^ 

Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze : 

He  did  not  cease ;  but  cooed  and  cooed ; 

And  somewhat  pensively  he-  wooed; 

He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 

Slow  to  begin  and  never  ending; 

Of  serious  faith,  and  inward  glee, 

That  was  the  song — the  song  for  me. 

WoRDSWoRtlt. 

The  Stock-dove,  recluse  with  her  mate. 
Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove, 

And,  mumiHriDg,  seems  (o  refieat, 
That  May  is  the  roothej-of  love. 

CUMMINGUAM. 

For  an  account  of  the  RiitG-povE  or  WooD-pigeoM,  see  the 
RiMG-DovE*s  Lament. 

The  Lioia,  Rock-dove,  Wild'dwtyWhUe-tumpedPigemyOt 
Rockier,  has  been  considered,  by  some  ornithologists,  as  a  sepa- 
rate species,  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  variety  only  of  the  Stdek-dove, 
Mr.  Selby,  in  his  Illustratiow  qf  Briiish  Omiiholog^,  considers 
it  as  a  distinct  Species,  in  this  agreeing  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jk«iifM«  AS  hoticcditi  the  last  article.  The  Rock-dove  is  said,  iu 
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Around  him  fl^w  Falcoi^^,  tke  while  in  the  air 
Birds  msmy  find  noisy  his  presence  declare. 

form  and  size,  to  be  very  nearly  like  the  Stock-dove,  bnt  the 
Eockniove  is  rather  OMre  sleader;  the  predominant  shades  of 
each  areniaoh  the;  same,  the  principal  variations  comisting  in 
the  colour  of  the  ramp,  which,  in  the  6tock-dove«  is  invariably 
bloish  grey,  bnt  in  the  Rock-dove  generally  wkUe,  heacc  one  of 
iti  names.  The  habits  of  these  two  species  are  however  more 
strongly  nwrked;  while  the  Stotffc-dOM  inhabits  woods  and  the 
ioterior  of  the  eonntry,  the  R^h'dove  is  alwayjs  met  with  in 
rocky  places  and  those  principally  on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  fonnd 
on  various  oliffii  on  our  ownsliores,  particolariy  on  Caldy  island 
is  Soatii  Wales,  and  in  the  Orkneys,  breeding  in  the  innermost 
rteeases  of  caves  of  very  largt  dimensioas,  beyond  the  situation 
tkaten  by  auks,  gulls,  &c»  It  is  also  very  numerous  on  the 
neky  islands  o€  xbe  Mediterranean,  abundant  in  Nurth  Africa 
lad  on  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  In  short  it  appears  that  this 
ipecimg  and  not  the  Stock-do/pe,  is  the  genaine  original  of  our 
Demeslic  Pigeons.  Eggs  two,  white;  breeds  in  a  wild  state 
Mtly  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Tfaa  Tartar yI>owm^  Torti^  Dots,  Common  Turtle,  or  Cuher* 
iibabits  Borop^,  Ghiua^  and  India ;  it  arrives  in  this  country  in 
the  spring  and  leaves  it  in  September ;  the  back  is  grey*  breast 
flesh  coftoni ;  tei  eadf  side  of  tlie  neok  a>  spal  of  blacky  feathers 
tiptiwitb  white;  tail  featfa^s  tipt  with  white;  length  twelve 
inches.  Two  other  varieties.  Migrates  in  flocks;  breeds  in 
titck  woods ;  very  shy  and  retired  ;  a  pest  to  fields  of  peas. 
It  is  found  in  this  country  chiefly  in  Kent ;  more  rarely  in  the 
west  or  north ;  I  never  saw  it  in  a  wild  state  in  Somersetshire. 
Its  nest  is  said  to  be  composed  of  sticks ;  eggs  two,  white. 
Tbe  supposed /uitVvbiess  of  this  bird  to  its  mate  is  very  qnes- 

*  "  Like  as  the  Cfdoer  on  the  bared  bough 

Sits  monming  for  tbe  absence  of  hernntii." 

S>pEiic«ft,  Spwm^  Ijucxviii. 
1 
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On  a  rock  high,  commandiQg,  themoi^archy^tleDgtb, 
Perch'd  with  grace  while  displaying  his  wings  of  broad 
strength. 

tionable,  altbongh  the  poets  Iiave  been  so  profuse  in  their  appeals 
to  it.  One  of  the  latest  poems  relative  to  the  Dove,  is  written 
and  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Bowles  ;  it  is  a  sm^^  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  first  stanza : 

'<  Go  besotifal  and  gentle  Doye 
And  greet  the  morning  ray, 
For  lo !  the  sun  shines  briglit  above, 
And  the  rain  is  paea'd  away." 

The  CarolinenMf  Carolina  Pigeon,  or  Tttiih-drntty  ol  the 
United  States,  is  twelve  inches  long ;  upper  part  of  the  neck 
and  wings  slaty  bine ;  back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  wing  coverts, 
ashy  brown ;  tertials  spotted  with  blacky  primaries  edged  vrilh 
white;  beneath  whitish;  eggs  tv^o,  deposited  in  a  nest  rudely 
constructed  in  an  evergreen,  a  vine,  an  apple  tree,  or  on  tbe 
ground  ;  male  and  female  unite  in  feeding  the  young;  Its  coo- 
ing sounds  very  melancholy,  but  is  nevertheless  not  so,  in  reali- 
ty, being  tbe  notes  of  its  amorous  affection ;  feeds  on  a  varietyof 
seeds  and  berried :  flesh  good.  This  bird  winters  in  the  South- 
ern, and  is  frequent  in  the  Northern  States  of  America,  dnriiig 
the  summer. 

The  Pasaerinaf  Ground'  Pigeon,  or  Miuniaiu  Dcve,  baa  a 

purplish  body,  wings  and  tail  dusky.    Three  other  varieties ; 

six  and  a  quarter  inclies  long  ;  inhabits  the  vrarm  parts  of 

America;  feeds  on  seeds;  fre.qnei^ts  rocky  and  liiooBlaiiions 

places. 

*'  Musical 

The  love-lorn  cooing  of  the  movji/atn  dove 

That  woos  to  pleasing  thotightfulne«8  tUe  soul." 

Grainger's  Sugar-cane. 

The  MigfrnioriOj    or  Passenger  Piobon,   inhabits  North 
AmeHca  i   body  above  cinereous,  beneath  vinaceons ;   breast 
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All  Nature  was  pteas'd:  even  the  clouds  o*e^theeartb 
Id  airy  light  shadows  seemed  dancing  with  mirth  ; 

rofoQs;  wing  coverts  spotted  with  black;  sides  of  the  neck 
parple  ;  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long;  flies  in  large  flocks  j 
troublesome  to  rice  and  com  fields.    They  are  seen  over  the 
back  woods  of  America,  flying  in  columns  of  ten  miles  long, 
where  they  are  caught  in  a  similar  way  that  Bird-catchers  around 
London  catch  small  birds,  with  nets,  and  some  pigeons  tied  to 
sticks  as  flattering  decoys.   They  are  also  obtained  in  other  ways. 
Their  nests  are  on  trees;  but  they  hatch  only  one  bird  at  a  time, 
which,  while  yet  young,  becomes  very  fat.    This  bird  affords, 
by  its  abundance,  considerable  support  not  only  to  the  Indians 
bnt  to  the  whites ;  and  also  to  birds  of  prey,  and  even  pigs,  who 
pick  np  the  young  pigeons  that  fall  from  the  nests  to  the  ground. 
The  CoronatOf  or  Orbat  Crowned  Indian  Pigeon,   is 
blnish,  above  cinereous;  shoulders   ferruginous;  crest   erect* 
compressed,  five  inches  long ;  size  of  a  turkey ;  brought  occasi- 
onally alive  to  this  country.     Although  so  gigantic  a  pigeon,  it 
has  the  cooing  and  all  the  other  characteristics  of  the  tribe.    In- 
habits New  Guinea;  it  is,  of  course,  a  fine  and  valuable  bird. 

The  Bantamenais  has  a  loud  cooing  note,  for  which,  in  its  na- 
tive island,  Java,  it  is  much  admired;  a  great  price  is  sometimes 
paid  for  this  bird.    HoRsfibld. 

Of  all  the  pigeon  tribe  the  Carrier  and  Horseman  are  the  most 
extraordinary.  These,  by  training,  may  be  taken  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  home,  and  yet  they  will,  on  being  let  loose,  im« 
mediately  fly  to  their  accustomed  habitation. 

''  Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove — 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  P 
Say,  through  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flight? 
Monarchs  have  gaz'd  and  nations  bless*d  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies;— 
'Tis  vaui !  ttirough  Ether's  pathless  wilds  she  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
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Or  disparting  like  rocks,  or  as  turrets  high^  strong. 
They  gpracefuUy  mov'd  fields  of  ether  along  ; 

Sweet  bird,  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest, 
And  anbprn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest." 

RoGBRs's  Pleasures  ^  Memory. 

Daring  the  siege  of  Harlem  when  that  city  was  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  on  the  point  of  opening  its  gates  to  a 
base  and  barbarous  enemy,  a  design  was  formed  to  relieve  it; 
the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  citizens  by  a  letter  which 
was  tied  under  the  wing  of  a  Pigeon.  Pliny  also  informs  us, 
that  the  same  messenger  was  employed  at  the  siege  of  Mutiua. 

The  habits  and  manners  cf  the  domestic  pigeon  are  interest- 
ing.   The  mode  in  which  they  feed  their  young,  by  placing  their  . 
biUs  in  the  young  ones'  mouths  and  ejecting  tlie  food  from  the 
crop  by  a  sort  of  pumping,  is  peculiar  to  this  tribe.    Their  crop 
and  its  secretion  are  also  peculiar.    See  the  Introduction. 

Although  domesticated  pigeons  breed  very  often  m  the  year, 
the  Rock'dove  very  rarely  breeds  more  than  twice  or  thrice; 
the  increased  fecundity  of  the  tame  pigeon,  arising,  it  is  said, 
merely  from  domestication ;  but  we  do  not  yet  know  enough 
either  of  the  Stock'dove  or  Rock-dove  in  their  wild  state  to  describe 
their  habits  with  precision.  The  Sport  of  shooting  at  pigeons 
from  a  given  distance  is  a  very  common  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London;  it  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  that  intel- 
lectnal  man  either  cannot  or  will  not  find  a  more  rational  method 
of  employing  bis  time.  Robert  Bloompield  in  his  RemainSf 
has  touched  upon  this  subject  with  his  usual  natv^^^ — the  reader 
who  feels  like  myself  on  this  subject,  will  be  pleased  to  consult 
the  Birds  and  Insects'  Post-Office  in  that  Poet's  posthumous 
volumes. — Drayton  well  expresses  a  habit  of  this  tribe : 

^*  And  turning  round  and  roond  with  eutty<oo.*' 

Nouh'^Ark. 

Some  laws  are  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  pigeons  as 

property  ;  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  it  is  presumed^  acted  upon. 
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• 

While  many  a  doudliiig  unfoI4ed  in  light 
His  lining  of  gold  or  <^  gilyery  white* 

Oh,  how  shall  description  with  pencil  or  pen 

Pourtray  all  the  Birds  now  in  grove  or  in  glen! 

Here  the  trees'  bending  branches  the  Perchers  pos- 
sess; 

There  the  Waders  and  Swimmers  the  waters  caress; 

While  the  Scratch ers  of  Earth  sought  a  worm; 
with  a  bound 

The  Snatch  ERS  Hew  swiftly  aloft  and  around.* 

The  Lord  of  the  boundless  bright  realm  of  the  Air, 
With  his  broad  sweeping  wing,  the  proud  Eagle,  Vas 

there,t 
His  cere  and  his  feet  ting'd  with  yellowish  gold  ; 
At  once  he  appear'd  both  majectic  and  bold : 
With  an  eye,  beak,  and  talons,  that  fierceness  express, 
Yet  both  plumage  and  air  what  is  noble  confess, — 
A  mien  most  imposing*- a  monarch  supreme. 
The  SwAN,(^)  too,  sailed  stately  adown the  clear  stream; 


(«)  Order,  Anserbs,  (Linn,)  Swan,  Goose,  Eider-Duck, 
Duck,  Teal,  Widgeon,  Garganet,  See* 
The  Cr<fiti«  Anas,  of  Lionsus,  to  which  the  Swan,  AnaiCyg* 
IMS,  belongs,  is  a  very  large  and  important  tribe  of  birds,  coD- 

^  See  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigors,  as  described  in  the 
Jniroduction. 

t  The  thought  in  this  couplet  is  derived  from  Percival,  an 
Aaterican  Poet,    See  note  (I),  article  Haliaetos, 

G  S 
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His  plumes  of  fair  white  and  arch'd  neck  to  display, 
While  the  Ctokets  beside  him  appear'd  in  ash-grey. 

tistiDg  of  more  than  on  bondred  and  forty  kpecies ;  it  inclndes 
not  only  the  Swan,  Goose,  and  Duck,  but  many  other  birds, 
such  as  the  Teal,  Widgeon,  Eidbr-Duck,  &e.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  genus  are,  a  broad  bill,  a  broad  tongoe,  sod 
palmate  or  webbed  feet.  It  is  a  very  prolific  tribe ;  some  of  the 
species  are  foand  in  almost  every  region  of  the  globe. 

The  Swan  is  found  both  in  a  tame  and  wild  state.  The 
Tame  Swan  or  Mute  Swan,  Cygnui  (plor\  is  next  to  the  bu* 
tard,  the  largest  of  our  British  birds,  being  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  length,  much,  however,  of  which  consisting  of  a  very  long 
neck  J  it  is  distinguibhed  by  its  hissing;  its  plumage  till  the  se- 
cond year  is  of  an  ash  colour,  after  which  it  becomes  perfecllj 
white.  The  young  are  called  cygnets.  Eggs  six  or  eight ;  time 
of  incubation  six  weeks. 

The  swan  lives  sometimes,  it  is  said,  a  century,  or  even  more; 
it  is  a  powerful  animal,  and  will  sometimes  attack  and  best 
yoang  persons.  The  flesh  is  said  to  be  wholesome ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, the  cygnet  only  is  eaten.  The  tame  swan  is  frequently  seen 
on  the  Thames,  and,  as  an  ornament,  on  many  of  the  waters  of 
our  noblemen  and  others  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Several  may  be  seen  on  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park.  It  feed* 
on  various  food ;  it  is  generally  reputed  a  great  destroyer  of  tbe 
young  fry  of  fish ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  extremely  useful  in  clear- 
ing pieces  of  water  from  weeds ;  it  will  also  eat  bread  and  othef 
farinaeea. 

The  hen  begins  to  lay  in  Febniary,  producing  an  egg  every 
other  day.  Male  and  female  labour  in  the  formation  of  the 
nest,  which  consists  of  water  plants,  long  grass,  and  sticks,  ge- 
nerally in  some  retired  part  or  inlet  of  the  bank  of  the  water 
on  which  they  are  kept.  Swan*s  eggs  are  white  and  much  lar- 
ger than  those  of  a  goose.— It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  be 
approached  during  incubation.    This  bird  is  sometimes  caHcd 
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There  were  FiEtpFAREs  in  troops ;  of  the  MisseL"* 

Thrush  few ; 
These  their  songs  on  the  elm  now  and  then  would 
br  renew. 


k 


the  mtie  swan,  from  its  attering  do  sound  except  its  hissing.    It 
U  i  stately  and  ornamental  bird  :  thus  Thomson : 

^  **  The  stately  sailing  swan 

Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale. 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  onward  fierce  and  guards  his  osier  isle 
Protectif e  of  bis  young." 

Spring. 

Swans  and  their  eggs  are  protected  by  several  statntes :  whc- 
tiler.tbey  are  now  acted  upon  I  am  not  aware. 

Swam^a  Drnm^  at  welt  as  the  down  from  most  of  this  tribe  of 
birds  isy  it  is  well  known,  white,  soft,  and  delicate ;  its  use  for 
beds  is  anfficiently  appreciated  by  the  losorions.  See  finrwardsi 
article  EiBsa-DucK. 

The  Cjfgwuu  {JBgnui)y  Wild  Swah,  ffltitiUiig  Simmy  £lfc,  er 
Hoapetf  as  inferior  in  «i£e  to  the  preceding ;  length  four  feet 
ten  inches,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pound*.  The 
beak  is  black  towards  the  point,  yellow  for  some  distance  from 
the  base;  plnmage  a  pure  while.  Eggs  four.  It  has  a  very  loud 
call,  greatly  reiembKng  that  «f  a  cuckoo ;  utters  a  melancholy 
jonnd  when  one  of  the  flock  happens  to  be  destroyed ;'  hence, 
said  by  tlie  poets  to  sing  in  dying.  It  visits  the  lakes  of  Scot> 
land  every  wiBter^  but  comes  more  southward  only  in  severe 
weather.    Found  in  all  the  northern  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  Nigric»ttUf  or  Black-necxbd  Swan,  is  found  on  the 
Falkland  Islands;  the  Atrata,  or  Black  Swan,  at  Botany  Bay. 
Of  this  last  the  bill  is  of  a  rich  scarlet ;  the  whole  plumage 
(except  the  primaries  and  secondaries,  which  are  white^)  is  of 
the  moft  intense  black.    It  is  larger  than  the  White  Swan,  of 
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The  warbling  cocA  BiAtKBiRD,  with  de^p  yellow  bill^ 
Was  pleas'd  his  loud  notes  in  rich  cadence  to  trill ; 

which  it  has  all  the  graeefiil  action.  The  aiicient»  topposed 
the  Black  Swan  an  imaginaiy  or  extremely  rare  bird.  See  the 
second  part. 

Of  the  Goose  tribe,  the  following  may  be  named : 

The  Cygnoidetf  CniNEss  Goose,  Muscovy  Goose,  or  Swom 
Goose^  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  it  k  abont  three  feet 
long  :  three  varieties ;  one  ftota  Gninea,  distingtfished  by  its 
erect  gait  and  screaming,  is  now  plentifal  in  this  country,  and 
said  to  unite  well  with  the  common  goose. 

The  GambensiSf  or  Sparwinobd  Goosti,  inhabits  Africa ; 
size  of  the  common  goose. — The  Indica,  or  Barrel-beaobd 
Goose,  is  a  native  of  India;  flesh j;ood.— The  MelmmohUj  or 
BLiLCK-HEADED  GoosB,  a  uattve  of  Coromandel)  is  two  feet 
nine  inches  loog.-^The  Graiidw  or  Grba'T  Goosb  of  Sisbria, 
is  the  size  of  the  Cygmis;.  bedy  dasky,  beneath  white;  bill 
blBck,  legs  scarlet.  Weighs  from  twenty  to  thirty  poands. 
Fonnd  in  Siberia  and  Kaihtschatka ;  where  they  art  taken  in 
great  niimbers ;  fleshy  it  is  presumed,  good.  The  Hyperborem 
or  Snow  Goose,  of  Europe  and  North  America*  is  thirtylwo 
inches  long;  general  colour  white,  except tiie  ten  first  qti&lt, 
winehare  black  with  white  shafts  ^  the  young  are  Une  till  oae 
yter  old.  The  most  nuiHierous  and  the  most  stupid  of  the  gooao 
tribe.  Flics  m  vast  flocks.-^Aboundh  hi  Hodson's  Bay.  The 
Leueojfteraf  or  Bustard  Goobb  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  is 
from  thirty-two  to  forty  inches  long  y  flesh  good.. 

The  Todomo,  ShiblDr4kb,  SHBLDRiLjra,^(eff  rater  poi1iapi> 
SCHBLT-ORAKB,  BBfrwD^  or  Bofro-Buek,  BMtgdnd^ty  Si. 
Qoorgi's  DutkyPiriOineif  or  St^  Oooa^  bai  the  body  variegated 
with  White,  black,  and  light  brown,  or  raaset;  flesh  rancid;  eggs 
many^  good ;  lays  in  rabbits*  borrows  near  thcsea-siore,  whence 
probably  ona  of  its  names ;  size  of  A  eoaifflon  duck ;  inhabits 
Earope  and  Asia^    Seen  at  the  ntouthi  of  onr  mU t-wat er  rrvers 
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Where  the  waters  forth  gushing,  in  murmurs  down 

fell. 
The  Thrush  a  sweet  music  ppur*d  out  in  the  dell. 

in  tbe  summer  season  wi|h  its  yopng,  many  in  number,  swim- 
ming ^fter  it;  on  the  least  alarm^  both  young  and  old  dive  with 
siognlar  dexterity,  and  remain  upder  tbe  water  for  a  considerable 
tine. 

The  Segeifun^  B^an  Goosi,  or  Small  Guy  Goose,  is  of  an  asb- 
oolonjT ;  .from  two  and  9,  half  to  tbree  feet  long;  a  native  of 
Hadson'a  Bay  «nd  tbe  Hebrides;  in  autumn,  comes  to  England 
in6o€ks,  and  is  destructive  to  com.  The  Etftkr^j^^  Beriia- 
CLB,  Cfa^,  or  Qmaia  Goose,  is  found  in  Europe,  sometimes  in 
America,  and  in  tbe  whiter  on  our  sea  coasts.  Lengtb  two  fe^t 
or  more ;  tbe  upper  parts  of  tbe  body  black,  so  also  is  the  tail ;, 
front  white.  Breeds  in  Greenland,  Lapland,  Sic, — ^Tbe  Bemi^ 
elo,  Brbht  Goose,  Brand  Goosey  Ratf  or  Road  Goose,  or  Claiter 
Gease,  is,  brown,  the  head,  neck,  and  breast,  black ;  collar  whiter 
a  native  of  North  America,  Asia,  and  Europe ;  migrates  souths 
erly  in  antnmu ;  flies  in  wedge-sbaped  flocks,  with  perpetual 
cackling;  flesh,  when  tamed,  good. 

The  MoHsemOf  ladder,  EinsR-DDCK,  Etdjer  Goose,  Cathbert 
Duck,  or  Colkf  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America ;  length  twenty>two  inches ;  bill  cylindrical,  cere 
divided  behind  and  wrinkled.  Tbe  male  is  white  above,  but 
black  beneath  and  behind^  the  female  greenish;  (he  eggs  some- 
what jess  than  those  of  a  goose,  are  five,  greenish,  in  a  nest 
strewed  With  its  own  down  taken  chiefly  from  the  breast;  time 
of  incubation  a  month ;  flesli  and  eggs  good.  Rarely  if  ever 
seen  in  the  south  of  England ;  it  breeds  in  Scotland,  particularly 
on  the  Western  Xsles ;  i|nd  on  Farn  Islands,  on  tbe  coast  of 
Northumberland;  it  baa  also  been  seen  in  Norfolk. 

The  Eider-Duck  ^  a  long  live^  bird ;  it  has  been  observed 
to  occupy  the  same  nest  fer  twenty  years  successively ;  the 
doom  i$  the  lightest  and  warmest  known ;  that  termed  liye  down, 
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While  all  breathless  and  dilent  crept  softly  delight 
To  listen  with  day  to  the  Songster  of  Night  : 

and  foand  in  the  nest,  is  most  veined;  that  which  h  plocked  from 
|he  dead  bird  is  little  esteemed. — Eider  Down  is  imported 
chiefly  from  Iceland  and  other  northern  conntries.  It  is  col- 
lated from  the  nests  of  the  birds  ;  if  the  nest  be  deprived  of 
its  down,  the  female  takes  a  fresh  qnantity  from  her  breast ;  bat 
if  the  nest  be  a  second  time  deprived  of  its  down,  she  cannot 
snpplj  it,  the  male  then  takes  from  his  breast  the  necessary 
lining.  As  incubation  proceeds,  the  lining  of  down  increases 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  becomes  so  considerable  in  quan- 
tify, as  to  envelope  and  entirely  conceal  the  eggs  from  vielw. 
The  young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  are  conducted  to  the  water,  to 
which,  sometimes  from  the  situation  of  the  nest,  they  are  car- 
ried in  the  bill  of  the  parent  bird.  The  food  of  the  eider>dack 
is  muscles  and  other  bivalve  shell-fish.  This  bird  is  with  diffi* 
cnlty  reared  in  confinement.  SelbY)  in  Zoological  Journal, 
vok  9,  page  458. 

Of  the  Clypeaia,  or  Shoyelbr,  there  are  many  Varieties 
found  in  Europe,  Asla^  and  America;  it  is  about  twenty-one 
inches  long* — ^The  Clanguhy  or  Golden-bte,  is  varied  with 
black  and  white,  head  tumid  violet ;  length  about  nineteen 
inches ;  inhabits  as  the  last  -,  found  on  the  sea-coasts  of  this 
country  in  the  winter. — The  fVrtiM,  Pochard,  Dunbirdf  Poker, 
or  Red^headed  Wtdgeon,  is  found  as  the  last ;  length  nearly  that 
of  the  golden-eye :  colours  varied,  black,  white,  and  grey ; 
flesh  good ;  frequent  in  the  London  market  in  the  winter. 

The  Crecca,  Teal  or  Common  Teal,  inhabits  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  is  well  known  in  the  marshy  districts  of  this  country ;  it 
breeds  in  Norfolk  and  most  probably  in  other  places  of  Great 
Britain  ;  length  fourteen  inches ;  three  varieties.    Flesh  good. 

The  Penelope,  Widgeon,  fVhewer,  or  9Vhim^  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  breeds  in  the  Northern  regions,  and  visits 
England  in  the  autumn ;  length  twenty  inches;  it  weighs  abont 
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h  a  thicky  hazel  copse  he  was  warbling  apart 
Such  notes  as  have  never  been  equall'd  by  art. 

(veoty-fonr  oaiiees ;  several  varietiea ;  flesh  esteemed  excellent; 

«  well  known  as  the  teal,  in  the  marshy  regions  of  England. 

The  Qwrfuedulm^  Oargamby,  or  Summer  Tealj  is  a  beaatifal 
Nrd,  a  little  larger  than  the  common  teal,  being  seventeen 
iocbes  long  ;  fonnd  in  this  country  in  the  winter ;  rarely  seen 
•fter  April,  at  which  time  it  is  taken,  it  b  said,  in  the  decoys  of 
Somersetshire  ;  foand  also  tbroughent  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  Caspian  sea,  and  some  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

The  Afuefy  or  GoosB,  consists  of  two  varieties:  the  Ftrus^ 
Orey  Ltg,  Fen^  or  Wild  Ooosb,  is  two  feet  nine  inches  long; 
'he  bill  is  large  and  elevated,  of  a  flesh  colour,  tinged  with  yel- 
knv ;  head  and  neck  ash*colour ;  breast  and  belly  whitish^ 
donded  with  grey  or  ash-colonr;  back  grey;  legs  flesh- colour. 
They  reside  in  the  fens  the  whole  year,  breed  Ihere,  and  batch 
about  eight  or  nine  young  ;  often  taken  and  easily  tamed.  To- 
wards winter  they  collect  in  great  flocks.  They  are  migratory 
^  the  continent,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  England.  They 
generally,  when  in  flocks,  fly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  They 
have  not  the  superiority  of  the  ivt^d-dvc^,  tasting  frequently  of 
fish ;  the  flesh  is  not,  therefore,  equal  to  the  tame  goose  when 
properly  fed. 

The  Mtmtueius,  or  Tamb  Goose,  is  the  preceding  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  from  which  it  varies  in  colour,  but  often  more  or 
less  verging  to  grey ;  it  is  found  frequently  white,  especially 
the  males.  The  goose  in  general  breeds  only  once  a  year ; 
bat  if  well  kept,  will  often  produce  two  broods  in  a  season.  It 
is  said  to  be  very  long-lived ;  some- have  attained  tl^e  age  of 
100  years.  The  goose  sits  on  her  eggs  from  twenty-seven  to 
thirty  days,  and  will  cover  from  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs.  It 
scarcely  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  feathers  of  geese  make 
excellent  beds,  for  which  they  are  plucked  twice  or  mona 
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That  bird'fot  wtom  many  a  harp  ha^beei^ strung;-^ 
Whose  warble  enrapttires  the  dd  and  ^e  young  ;-^ 

(sometimes  fiee  timet)  in  a  year.  See  the  Bmme  Sfmrtmf^ 
Speech*  Geese  eat  gram  as  well  as  naay  other  TegetabliUy  fisto 
and  worms.^  In  the  dome«tic  state,  one  gander  is  Boffiojent  for 
Ave  g;eese.  Blesides  the  well  known  noise  of  geese  called 
tackling,  the  gander  is  peculiarly  distinguislied  by  his  Masti^. 

The  Mosehaia  ot  Muscoty  Dvck,  is  larger  than  the  wiid, 
duck ;  length  two  feet  two  inches ;  bill  red  ;  body  varied  with 
Macky  brown,  white,  and  green-gold  ^  in  a  completely  wild 
state,  the  whole  plumage  is  black,. glossed  with  violet  or  green; 
in  our  menageries,  the  plumage  is  sometimes  white  :  domesti- 
cated in  almost  every  country.  Found  in  a  wild  state  about 
the  lake  Baikal,  in  Asia,  and  in  Brazil.  When  at  large^  it 
bnilds  on  the  old  stnmps  of  trees,  and  perches  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  on  the  branches  of  those  which  are  weU  clothed* 
Naturally  very  wild,  yet  when  tamed^  associates  sometiaie* 
with  the  common  duck,  the  produce  a  mongrel  breed.  &S9* 
rounder  than  the  eommondock;  in  young  birds, inclined  to  green; 
they  lay  more  eg^s  and  sit  oflener  than  the  common  dock,  hence, 
and  from  its  havdiness,  the  breed  dteservea:  encouragement. 
Flesh  good.  They  exhale,  a  nmaky  odour  from  the  gland  on  the 
rump,  whence  the  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  rather  than 
from  the  region  of  Muscovy— -but  this  seema  to  me  a  forced 
construction  for  the  etymology  of  its  name. 

The  BoschaSf  Wild  Duok,  called  also  sometimes  M^dtard, 
is  found  on  lakes,  in  marslies,  and  at  the  mouths  of  salt  water 
rivers  ia  diiierent  countries ;.  and  in  Lincolnshire  and  Somerset* 
thire^  where  great  numbers  are  taken  in  traps^  ealled  Daeots ; 
in  the  west  of  England,  Cot*Pool8.  It  breeds  constantly  in 
the  marshes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  most  probably  ia 
many  other  districts  of  this  country.  The  Tabs*  Duck  isthe 
wild  duck  domesticated.  There  are  several  varieti^;.  it  is  ge- 
aerally  of  an  ash-coloar;.  the  middle  tail  feathers  of  the  mofe 
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With  feeling's  soft  touch  wakes  the  poet^s  sweet  lyre, 
And  the  pensive,  the  tender,  doth  often  inspire. 

recorvate,  the  bead  and  neck  of  whom,  in  most  of  the  coloured 
tribe,  are  shaded  with  green ;  the  bill  is  straight ;  collar  white. 
Its  colour  varies  by  domestication.  Feeds  on  a  great  variety 
of  very  diflferent  food,  worms,  snails,  See.  The  duck  will  cover 
from  eleven  to  fifteen  eggs;  time  of  incubation  thirty  days. 
It  f>carcely  needs  to  be  observed,  that  the  flesh  of  both  the  wild 
aod  the  tame  duck  is  good ;  the  last,  however,  depending  upon 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  fed.  In  the  domestic  state,  one  drakot 
19  snfilcient  for  ^y^  ducks. 

*<  In  the  pond 
The  finely  chequered  dnek  before  her  train 
Rows  garrulous.'' 
_  T/unnstni^s  Spring, 

Decoy  Pools  were  more  frequent  in  the  lowland  districts  of 
Somersetshire  formerly  than  they  are  at  present*  In  the  parish 
ofMear,near  Glastonbury,  there  were  once  several^  at  present, 
(1825,)  not  one.  There  is,  however,  one  at  Sharpham  Park, 
the  birth-place  of  Fielding;  aod  another  in  Sedgemoor,  near 
Walton.  For  this  biformation  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  W.  Phelps  of  Wells,  a  gentleman  whose  proficiency 
in  another  department  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  is  well 
known. 

The  KaZtWnerta,  or  Canvass-Back  Duck  of  Wilson,  is  two 
feet  long,  and  weighs,  when  in  good  condition,  three  pounds  or 
more;  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Pochard  of  this  country, 
hut  differs  in  size  and  the  general  whiteness  of  its  plumage : 
the  head  is  mostly  of  a  glossy  chesuut ;  back,  scapulars,  and 
tertials,  white,  with  waving  lines  as  if  pencilled ;  beneath 
white,  slightly  pencilled  ;  primaries  and  secondaries  pale  slate; 
flesh  excellent.  Arrives  in  the  United  States,  from  the  north, 
in 'October:  much  sought  after  as  food. 
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TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 
BiotaciUa  Liucimay  CLinn.) — Syhm  ljuemm,  (Latham») 
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Thou  matchless,  yet  modest,  harmonious  Bird  ! 
Who  hath  not  with  rapture  thy  singing  oft  heard? 
Who  hath  not  oft  snatch'd,  what  time  midnight  is  still, 
A  moment  to  listen  by  copse  or  by  rill  ?—  . 
A  moment,  in  May-time,  when  zephyr,  not  stormy 
Gives  the  shadows  of  moon-light  fantastical  form  ? 
Not  conient  thou  to  charm  us  with  song  through  the 

night. 
Through  the  day,  too,  thy  notes  oft  resound  with  de^ 

light. 
O  say,  are  they  sad — dost  thou  grieve  while  thy  song, 
'Midst  the  glade,  wakens  echo  and  warbles  along? 
Or  doth  pleasure — doth  mirth  promptthy  wonderful  lay, 
Or  doth  love — pensive  love — its  soft  feeling  display  ? 
Whatever  the  cause,  be  e*er  hallowed  thy  note^ 
That  at  midnight  or  moonlight  distends  thy  sweet 

throat.(') 

(^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Linn,)  Nightingalb. 

The  Nightingale,  Motacilla  Luscinia^  (Linn.)  the  PkUinmel 
or  Philomela  of  the  poets,  Sylvia  Luscinia,  {Latham,)  is  about 
six  inches  long;  its  colours  are  very  plaiu,  the  head  and  back 
being  of  a  pale  tawny,  dashed  with  olive ;  the  throat,  breast, 
and  upper  part  of  the  belly,  of  a  light  ash  colour ;  the  lower  part' 
of  the  belly  almost  white ;  wings  and  tail  tawny -red.    Female 
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The  Cuckoo  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  song; 
I   His  roice  was  at  once  clear,  resounding,  and  strong. 

n&et  lets  than  the  male  ;  the  plomage  of  both  nearly  alike.  *  In 
CMHeqoence  of  its  unostentatious  colours,  its  shyness,  and 
ito  frequenting  thickets  and  woodi,  it  is  rarely  seen,  and  there- 
(on  little  known.    Builds  a  nest  in  low  bushes  or  quick  set 
hedges,  well  covered  with  foliage;  and,  it  is  said,  sometimes  on 
tliegroliid ;  it  is  externally  composed  of  dry  leaves,  mixed  with 
grass  aud  fibres  lined  with  hair  or  down ;  eggs,  four  or  five,  olive 
green.    It  is  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    It  does  not 
appear  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  America,  although  several 
birds  in  that  continent  are  called  by  its  name.    Three  varie- 
ties; one  with  the  body  entirely  white;  one  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary sise.    It  is  said,  that  there  are  two  sub-varieties  of  this 
(pedes ;  one,  which  sings  only  in  the  night;  and  another,  which 
lings  more  frequently  during  the  day.    This  is,  I  think,  ex- 
tremely questionable ;  for,  if  sameness  of  note  be  any  proof,  as  I 
:onceive  it  i«,  the  same  nightingale  sinjjis  both  by  night  and  by 
lay.    Those  naturalistshave,  therefore,  made  a  great  mistake, 
irho  state,  that  this  bird  sings  only  in  the  evening,  and  during 
the  night;  it  may  be  heard  in  tranquil  and  remote  woods,  and 
*ven  very  near  London,  at  Lee,  Greenwich-park,  Hounsby- 
nrooD,  &c.  during  the  day;  but  its  song  u,  or  seems,  most  har- 
Donions  in  the  night.    It  may  be  then  heard,  too,  a  considerable 
listance, — a  mile,  or  even  perhaps  more. 

The  curious,  in  regard  to  the  nightingale,  will  not  be 
displeased  with  St.  Pierre's  account  i>f  it.  **  Dans  nos  climati 
leRossignol  place  son  nid  a  couvert  dans  nn  boisson,  en  choisisc 
lant  de  pr^f(§rence  les  lienx  oii  il  y  a  des  echos,  et  en  observant 
de  Texposcr  an  soleil  dn  matin.  Ces  precautions  prises,  il  se 
place  anx  environs,  contre  le  tronc  d'un  arbre,  et  la  confondu 
avec  la  Couleur  de  son  ^corce,  et  sans  mouvement,  il  devient 
invisible,  Mais  bient6t  il  anime  de  son  diviu  ramage  Tasyle 
obscur  qn^il  s'est  choisi,  et  il  efface  par  T^clat  de  son  chant,  celni 
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Strange  Scaksor  is  he :  for,  like  Him  of  the  West,* 
He  never  constructs  for  himself  any  nest ; 

de  tons  les  plnmsji^s/**  Oo  this  I  beg  leave  to  obserre,  tbat, 
whatever  may  be  tbe  fact  in  France,  relative  to  the  nigfatiih 
gale's  preference  for  places  where  there  is  au  echo,  it  is  by  bo 
means  so  in  this  conntry.  I  snspect,  that  there  is  more  ppetry 
than  truth  in  the  statement. 

Tlie  nightingale  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  feathered 
race  for  its  song.  The  poets  have,  in  all  ages,  and  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  made  it  the  theme  of  their  verses.  It  visits  this 
country  towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  takes  its  departure 
in  August,  as  it  is  said;  but  I  suspect  not  so  soon.  We  still 
want  a  knowledge  of  more  facts  to  make  us  completely 
acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  this  bird.  Montagv, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  observer,  says  that,  if 
by  accident  the  female  is  killed,  tlie  male  resumes  bis  sQpg 
again,  and  will  continue  to  sing  very  late  in  the  summer,  or  till 
he  finds  another  mate.  It  is  rarely  found  in  Scotland,  the  west 
of  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall ;  and,  I  conclude,  not  in  Ireland. 
Its  usual  habitation  in  this  country  is  within  the  segment  of 
a  circle,  Dover  being  the  centre,  whose  radii  do  not  ezcee4.hi 
length  two  hwndred  mHe$,  and  not  one  hundred  and  fifty,  as  has 
been  frequently  stated.  Its  time  of  singing,  in  its  natural  state, 
is  only  from  its  arrival  till  about  Midsummer ;  but  it  will,  it  is 
•aid,  when  domesticated,  sing  nine  months  ^n  the  year.  Its  food, 
in  aolomesticated  state,  may  be  spiders,  wood-lice,  ants'  eggs, 
flies,  and  worms;  it  is  chiefly,  however,  I  understand,  Gtrwmn 
paste,  a  composition  well  known  in  the  bird-shops  ofthe  metro- 
polis. It  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  in  winter,  or  it 
will  die.  It  is  said  that  the  nightingale  is  common  in  the  bird- 
sbops,  not  only  at  Venictf  but  even  at  MoseoWf  and  that  it  tkgre 

*  JEtjiAmsa  pMorts,  or  Cow-BuirTiflo :  see  Part  II. 
t  EMie$  de  la  Nahu^  torn.  iii.  p.  309,  Hamburgh  edit.  1797. 
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All  foundlings  his  offspring — no  moment  of  care 
Devotes  male  or  female  their  children  to  rear, 

sh^  asftnelff  asinUa  native  woods  ;  but  this  is  qaestionable.  It 
is  occasioDally  to  be  seen  in  cages  in  Londou,  where  it  sings 
dariog  many  months  of  the  yeaf ;  but  it  is  not,  I  believe,  ever 
known  to  breed  in  conlQpement  here.  See^Mr.  Sweet's  letter 
ID  the  Introduction. 

Although  this  bird  in  its  natural  state  sings  only  for  about  two 
months  in  the  year,  yet  Cowpkr,  the  celebrated  poet^  once 
heard  it  sing  on  Nuo  Vmr*s  Day^  and  has  recorded  the  fact  in 
some  beantiful  lines;  and  which  fact,  but  from  such  an  autho- 
rity, I  should  be  very  much  disposed  to  question.  It  is  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  nightingale,  which  Cowper  heard,  was 
domesticated.  An  opinion  has  been  occasionally  entertained, 
that  ibis  bird  usually  sleeps  on^  or  with  its  breast  against  a  thorn  ; 
under  the  impression,  I  suppose,  that,  in  such  a  painful  situa- 
tion, it  would  necessarily  remain  awake.  The  thought  seems 
puerile;  and  is  not,  of  course,  entitled  to  the  least  credit;  yet 
Young,  Tiiompsom,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  have  alluded  to 
the  supposed  fact;  tjn'd  Byron  treats  it  as  21.  fable: 

'*  The  Nightingale,  that  sings  with  the  deep  thorn. 
Which  fable  places  in  her  breast  of  wail. 
Is  lighter  far  of  heart  and  voice  than  those 
Whose  headlong  passions  form  their  proper  woes." 

Don  Jvar,  Canto  Yl. 

<<  Griefs  sharpest  thorn  hard  pressing  on  my  breast, 
I  strive  with  wakefiil  melody  to  cheer 
The  sullen  gloom,  sweet  Philomel!  like  thee, 
And  call  the  stars  to  listen." 

« 

Young's  JSight  Thoughts^  Night  I. 

*^  The  lowly  Nightingale^ 
A  thfn  her  pUlow,  trills  her  doleful  tale." 

Thompson's  Hymmto  itfay. 
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Of  habits  unsocial— afTection  devoid, 

His  nurse's  own  children  are  by  him  destro/d. 

The  reader  will  have  the  goodness  to  remember,  that  the  poet 
here  quoted  is  not  Thomson,  the  author  of  the  Sfosoiw,  bat 
William  Thompson,  author  of  SieknesSf  a  Poem,  Hymn  to  Mmf, 
and  some  Garden  Imeripiionsy  which  well  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  lovers  of  poetry* 

**The  Nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 
Unto  her  retted  sense  a  perfect  wakipg, 
Which  late  bare  earth,  proud  of  new  clotliing,  springetb, 
Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book  making/' 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

In  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that  Sidney  supposed  the  night- 
ingale a  dormant  winter  bird, — one  of  the  seven-tleepers.  .Not- 
withstanding its  limited  range  of  residence  in  this  country,  it  is 
said  to  be  found  on  the  continent  as  far  north  as  Sweden.  Its 
winter  residence  is  supposed  to  be  Asia;  of  course,  the  warmer 
parts.  The  aonnds  and  other  addresses  to  the  Nightingale  are, 
in  our  own  language,  innumerable ;  some  have  been  already  al- 
luded to  in  the  Introduction  ;  one  by  Milton,  beginning 

''O  Nijihtingale!  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 
Warblest  at  eve  when  all  the  wdods  are  still:" 

has  been  much  admired.  Another  by  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Smith,  the  first  line  of  which  is 

**  Sweet  poet  of  the  wood, — a  long  adieu  1" 

has  been  also  frequently  quoted  in  the  miscellanies,  ^n  evening 
address  to  the  Nightingale,  by  Shaw,  has  also  had  an  extensive 
circulation.  They  all,  with  very  few  exceptions,  make  the 
song  and  sentiments  of  this  bird  melancholy,  sorrowful,  or  at 
least  pensive.  For  other  observations  on  this  charming  bird, 
see  the  Introduction.  i 
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Cueulus  Cimorua»    (Linn.) 

Tflou  monotonous  Bird  I  whom  we  ne*er  wish  away,--- 
Who  hears  thee  notpleas'd  at  the  threshold  of  May? 
Thy  advent  reminds  us  of  all  that  is  sweet, 
Which  Nature  benignant,  now  lays  at  our  feet  ;— 

Sweet  flowers  —  Sweet  meadows — Sweet  birds,   and 
their  loves ; 

Street  sunshiny  mornings,  and  sweet  shady  groves;— 

Sweet  smiles  of  the  maiden— Sweet  looks  of  the  youth. 

And  sweet  asseverations,  too,  prompted  by  truth ; 

Sweet  promise  of  plenty  throughout  the  rich  dale ; 

And  sweet  the  Bees'  humming  in  meadow  and  vale ; 

Of  the  Summer*s  approach — of  the  presence  of  Spring, 

Forever,  sweet  Cuckoo  !  continue  to  sing. 

Oh  who  then,  dear  Bird !  could  e*er  wish  thee  away  ? 

Who  hears  thee  not  pleas'd  at  the  threshold  of  May  ?(•> 

(^)  Order,  Picjs,  (Linn,)  Cockoo  the  Common,  the  Honey 

Guide,  the  Sacred,  &c. 

The  geons  CnaiiuBf  (Lhm.)  or  Cuckoo,  comprehends  more 
than  eighty  species  scattered  over  the  globe,  the  charaoteri8tic& 
of  which  are,  a  bill  somewhat  arched,  tongue  short,  tail  with  ten 
feathers,  toes,  two  backwards,  two  forwards;  they  belong,  of 
coarse,  to  the  scansorial  tribe.  The  following  are  most  deserve 
iag  notice. 

The  Oufonis,  Cuckoo,  Common  Cuckoo  or  Gookoo,  is  fonr- 
teen  inches  long;  body  above,  an  ash,  or  rather  a  lead  colour; 
beaeath,  whitish,  transversely  streaked  with  black-brown.  Two 
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The  HousE-SPARRowsy  Chaffinches,  noisy  be- 
came ;— 
But  their  notes,  void  of  melody,  always  the  same. 

other  varieties,  one  with  body  mried  with  reddish,  the  other 
grey,  covered  with  a  few  white  dots.  Inhabits  Europe,  Am, 
and  Africa;  said  to  feed  on  insects,  and  the  leriMt  of  moths; 
migrates.  Is  heard  towards  the  end  of  April,  aD4  generally 
ceases  to  sing  abont  the  beginning  of  July.  I  heard  it  at  Lew- 
isham,  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1824,  on  the  I3th  of  that  month; it 
has  been  heard  in  Norfolk  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  it.  It  would 
seem,  from  these  facts,  that  it  is  heard  later  in  the  anUh'taaiern 
portion  of  this  island,  than  any  where  else.  Flesh  good.  The 
enckoo  is  a  bird  with  considerable  powers  of  flight ;  the  body  is 
slender,  wings  and  tail  long;  the  plomage,  although  onostenta- 
tioos,  is  yet  handsome.  '' 

Mr.YARREL,  to  whom  we  aro  indebted  for  an  account  of  some 
enrioos  facts  relative  to  birds,  and  whose  paper  on  the  evolutioD 
of  the  chick  from  the  egg  is  alladed  to  in  the  Introduction,  in- 
forms me,  that  he  has  dissected  many  cuckoos ;  that  the  stomaefa 
is  similar  in  structure  to  the  woodpeeker*i;  and,  therefore,  fitted 
for  the  digestion  of  animal  food  only ;  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  invariably  indicate  the  presence  of  such  food,  namely, 
the  larviB  of  some  insects.  I  cannot  learn  from  any  quarter  that 
the  enckoo  has  been  kept  alive  in  this  coantry  (like  the  nightin- 
gale) throughout  the  year.  Our  ignorance  Of  its  genuine  food,  or 
the  cold  of  the  clhnate,  or  both,  possibly,  have  prevented  such 
preservation. 

Another  fact  relative  to  this  bird,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Yarrel,  is,  that  its  tesUs  are  not  larger  than  those  of  the 
house-sparrow;  and  hence,  Mr.  Yarrbl  seems  disposed  to 
infer,  that  the  sexnal  organs  in  the  enckoo  are  in  a  very  low 
state  of  excitement.  May  not  this  account  for  the  strange  ano- 
maly of  this  bird's  laying  its  eggs  in  other  birds' nests? 

The  enckoo  neither  makes  a  nest,  nor  hatches  lier  own  eggs; 
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Sea-^Eaolis  wki  EvsjEABDi,  and   OavREVS,  were 

there — 
Those  who  give  of  their  nests  to  the  Grakles  a 

share.* 

OMT,  as  Air  a«  if  knowB^  «toea  ahe  Dooritblier  oApring.  Tbe 
egegB  are  geonaHy  dopodted  ia  the  nest  of  the  Htdge^Spmrmf, 
aad  ape  hatched,  and  the  yeaag  provided  for  by  this  little  bird. 
The  cuckoo  is  aot  kaowa  to  lay  more  thao  one  egg  in  any  one 
nest.  The  eggs  are  reddish^whitey  thickly  spotted  with  black* 
iail-browny  and  smatter  than  these  of  a  blackbird;  they  vary, 
however,  occasionally,  both  in  siae  and  colour. 

The  cnekoo  does  not  invariably  lay  her  egg  in  the  hedge- 
spiUTOw's  nest,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  others  it 
hnsbeenfonnd  in  that  of  the  iiMd»Bmltagr»  theliansTs,  and  the 
WagiaiPM  ;  and,  from  the  circnmstance  of  Red  •kaeked'Shriku 
being  seen  busily  engaged  In  feeding  a  young  cuckoo,  it  Is 
conjectured  by  Messrs.  Shbfpako  and  Whitbar,  that  the 
caekoo  occasioaally  lays  her  egg  in  that  bird's  nest. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  popular  work,  that,  from  the  egg  of 
the  euekoo  being  small  for  a  bird  of  its  siae,  the  hedge-sparrow 
has  no  suspieion  of  the  intmston.  But  the  eggs  of  the  hedge* 
sparrow  are,  nevertheless,  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  cuckoo, 
and  are  Ugki»blme  without  a  spot ;  it  Is  quite  improbable*  there" 
lore,  that  so  diierent  an  egg  would  not  be  discovered.  Besides, 
it  leems  very  itkely  that  the  cuckoo  would  be  seen  by  the  hedge* 
sparrow  in  her  nest.  The  detepiin  is  altogether  incredible. 
y^e  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  reasons  for  the  hedge- 
sparrow's  permitthig  the  egg  of  the  cuckoo  to  remain  in  her  oest, 
na  asere  Una  we  have  for  the  fact  (hat  the  FiMking^Hmok  per* 
mtts  the  Orakle  to  build  Its  nest  in  the  suburbs  of  its  own  eita- 
deL*   We  must,  at  present,  be  contented  with  stating  the  facts 

It  was  formerly  suspected,  that  the  hedge-sparrow  herself 

*  See  Note  Of  article  UtUia'dios^ 
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The  HoVer'-Hawk  caine>  too,  though  loth  U>  renounce 
His  strong  inclination  on  pigeons  to  pounce ; 

threw  out  her  own  eggs  from  the  nest,  or  destroyed  her  own 
yonng,  to  make  room  for  her  gnest,  the  cackoo,  under  the  na* 
pression,  it  is  pl*esiimed)  that  it  was  an  office  of  homrar  to  be  thos 
employed  in  fostering  onr  canorous  summer  viritant,  but  BMire 
accurate  observation  appears  to  haye  dispelled  these  suspicmis. 
Dr.  jBNittR,  CPAUotopftlMl  TVuiiiacltoiis  for  1788,)  foand  that, 
soon  after  the  young  cuckoo  is  hatched  by  the  hedge^parrow, 
the  egg'),  or  the  young  ones^  whiebsoever  should  happen  to  be  in 
the  nest,  are  turned  out  of  it  by  the  young  chckoo,  and. by  it 
alone.  It  would  seem,  that  the  operation  of  ezpolsioD  is  not 
less  singular  than  the  deposition  of  the  egg  itself  in  the  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest ;  it  is  effectuated  by  the  young  cnckoo,  in  e  cari- 
ous manner,  with  its  hromi  hoUow  bueky  which,  it  baa  been  con- 
jectured, is  thus  formed  to  enable  it  to  perform  this  extraordi* 
nary  action.  It  is  now  also  pretty  well  ascertained^  that,  when 
a  cuckoo  is  hatched  in  the  hedge-spanrow*snest,  there  is  no  reoa 
for  any  other  occupant. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  fact,  the  difference 
between  the  siae  and  plumage  of  the  male  and  female  cnckoo 
is  very  trifling ;  the  male  is  a  little  larger. 

The  $onf  of  the  cnckoo  is  supposed  to  be  the  note  of  the  male 
alone;  the  female's  note  is  said  to  be  very  different,  mach  less 
known,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  the  cry  of  the  dabefaiek. 
The  female,  it  is  also  said,  is  generally  attended  by  two  or  three 
males  in  every  country,  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  arrival. 
This  is,  however,  I  think,  too  broad  a  statement,  although  it  has 
been  asserted  by  naturalists,  that  the  males  are  always  consi- 
derably more  numerous  than  the  females.  Dr.  JaNHsa  (Pki- 
ioiophkal  Tranaaciiont  for  18t4,)  says,  that  <<the  coekoo  is  iava- 
fiably  a  polygamist,  and  never  pairs  in  this  eountry.**  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  observed  and 
published  concerning  this  bird,  that  Its  Natural  History  is  still 
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On  his  librating  wing  he  was  oft  seen  apart» 
And  appeared  on  his  prey  eyer  ready  to  dart. 

involved  in  considerable  obscnrity.    See  the  Hedge-Sparrow's 
CmpUnni. 

The  SoNO  itself  is.  too  w«ll  kuowu  to  require  description, 
being  similar  to  its  uame  cuckoo;  although,  I  think,  it  ap- 
ppoaches  rather  nearer  to  the  Dame  giveu  to  it  in  Somersetshire, 
(kokoo*  It  is  almost  alwa>s  clear  and  distinct  for  some  time 
after  its  arrival;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  there  is 
considerable  hesitation  in  the  utterance  of  the  notes;  thus, 
instead  of  euekoo  being  repeatedly  and  distinctly  uttered,  euekf 
mk,  is  often  repeated  in  ai|  indistinct  tone,  before  the  koo 
which  follows. 

The  cuckoo  usually  sings  during  the  day;  but,  jon  May  Ist, 
I8S3,  the  Nighiingale  and  Cuckoo  were  heard  to  sing  at  Shefford, 
in  Bedfordshire,  the  whole  night  through,  by  Mr.  Ins  kip,  of 
SlMfford,  as  he  believed,  ia  competition;  RoBEaT  Bloomfibld, 
then  resident  also  at  Sbefford,  was  likewise  a  witness  of  this 
extraordinary  fact,  an  allusion  to  which  will  be  found  in  the 
"RenMuns"  of  that  poet  lately  published,  as  well  as  several 
other  curious  particulars  coneerning  birds,  under  the  head  of 
ike  Bird  and  Inoectt^  Poet'Ogke,  which  every  lover  of  Natural 
History  should  peruse.  See  also  the  Kxomintr  for  May  26, 
18ff ,  where  it  is  also  stated,  that  the  cuckoo  was  beard  several 
times  during  the  same  season  as  late  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at 
hi^t.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  these  are,  m  this 
country,  rare  occurrences. '  I  beard  the  cuckoo  in  Greenwich- 
Park,  May  St,  1836,  at  nearly  nine  o'clock  at  night,  one  hour 
after  snn>set. 

•  The  assertion  of  Montagu,  whose  accuracy  may  iu  general  be 
reNed  on,  that  the  cuckoo  almost  invariably  leaves  na  the  t;rat 
day  of  July,  is  very  incorrect.    It  is  seen  much  later  than  that, 
very  often  in  August,  although  it  does  not  sing  in  that  month. 
I  odoe  bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  Somersetshire,  a 
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There  were  Rihotails  and  Lannbb^,  and  Gos- 
hawks, a  few ; 

And  the  Falcons,  like  aides-de-camp,  round  about 
flew; 

hedge-sparrow  feed  a  young  cnokoo  for  about  three  weeks.  It 
was  taken  from  a  hedge-sparrow's  nest  in  a  hedge  in  my  fatber't 
garden,  a  few  yards  only  from  the  dwelUng-houae,  soon  after  it 
was  hatched,  and  immediately  placed  in  a  large  Uackbird't 
cage,  the  door  of  which  was  left  open,  the  cage  being  placed  a 
short  distance  from  the  hedge  whence  the  bird  was  taken.  Tkc 
hedge-sparrow  went  regularly  into  the  cage  with  food  to  (he 
cockoo,  till  it  bertame  able  to  fly ;  the  door  was  then  closed,  and 
she  fed  it  through  the  bars  of  the  cage,  but  in  about  three  weeks 
deserted  it.  We  afterwards  snpplied  it  with  bread  and  milk, 
and  etirthwormi,  which  last,  on  being  placed  in  its  mouth,  it 
devoured  most  greedily;  but  it  seemed  unwilling,  or  unable,  to 
pick  up  either  worms  or  the  bread*and*milk.  When  it  attempted 
to  pick  up  its  food,  which  it  sometimes  did,  the  head  and  neck 
were  first  drawn  back  slowly,  and  then  darted  forward  in  a  way 
that  seemed  formidable ;  but,  nevertheless,  was  very  inefficient 
as  a  process  for  obtainiug  food.-  This  bird  arrived  at  a  consi- 
derable  size,  but  it  was  generally  very  sluggish  and  inactive.  It 
was  found  dead  in  its  cage  one  morning  some  time  in  August,  it 
was  conjectured  chiefly  from  cold;  but,  probably,  also,  from  a 
deficiency,  or  total  want  of  its  natural  food.  It  was,  when  first 
taken,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  both  in  appearance  ai^.in 
its  motions,  a  disgnsting  animal;  as  it  grew  np,  however,  its 
appearance  improved. 

And  here  I  cannot  avoid  hinting  my  suspicions,  that  the 
cuckoo,  even  when  at  maturity,  might  be  fed  sometimes  by 
Otlier  birds;  certaui  it  is,  that  it  is  very  often  accompanied  in 
its  flight  by  one  or  moVe  small  birds,  for  what  purpiMe  I  could 
never  ascertain.  See  the  Nate  on  the  Wrtnbgk«  At^  hew- 
ever,  the  cuckoo  is  a  scansorial  bird,  it  is  vefy  poaaibie  that  it 
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The  KiT£)  too»  slow  moving,  was  seen  midst  the  host. 
Many  Fulmars  and  Razor-Bills  came  from  the 
coast. 

nay  obtain  its  food  unseen  by  climbing  about  on  tlie  branches  of 
trees  wfaere  it  is  generally  heard  to  sing ;  it  does  not  often  alight 
OB  the  grooed ;  the  dm  is  one  of  its  favourites. 

Tlie  cuckoo  is,  it  is  said,  found  in  Java,  and  some  other  pf  the 
Asiatic  isles,  but  it  is  never  heard  to  sing  there.  There  is,  in  the 
Mmeum  of  the  East  India  Company^  a  specimen  marked  Cueulus 
CtaionUf  a  native  of  Java;  but  I  have  i^rcat  dqnbt,  from  the 
smallness  of  its  size  and  difference  in  colours,  compared  with 
OBT  cuckoo,  wbetlier  it  be  the  same  species. 

Till  lately,  it  was  not  known  that  any  other  bird  laid  its  eggs 
io  the  nest  of  other  birds,  besides  the  cuckoo ;  it  is  now,  however, 
iveil  ascertained,  that  an  American  bird,  called  in  America 
CowpBN  or  Cow-BDNTING,  (scp  the  Noics  of  the  Second  Part,) 
lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  nests,  and  takes  no  care  whatever  of 
its  o€bpriDg. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Natural  History  of  this  bird  is  most  extra- 
erdinary ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  been  somewhat  minute  concern- 
ing it.  Its  notes,  although  monotonous,  are  mingled  with  some 
cf  our  most  agreeable  associations,  with  the  vivifying  Spring, 
with  May,  and  the  season  of  flowers. 

The  poems  containing  allusions  to  the  cuckoo  are  innumera- 
ble ;  Logan  has  given  us  a  beautiful  little  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo^ 
with  which  the  reader  will  be  much  pleased.  I  cannot  find 
room  for  it  here ;  the  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  it : 

^  Hail,  beauteous  stranger  of  the  grove, 
Thou  messenger  of  spring ! 
Now  Heaven  repairs  thy  rural  seat, 

And  woods  thy  welcome  sing." 

*  . 

The  Indicator f  «r  Honey  Guiob  Cuckoo,  is  a  rusty  grey, 
and  is  fond  of  honey ;  it  inhabits  the  interior  of  Africa ;  its  notes 
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Some  PheasantsC)  were  there,  too,  in  robes  of  bright 

dye; 
The  Rooks,  e'er  gregarious,  came  soaring  on  high : 

resemble  cAem,  c/iem,  by  which  it  issaid  to  coodact  the  iohabi- 
tants  to  the  nests  of  the  wild  bees;  hence,  it'is  highly  esteemed 
by  the  Hottentots,  who  deem  it  criminal  to  injnre  or  de- 
stroy it. 

The  Honoratus,  or  the  Sacred  Cucaoo,  having  a  Mackisli 
body  spotted  with  white,  inhabits  Malabar :  feeds  on  reptiks 
injnrions  to  vegetation,  and  hence  preserved  with  great  care, 
and  venerated  by  the  natives. 

The  VetuUiy  or  Long-billed  rain  Cuckoo,  inhabits  Ja- 
maica, is  easily  tamed,  and  sings  before  rain ;  it  is  fifteen  inches 
long,  body  brownish,  hill  long,  flies  short,  feeds  on  insects, 
worms,  and  small  serpents. 

The  Orientalis,  a  native  of  Java,  has  a  note  conveyed  by  the 
letters  Toohoo ;  or,  as  Dr.  Horsfield  has  it,  Tuhiu 

The  Ftoous  is  also  a  native  of  Java,  and  perhaps  the  moit 
musical  of  the  tribe ;  it  has  three  different  strains.  It  is  comi- 
dered,  however,  by  the  natives  of  that  island,  as  a  bird  of  bad 
omen.— Horsfield. 

(J)  Order,  Gallina,  (Linn,)  Pheasant,  the  Common,  the 
Courier,  the  Golden,  Cock  and  Hen,  &c. 

The  Gentis  Phasianus  of  Linnaens,  or  Pheasant,  consisUof 
twenty-fonr  species  scattered  over  the  globe ;  it  includes,  not 
only  the  Pheasant,  properly  so  calleld,  but  also  the  Cock  ondBen^ 
those  well-known  domestic  birds.  This  tribe  is  distinguished 
by  a  short,  strong  bill;  cheeks  covered  with  a  smootli,  naked 
skin ;  legs  generally  with  spurs.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

Tlie CoZcAictts,  Pheasant,  or  Common  Pheasant,  comprises 
the  following  varieties :— Common  PA^osaiif,  rufous,  head  blue  ;-- 
the   Ringed  Pheoianif   collar  while;— the  Farf^^ed  PkemMmt^ 
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Those  whom  soon  will  science  instruct  us  to  know. 
By  their  white-yellow  beaks  from  the  black  of  the 
Caow. — 

white  varied  wUh  rufous;— the  Wldte  Pheasant,  white,  with 
small  black  spots  on  the  neck ; — the  Pied  Pheaiant,  rufous,  varied 
with  brown ;  —the  Tttrkey  Pheasant*  luhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa ;  from  two  to  three  feet  long ;  domesticated  every  where ; 
in  breeding  time,  above  the  ears  on  each  side,  is  a  golden  fea- 
thered tuft  like  a  horn.  From  its  being  a  bird  of  heavy  flight, 
it  has  never  been  able  to  visit  America.  It  is  said,  however,  to 
be  reared  in  St.  Domingo,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards. 
Of  all  birds,  except  the  peacock,  the  pheasant  has  the  most 
beautiful  and  variegated  plumage.  The  varieties  are  produced 
either  by  climate  or  domestication.  In  its  wild  state,  it  feeds 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  and  herbage,  and,  doubtless,  worms.  The 
nest  is  rude,  and  on  the  ground,  iu  some  secret  place ;  eggs  from 
twelve  to  twenty;  when  they  are  carried  away,  the  female  conti- 
ones  to  lay  like  the  common  hen.  The  young  must  be  supplied 
with  ant's  eggs,  their  only  proper  food.  From  its  size,  and  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh,  the  pheasant  is,  of  course,  a  valuable  bird  ; 
although  plentiful  in  some  districts  of  this  country,  it  is  not  so 
common  in  the  north,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  Scotland  ;  nor  is  it 
found  often  on  marshy  land,  even  in  the  west,  although  plenti- 
fally  there  on  hilly  regions,  where  shelter  and  food  can  be  ob- 
tained. Pope  has  finely,  yet  painfully,  described  the  Pheasant 
in  his  Windsor  Forest: 

''See!  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs. 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings ; 
Short  is  his  joy,  he  feels  the  fiery  wound. 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting,  beats  the  ground. 
Ah !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes. 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 
His  painted  win»s,and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  !** 

H 
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Those  whom  Man,  for  his  Sp6&t,  is  oft  pleas'd  to 

idestroy,  ;   - 

Amidst  vinous  libations  and  boisterous  joy. — 

This,  of  course,  applies  to  the  cock  pheasant ;  the  colours  of  the 
hen  are  neither  so  intense  nor  brilliant. 

The  Gallus,  or  Common  Cock  and  Hen,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  description.  Fifteen  varieties  have  been  named,  as 
follow:  the  fVild  Cock,  the  Common  Cock,  the  Crested  Code, 
the  Dorking  Cock,  the  Frizzled  Cock,  the  Persian  Cock,  the 
Dwarf  Cock,  the  Bantam  Cock,  the  Rough-legged  Cock,  the  Turk* 
ith  Cock,  the  Paduan  Cock,  the  Negro  Cock,  the  Crowned  Hen,  the 
Homed  Cock,  and  the  Silk  Cock, 

The  cock  and  hen  came  originally  from  Asia.  The  common 
hen  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prolific  of  birds ;  if  well  fed,  excepting 
about  two  months  in  the  moulting  season,  she  frequently  lays  an 
egg  a  day.  When  in  a  wild  state,  she  begins  to  sit  upon  her  eggs, 
after  laying  fifteen  or  sixteen;  and,  it  is  only  from  the  circum- 
stance of  taking  away  the  eggs,  that  she  produces  a  greater 
number  when  domesticated. 

In  Egypt,  the  eggs  of  the  hen  are  hatched  in  stoves  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purpose;  but  it  docs  not  appear,  from  all  the 
experiments  hitherto  made  in  this  country,  including  those  by 
the  aid  of  steam,  that  any  method  of  rearing  chicken  which 
has  been  devised,  is  so  good  as  that  of  suffering  the  hen  herself 
to  hatch  and  rear  her  own  offspring.  The  reader,  who  should  be 
desirous  of  obtaining  more  information  relative  4o  the  rearing 
and  management  of  domestic  poultry,  may  consult  my  Famt/y 
Gyclopadia  articles.  Hen,  DtJC&,  Ooosk,  Tuukbt,  Stc.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  hatching  of  chicken  by  steam 
in  towns,  where  room  is  wanted  for  the  roving  of  the  nataral 
hen,  and,  of  course,  with  difficulty  obtained,  miglii -be  made 
useful  and  profitable,  chiefly  by  an  e<]tnable  appdicattoo  of  heat 
as  a  succedancum  for  the  brooding  of  the  natural  motiier. 

The  cock  is,  nfatni^Uy,  a  very  pngnacious  animal;  the  young 
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Yes^  hath  He,  of  high  intellect,  oft,  in  his  pride, 
With  the  blood  of  the  Rook  his  hands  wantonly  dyed. 

cock  chicken  begin  to  fight  long  before  they  are  half  grown. 
The  full  grown  cock  will  often  attack  animaU  njoch  larger,  than 
Inmself ;  the  cock  turkey  is,  in  genera],  no  match  for  him.  I 
once  had  a  cock  so  extremely  violent  and  fierce,  that  young 
persons  coold  not  venture  near  him;  he  has  even  frequently 
attacked  grown  people. 

The  cock  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  with  the 
poets;  and,  in  consequence,  he  has  been  very  commonly  called 
by  them  *' ChcmikUer:' 

'<  Within  this  homestead  liv'd  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  Chanticleer," — Dryoen. 

Milton  has  aljio  finely  described  this  bird. 

*'  While  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin; 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  barn  door, 
Stoutly  stmts  his  dames  before.'' — L' Allegro. 

Of  the  game  of  cock-fighting,  I  can  only  say,  that  it  is  a  bar- 
barous sport,  and  ill  becomes  an  intelligent  being;  the  same 
may  be  ssiidof  cock-squailiug,  a  sport,  I  am  afraid,  not  yet  wholly 
unknown  in  the  west.  See  my  Ohaervationa  on  the  Dialecta  of  the 
West  of  England,  &c. 

The  Mexicanus,  or  Courier  Pheasant,  is  tawny-white; 
tail  long,  shining  green ;  inhabits  New  Spain;  eighteen  inches 
long ;  slow  in  flight,  but  runs  fast.  The  Cristatui,  or  Crested 
Pheasant,  is  brown  above,  beneath  reddish-white,  head 
crested ;  twenty-twd  inches  long;  feeds  on  serpents,  worms,  and, 
insects ;  inhabits  New  Spain.  The  Superbus,  or  Golden  Chi- 
iiesB  Pheasant,  is  rufous,  varied  with  green  and  blue;  with- 
out^nrs ;  inhabits  China.  The  Argus,  or  Argus  Pheasant, 
is  pale  yellow,  spotted  with  black ;  face  red;  site  of  a  turkey; 
inhabits  Chinese  Tartary^ 
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TOTHEROOfc. 
Corma  FrvgUegu$»  (Linn.) 

Thou  social,  thou  noisy,  intelligent  Bied  ! 

How  oft  I,  delighted,  thy  cawing  have  heard !      . 

When  infancy  prompted  my  lisp,  thy  loud  voice 

I  heard  soon  as  morning  arose  to  rejoice ; 

And  my  youth,  long  beside  thy  high  dwelling,  wa?' 

taught 
That  happiness  was  not  in  towns  to  be  sought ; 
And   since  hath    experience    proclaimed    the    same 

,  truth. 
Which,  alas  !  I  had  heard,  but  obey'd  not  in  youth. 
How  oft  have  I  seen  thee,  with  labouring  breast. 
Long  branches  and  twigs  bear  to  fashion  thy  nest. 
While  the  wind  drove  thee  far  from  thy  dwelling 

away, 
TilJ,  wheeling  around,  thou  regained*st  the  spray ;  — 
Then,  plucking  the  hairs  from  the  back  of  the  ox  ; 
Or,  seeking  of  wool  many  soft  and  warm  locks. 
How  oft  have  I  seen,  heard  thee  provender  bring, — 
Feed  thy    mate,  or   thy  young,  and   away   on   the 

wing.* 

*  The  noise  made  by  the  female  rook,  doting  her  incHbatioo, 
at  the  approach  of  the  male  with  food,  and  when  receiving  it 
from  him,  and  that  made  also  by  the  young  rooks,  at  the 
approach  of  the  parent  bird,  is  so  singular,  and  so  well  known 
by  those  acqaaiuted  with  it,  that  hearing  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  what  process  is  about  to  take  place. 
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How  often  at  morn  from  my  window  Td  loqk 
To  see  thee,  to  hear  thee,  affectionate  Rook  !(') 


(')  Ordbr,  PiCifi,  (Ltim.)  Rook,  Ravbn,  Crow,  Magpib, 

Jack-Daw,  Jay,  Sec, 

The  Genu$  CoRvos  of  X*tfifuiffs  to  whidi  the  Rook  belongt,  i» 
a  nameroos  tribe,  many  of  them  well  known  in  this  coantry. 
AboTe  aeventj  apecies  are  scattered  over  the  globe,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  found  in  almost  every  climate.  The  bill  ii 
convex,  sharp-edged,  having  a  small  tooth-like  process  near  the 
point.  They  are  prolific,  social,  and  clamorous ;  bailding  ge- 
nerally in  trees ^  eggs  ^ve  or  six;  their  food  is  mixed,  some 
animal,  some  vegetable.  -  The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  FrugileguBf  or  Rook,  is  black,  with  a  bill  yellowish 
white,  by  which  it  may  be  readily  distingnished  from  the  Crow, 
the  sice  and  colours  of  both  birds  being  nearly  the  same.  Inba* 
bits  Europe  and  Western  Siberia,  and  well  known  in  this  country ; 
builds  in  large  communities  called  Rookeries,  generally  on  the  «Im, 
which  it  prefers,  but  sometimes  on  other  trees.  Flies  abropid, 
morning  and  evening,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  in  great 
flocks;  is  very  noi»y.  Found  in  this  country  the  whole  year  round| 
bat  said  to  be  in  France  and  Silesia  migratory.  It  is  a  bird  of 
considerable  intelligence ;  it  is,  besides,  extremely  nsefal  by 
feeding  on  large  qnantities  of  worms  and  the  larvss  of  destrncti? e 
ioiects,  following  the  plough  for  such  purposes.  It  also  feeds 
00  corn,  and  will,  if  not  prevented,  pick  ont,  after  tliey  are 
dibbledy  both  peas  and  beans,  from  the  boles,  with  a  precision 
tmly  astonishing;  a  very  moderate  degree  of  care  is,  however, 
infficient  to  prevent  this  evil,  which  is  greatly  overbalanced  by 
the  positive  good  which  it  effects  in  the  destruction  of  insects. 
Eggs  five,  bluish  green,  with  irregular  blackish  spots  and  streaks* 
Flesh,  when  young,  good.  A  further  account  of  the  habits  of 
this  bird  will  be  found  in  the  Introduction.    See  also  a  poem 
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Sweet  gounds !  that  ^  of  home,  and  of  PA&xiiTB,  and 

TflBE, 

Will  ever  be  thought  of  with  rapture  by  me. 

entitled  the  Rookery,  iit  my  Somerset  Dialeci.    This  bird,  and 
^e  Crow  particularly, distiogiusbed  by  their  emiring, 

Mr.  CoLBRi]>OB,  In  a  poem  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  L^m b^  and 
published  in  the  second  Tolonieof  the  AnmuU  Atdhology^  edited 
atiBnstol  by  Mr.  Southbt,  in  180Q,  alludes  to  the  ereakUig  of 
the  wings  of  this  bir(|  when  it  flies : 

*<  The  Atfdft-^when  dl  was  stiH, 
Flew  creaking  o'er  thy  head/ 

I  think  that  I  have  occasionally  observed  this  noise  of /he 
Kook.  In  a  note  to  the  poem,  Bartram  is  quoted  as  having 
noticed  the  same  fact  in  the  Saoamuih  Crane :  as  far  as  I  re- 
metnber  in  regard  to  the  Rook,  the  noise  occurs,  principally, 
when  the  bird  is  heavily  laden  with  materials  for  its  nest,  or 
contending  againstlhe  wind. 

The  late  Lord  Erskine  wrote  a  Poem  t>n  tlie  Rook,  which 
was  printed  and  privately  circulated  some  years  since.  I  have 
olever  seen  it;  I  presume  it  deserves  publicity. 

Self  eR VI LB  thus  sings  of  the  Rook : 

<<  When  featlier'd  troops^  their  social  leagues  ditsolv'd, 
Select  t heir  mates^  and  on  the  leafless  elm, 
Tbenoisy  l£09i(ebBtlds  high  her  wicker  nest." 

C/uue,  Book  iv. 

The  CoTttXy  or  RivEii,  is  black,  or  bluisli  black ;  but  there 
are  several  varieties;  some  with  a  few  scattered  white  feathers, 
some  entirely  white,  and  others  variegated  with  black  and 
white;  inhabits  Europe,  North  America,  New  Spain,  and  is 
well  known  in  this  country,    tyuy  feet  two>  inches^  long  ;  mak^ 
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Them  Booiali  thou  noisy,  intelligent  Bird  ! 
How  oft  I,  Relighted,  thy  cowing  have  heard  !* 

9  hoaAe  croaking  noiie ;  may  be  taagfat  to  speak  ;  thievish,  as 
inaeed  are  many  of  the  genus ;  baitds  in  hi^h' trees,  or  on  rocks ; 
eggs  blirish  jpreen^  spottedtwitb  brown ;  feeds  on  carrion,  ^folies, 
&c  i  long  lived ;  spieU  said  to,  be  exquisite*  TM  Oreenlandersy 
it  is  said,  eat  tl^e  flfs^  make  the  skin  into;  gajr^ents,  and  the 
split  feathers  intp^  fishing  lines. 

The  croaking  of  the  Raven  is  exuemely  disagreeable;  in  the 
silence  and  so]jU[a^e.Qf  remote  w<>pd8  it  is  i»ecg|Karly  appalling. 
It  was  formerly  considered  extremely  ominous.  The  poets 
have,  of  course,  seised  upon  this :  Drayton  says 

«  The  greedy  i^oecfi  that  for  death  doth  call ;'' 

Ow^ 

And  quotes  Pliny  for  his  authoritj^    And  Shakbipearb, 

**  The  Raoen  himself  is  hoarse 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements." 

MocMfcy  Act  i.  Scene  5. 

.  ;  •        '         ' 

*  "  I  hired  'em  at  tha  cottage  door. 

When  mornin,  in  tha  spreng, 
WAk'd  Voe&th  in  youth  an  beauty  too, 

An  birds  beginn'd  ta  seng. 
I  liired  'em  in  tha  winter«>time,  , 

When,  roustin  yur  awft, 
ThU  visiM  t>»a  Rpolpery, 

A  wbiverm  by  dft." 

See  a  poem  called  the  Rookery,  in  my  ObaerwUionM  on  the 
OiaUeiB  of  the  West  of  England^  &c.  &c. 
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How  oft  hath  affection — Begone  thou  wild  dreaml 
Proceed  we  to  j)encil  the  rest  of  oor  theioie. 

Logan  has 

/  *'  The  Raven  croaks  the  dirge  of  death." 

A  modem  poet  has  also  taken  advantage  of  the  siqperstltioB. 

"  All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
llieir  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear. 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  <<  the  Spirit's  Blasted  Tree.** 

Scott's  MarwUon. 

In  the  notes  to  the  rixth  CaiUo  of  which  is  a  poem  by  the  Rev « 
Obobgb  Warrinotoii,  entitled  the  SpirWa  BUuted  Tree,th9 1 
contains  the  following  lines: 

''  TUree  raoM  gave  the  note  of  death 

As  through  mid  air  they  winged  their  way  i 
Then  o'er  his  head,  in  rapid  flight. 
They  croak» — they  scent  their  destined  prey. 

HI  omened  bird!  as  legends  say, 
Who  hast  the  wondroos  power  to  know. 

While  health  fills  high  the  throbbing  Afins, 
The  fated  hour  when  blood  must  flow." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thns  alluded  to  the  Raeen  in  tic 
Lady  qfthe  Lake, 

'<  Seems  be  not  Malice,  Kke  a  ghost 
That  hovers  o*er  a  slanghterM  host  ? 
Or  Raven  on  the  blasted  oak. 
That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke. 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak?*' 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinions  concerning  this  bird 
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The  Jay  and  the  Magpie  both  chatter'd  aloud; 
The    Wren     Golden-crested,    apart    from    the 
crowd, 

in  former  times,  the, liberal  intelligence  of  the  present  age  c^ 
only  regard  them  with  a  tmile— the  poor  Raven,  harsh  ai  its 
Dote^  are,  may  now  croak  in  peace,<«withont  fear  and  witbont 
any  accompanying  malediction.  See  a  cnrioos  poem  entitled 
the  Roren,  in  the  Anthology,  vol.  ii.  page  240,  written,  it  is  pre* 
somed,  by  Southey. 

The  Corone^  Crow,  Common  Crow,  Carriom  Crow,  or  Gor 
Crow,  inhabits  Europe,  Siberia,  North  America,  New  Guinea, 
New  Holland,  Madeira,  and  tliis  country  :  it  is  entirely  black; 
two  other  varieties;  one  variegated  with  white,  the  other  en- 
tirely white  ;  eighteen  inches  lohg  $  feeds  on  carrion  or  small 
weak  animals,  fruit,  and  grain;  builds  in  lofty  trees;  nest  al- 
ways solitary;  eggs  bluish  green,  with  black  streaks  and  spots; 
Usually  five  in  number;  rarely  at  any  time  of  the  year  gre- 
garious. 

The  Cemur,  Hooded-Crow,  Royston-Crow,  Dun-Croir,  Sear^ 
Croiff,  or  BuHng'Crow,  is  dark  ash  colour,  head,  throat,  wings, 
and  tail,  black ;  twenty-two  inches  long ;  eggs  bluish  green, 
with  blackish  brown  spots ;  feeds  on  almost  every  thing ;  in* 
habits  Europe,  Asia,  and  this  country;  migrates.  See  the 
Introduction. 

The  Monedvla,  Jack-Daw,  Daw,  or  Chough,  inhabits  Europe, 
and  West  Siberia,  one  variety  Persia ;  well  known  in  Engla^id. 
There  are  numerous  varieties,  the  principal  in  this  country  is 
black ;  but  some  of  the  varieties  are  brown,  others  white ; 
others  with  the  wings  wlrite,  and  a  white  collar  round  the  neck ; 
thirteen  inches  long ;  builds  in  old  turrets  Or  lofty  rocks,  some- 
tiBies  in  rabbit  holes ;  eggs  pale,  less,  and  not  so  much  spotted 
as  those  of  the  Hooded-crow ;  very  gregarious  and  easily  tamed ; 
th^vish ;  feeds  oo  inseotSy  grains,  and  seeds;  utters  aliirsh, 
shrill  cry,  er  squeak. 

H3 
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With  the  Redbreast,  in  converse,  del^hted  was  seen, 
On  a  broad  branching  oak  or  some  tall  evergreen. 

Shakespeare  has  mentioned  this  bird  under  the  nameof  cftoiifA, 
In  his  description  of  Dover  Clifis,  King  Lear,  Act  iii.  Scene  6. 

*^  The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Scarce  seem  so  gross  as  beetles." 

And  CowpBR  has  written  a  pleasing  poem  ealled  the  Jack- 
Daw  i  it  begins  thus : 

'*  There  is  a  bird  who  by  his  eoat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note. 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow : 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  chnrch. 
Where  bishop-like  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too." 

The  notC}  however,  of  the  Jack-daw,  is  much  more  shrill  than 
the  Crow's,  and  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  ity-^indeed, 
never,  by  an  accurate  observer. 

The  Olandartus,  or  Jay,  inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe  and 
Siberia,  and  is  well  known  in  this  country.  The  wing  coverts 
are  blue,  with  transverse  black  and  bine  lines ;  body  pale  rusty 
purple,  mixed  with  grey ;  two  varieties.  Thirteen  inches  long; 
▼ery  docile,  easily  tamed,  and  may  be  taught  to  speak ;  eggs 
six,  dnll  olive,  spotted  with  brown,  size  of  a  pigeon's.  Collects 
nuts  and  other  fruits,  and  hides  what  it  cannot  eat ;  feeds  also 
on  corn,  small  birds,  and  eggs. 

**  Proud  of  cerulean  stains 
From  heaven's  unsullied  arch  purU>in*d,  the  ^hfif 
Screams  hoarse." 

Qi9BOR»E*n  fVMa  in  m  Forut,^Sftrmg. 

The  CntUtm,  or  Blub  Jay,  is  an  elegant  bird,  peculiar  to 
North  America ;  length  eleres  inches ;  liead  with  a  crest  of 
light  blue  or  purple  feathers^  which  can  be  elevated  or  de- 


The  WooDLAUK  hi»  song  warbled  load  on  the  Yiing; 
And  the  Titlark;  was  eager  to  shew  he  could  sing ; 

pressed  at  the  will  of  the  bird ;  back  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  a  fine  light  purple,  in  which  the  blue  predominatea  ^  a 
collar  of  black  proceeds  in  a  graceful  curve  to  the  breast^  where 
it  forms  a  crescent ;  chin,  cheeks,  throat,  and  belly  white,  the 
three  former  tinged  with  bine ;  greater  wing  coverts  a  rich 
bine;  the  predominaent  coioiifs  of  the  whole  plumage  blue; 
beneath  dirty  white,  faintly  tinged  with  pnrple.  A  noisy 
chattering  bird;  notes  very  various;  nest  large;  eggs  five, 
dull  olive,  spotted  with  brown;  feeds  on  a  variety  of  different 
food,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  attacks  and  destroys  small 
birds,  eating  their  eggs.  Sec  ;  may  be  taught  to  speak.  It  is 
gregarious  in  September  and  October.  Found  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  North  America  and  in  Newfoundland. 

The  CaryocaiacteSf  or  Nut-crackbr,  inhabits  Europe  and 
Siberia;  body  brown,  dotted  with  white,  wings  and  tail  black  j 
thirteen  inches  long ;  lives  chiefly  in  pine  forests ;  collects  and 
feeds  on  insects,  berries,  and  nuts.  Rarely  found  in  England ; 
frequently  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Of  the  Picoy  Magpie,  Mag,  Madge,  Pie,  or  Hagisier,  there 
are  four  varieties : — variegated  black  and  white, — variegated 
sooty  black,  and  white,— body  longitudinally  streaked  with 
black  and  white,<^and  totally  white.  It  is  eighteen  inches 
long,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  tail.  Inhabits  Europe 
and  North  America ;  well  known  in  this  country ;  feeds  on 
worms^  Sec. ;  builds  in  trees  or  thorn  bushes ;  covers  over  its 
nest  with  thorns,  leaving  commonly  two  entrances ;  eggs  five, 
greenbh,  with  dusky  spots.  May  be  easily  tamed,  and  tatight 
to  imitate  the  human  voice ;  when  tamed,  thievish,  and  hides 
almost  every  thing  which  it  carries  away ;  will  carry  away 
many  things  for  which  it  cannot  have  any  possible  use.  Its 
notes  are  a  kind  of  chattering.  For  a  further  account  of  this 
bird's  nest,  see  the  Introduction. 
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While  Other  birdScjoinM  in  a  jig  or  a  reel , 
The  Goatsucker  humm'd  with  his  loud    spinDing 
wheel.* 

GisBORNB  thus  describes  this  bird  : 

"  From  bough  to  bough  the  restless  magpie  roves. 
And  chatters  as  he  flies." 

Walks  IN  a  Forbst» — Spfring. 

The  magpie  is  not,  I  believe^  generally  considered  a  verjK, 
pugnacious  bird ;  upon  some  occasions,  however,  it  will  exert 
its  energies :  my  friend,  the  Poet  Laureate,  informs  me, 
that  since  his  residence  in  Cumberland,  he  saw  in  that  part  of 
the  country  three  magpies  give  battle  to  a  Hoirfc,  (the  Falco 
TinnuneuluSf  I  presume,)  and  beat  him. 

The  GrjocvluBf  Red  Legged  Crow,  CornUh-daWy  Cornwall' 
ketf  KiUigrew,  or  Cornish  Chough,  inhabits  the . Alps,  Norway, 
England,  Egypt^  and  Persia ;  it  is  violet-blackish ;  bill  and 
legs  red ;  sixteen  inches  long ;  it  is  restless,  clamorous,  vora- 
cious, thievish^  and  gregarious ;  builds  on  rocks  ;  feeds  on 
juniper  berries,  and  insects.  It  is  pljeased  with  glitter,  and  is, 
it  is  said,  apt  to  catch  up  bits  of  lighted  sticks,  by  which  mis- 
chief is  sometimes  produced;  eggs  four  or  five,  spotted  with 
yellow. 

The  whole  of  this  genus  of  birds  have  been  commonly  con- 
sidered as  mischievous  and  destructive ;  and,  too  often,  writers 
on  natural  history  have  echoed  the  vulgar  opinion.  But  they 
are,  I  think,  beyond  question,  a  very  useful  tribe,  the  mischiefs 
which  they  do  being  very  much  outweighed  by  the  good  which 
they  produce  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  slugs,  &c.  so  inju- 
rious to  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

*  See  .the  description  of  the  Ooat-suckkrs  in  Part  IL 
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The  BvLFiNCH,  the   Redwino,  and  Owls  too 
were  there; 
And  some  Swallows, (')  that  live  almost  ever  in  air ; 

(^}  Ordsr^  PassbRbs,  (Linn,)  Swallow,  Martin,  Swift. 

Tlie  genus  Hirdndo,  (of  Linn,)  to  whicli  the  Common 
Swallow  beloogs,  consists  of  more  than  sixty  species,  dis- 
persed over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  a  few  of  Mrhich 
forming  the  tribe  of  Swifts,  Jitkye  the  four  toes  all  placed  for- 
wards; the  rest  three  before,  and  one  behind.  Of  all  the  fea- 
thered tribe  the  swallow  is  most  upon  the  wing,  flight  appear- 
ing its  natural  and  almost  necessary  attitude ;  in  this  state, 
it  feeds  and  bathes  itself,  and,  sometimes,  procreates  and  non- 
rislies  its  young.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  RusticUf  Swallow,  Chimney,  or  Common  Swallow, 
has  the  front  and  chiiTchesnut,  the  tail  feathers,  except  the  two 
middle  ones,  with  a  white  spot ;  a  variety  with  the  body  entirely 
white ;  six  inches,  long.  Builds  in  chimneys ;  sometimes  beneath 
the  roofs  of  out-houses.  Sec, ;  lays  from  four  to  six  white  eggs, 
speckled  with  red.  Arrives  in  this  country  in  April,  leaves  it 
in  general  at  the  end  of  September;  seen  sometimes  late  in  Oc- 
tober. When  it  flies  low,  is  said  to  presage  a  storm,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  food,  flies,  not  ascending  high  in  the  atmosphere 
at  such  times. 

The  notes  of  the  swallow  are  aptly  designated  by  the  term 
**  twittering ;''  they  can  hardly  be  called  a  song,  although  con- 
listing  of  several  sounds  by  no  means  disagreeable. 

GrAt  has  immortalized  this  bird  by  one  expressive  line,  in 
his  El^y  written  in  a  Country  Church  Yard; 

"The  swallow,  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed:" 

aod  Drayton,  its  mode  of  feedingi  in  another; 

"  The  swift-wing'd  swallow  feeding  as  it  flies.** 

NoahU  Ark, 
See  more  concerning  this  bird  and  its  nest  id  the  Introduction. 
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Yet  at  their  first  advent,  on  warm  fanning  breeze, 
They  repose  a  long  time  on  the  summits  of  trees : 

The  Eseulentaf  or  Escoleut  Swallow,  inhabits  China  and 
sh%  Ifllanda  of  the  Iiidiaa  Oeean  -,  it  is  only  two  indies  and  t 
quarter  long;  blackish,;  beneath  white;  all  the  tail  featben 
with  a  white  spot ;  builds  in  caverns  of  rocks ;  nest  made  ot  a 
gelatinous  substance,  said  to  be  obtained  from  marine  plants, 
but,  most  probably,  a  secretion  from  some  gland  in  the  bird 
itself;  it  is  eaten  by  the  Asiatics  as  a  luxury.  Its  chief  ingre* 
dient  is  doubtless  gelatine.    >See  the  Introduction. 

The  Vrincaf  Martin,  Houae-Martiny  Martlet,  MartiMtl,  is 
bluish  black,  beneath  white,  tail  feathers  withoot  spots;  a  va* 
riety  with  quilt  and  tail  feathers  tipt  with  white ;  ^we  and  a  half 
inches  long ; .  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses ;  the  outside  of 
its  nest  like  the  common  swallow,  of  clay ;  eggs  white;  inhabits 
Europe  and  North  America ;  migrates  like  the  swallow.  See 
the  Introduction. 

The  ApuSf  Swift,  Blaek^Martin,  Skir^DevU,  or  Skeer^Demlf 
is  blackish,  chin  white ;  eight  inches  long  ;  feet  so  small  that  it 
rises  from  the  ground,  and  walks  with  difficulty ;  is  mostly  od^ 
the  wing,  and  rests  by  clinging  to  some  wall ;  makes  a  barsii 
disagreeable  screaming;  builds  chiefly  in  towers  and  other 
lofty  edifices.  Arrives  later  than  the  common  swallow.  Re« 
tires  from  England  early  in  autumn. 

Tlie  Rvfa  inhabits  Cayenne,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  loug ; 
affixes  its  nest,  which  is  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  to 
l>eams.  The  Purpurea,  or  Purple  Swallow,  is  entirely  violet, 
female  brown ;  inhabits  Carolina  and  Virginia,  where  it  is  es- 
teemed for  its  use  as  a  warning  to  poultry  of  the  approach  of 
birds  of  prey,  which  it  becomes  by  attacking  them  furionilj. 
The  CayenMRsw,  or  White  Collared  Swift,  is  blackisb 

*  For  the  meaning  of  the  term  si(nr,  see  my  Ohsertatumt  on 
the  Somerset  Dialect,  article  To  Sheer » 
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IWe  silent  they  sit,  scaroQ  one  twittering  itot<s, 

Is  beard  to  distend  the  sweet  fissirosts'  throat. 

But  the  Martins,  in  fear  of  a  cold  April  day, 

Deferred  their  approach  till  the  season  of  May; 

While  the   Swifts,  whose  loud  shrieks  make  the 

welkin  oft  ring. 
Chose  a  day  still  more  distant  to  welcome  the  spring. 

rjolet;  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  nest  long,  conic,  chiefly 
of  the  down  of  dog*8  bane,  cnrioosly  woven  together  with  a  di- 
fision  in  the  middle.    Inhabits  Cayenne. 

The  mparia,  Sand  Martin,  Shore-bird,  or  Bank  martin^ 
k  the  smallest  of  the  British  Swallows,  being  in  length  only  four 
iBches  and  three  quarters ;  the  upper  parts  of  its  plumage  are  a 
moose-coloured  brown;  beneath  white,  except  across  the  breast, 
which  is  brown.  Frequents  rivers, and  makes  its  nestin  the  banks, 
bat  is  most  commonly  found  in  sand-pits,  where  it  easily  makes 
its  nest  in  horizontal  holes  two  or  three  feet  deep.  May  be  seen, 
during  the  summer,  in  the  sand-bauks  at  the  lime-kilns  near  the 
foot  of  Blackheath-hill.  It  sometimes  builds  in  old  walls;  and, 
occasionally,  it  is  said,  in  hollow  trees.  Eggs  five,  white. 
Habits  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  House  Martin.  Found 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  America,  where  it  is  called 
Ground  Martin, 

The  Pekugiea,  called  by  Wilson,  Chimney  Swallow,  is 
found  in  the  United  States  of  America,  but  it  is  there,  as  the 
swallow  of  this  country,  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  Pennsyl* 
vania  late  in  April  or  early  in  May  :  it  builds  in  chimneys,  but, 
in  t^e  woods,  in  hollow  trees ;  nest  formed  of  -very  small  twigs, 
fastened  together  with  a  strong  adhesive  glue  or  gum,  secreted 
by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hind  head,  and  mixes 
with  the  saliva;  eggs  four,  white;  young  fed  during  the  night. 
This  bird  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  twelve  in  extent ; 
eoloor  a  deep  sooty  brown ;  it  is  supposed  to  winter  in  Honduras. 
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There  were  Woodcocks,  (*°)  and   Snipes,  both 
Grallators  of  fame ; 
Now  distinguished^  ah  me!  in  our  annals  as  Oame; 

('0)  Order,  Gralue,  (JLtnn.)  Woodcock,  Snipe,  Curlew, 

OODWIT,  GREEN'SHANK,  &c. 

The  genus  Scolopax,  (Linn,)  to  which  the  Woodcock, 
Seolopax  Rusticota,  belongs,  consists  of  fifty-six  or  more  species, 
of  which  fifteen  are  common  to  this  country.  The  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  this  genus  are  the  bill,  more  ti>an  an  inch  and 
half  long,  slender,  straight,  weak.  Nostrils  linear,  lodged  in  a 
furrow ;  tongue  slender,  pointed  ;  toes  divided  to  their  origin, 
or  slightly  connected  ;  back  toe  small.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following : 

The  Ruaticokif  or  Woodcock,  is  fifteen  inches  long ;  bill 
three  inches,  Straight  and  reddish  at  the  base  ;  forehead  cinere- 
ous, the  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  a  mixture  of  ferrugi- 
nous black  and  grey  disposed  in  bars  ;  beneath  yellowish  white, 
with  dusky  streaks.  Flesh  and  intestines  good.  Five  or  six  va- 
rieties, with  white  or  pale  straw-colonred  body,  spotted  or  other- 
wise diversified.  In  the  summer  they  retreat  in  France  to  the 
loftier  mountains,  and  from  England  towards  the  monntainoos 
regions  of  Norway  and  Sweden;  some,  it  is  said,  to  America; 
but  a  few  remain  in  this  country  the  whole  year,  and,  of  coune, 
breed  here«  They  are  found  as  far  south  as  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 
and  Barbary,  and  as  far  East  as  Japan.  They  are  also  found  iu 
Canada  and  Cape  Breton. 

This  bird  is  dressed  for  being  eaten  without  having  its  Hitet- 
tines  taken  out. 

What  ground  there  may  be  for  the  saying  I  do  not  know,  hot 
Philips,  in  his  Cyder, has  the  following  lines  on  the  woodcock: 

**  The  woodcock's  early  visit  and  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  temperate  clime 
Foretell  a  liberal  harvest  :'* 
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There  were  Cublews,  by  long  bills  and  wading  well 

known ; 
And  the  Crow,  who  to  feasting  on  carrion  ii  prone^ 

Uoless  it  be  that  as  its  long  cootinuance  here  is  indicative  of  a 
severe  winter,  and  as  long  frost  renders,  most  probably,  the 
earth  more  fruitful. 

The  GaUinago,  or  Common  Snipe,  Supe^  or  Satle,  has  a 
strai^t  bill  three  inches,  body  nearly  twelve  Inches  long^  the 
general  appearance  of  the  body  a  variegated  brown ;  beneath 
whitish.  It  migrates  partly,  and  partly  breeds  in  England 
daring  the  summer.  Eggs  four  or  Aye^  olivaceous,  spotted  with 
rufoos-brown.  Flesh  excellent,  and  dressed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  woodcock,  without  taking  out  the  intestines.  Found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

**  The  MHipi  flies  screaming  from  the  marshy  verge. 
And  towers  in  airy  circles  o'er  the  wood. 
Still  heard  at  Intervals;  and  oft  returns 
And  stoops  as  bent  to  alight ;-  then  wheels  aloft 
With  sudden  fear,  and  screams  and  stoops  again, 
Her  fsYourite  glade  reluctant  to  forsake." 

GiSBORM B,  Walks  in  a  Fitresi, — WuklttM 

Although  the  respectable  authority  of  Oisbornb  leaves  us 
no  reason  to  donbt  the  accuracy  of  the  above  description,  yift 
the  motions  of  the  snipe,  when  disturbed.  In  the  mank^  di$iriet$ 
of  Somersetshire,  are  not  in  exact  accordance  with  it;  the 
snipe  there  is  usually  found  in  ditches  or  drains,  and,  when  dis- 
turbed, it  rises  screaming,  and  generally  moves  in  a  rectilineur 
or  slightly  curved  direction,  so  as  to  be  readily  shot  at  on  the 
wing :  I  have  not  observed  in  it  a  disposition  to  return  to  the 
spot  whence  it  arose.  Snipes  are  not  often  seen  before  they 
rise :  their  motions  are  of  the  most  active  kind. 

The  Muffor,  or  Great  Snipb,  weighs  about  eight  ounces, 
and  is  sixteen  inches  long  ;  bill  four  inches;  and  similar  to  that 
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There  were,  too,  some   God  wits,  Grbbnshakk^ 

and  Tomtits, 
The  last,  though  small  birds,  are  accounted  great  vrits. 

of  the  woodcock;  upper  parts  of  the  body  similar  to  the  com- 
mon snipe.  This  bit'd  is  rarely  met  vfiih  in  England.  Fleih 
good. 

The  Gallinula^  Jack  Snipe,  Gidy  or  Jud  Cocky  b  eiglit 
inches  and  a  half  long;  tiill  about  two  inches;  body  variegated. 
Inhabits  this  country,  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  migrates, 
none  remaining  in  this  country  during  the  breeding  season.. 

The  LimMUy  Jadreka  Snipe,  Lesser  Godwii,  or  Stone  Plover 
is  about  seventeen  iilches  long;  bill  four  inches.  Rarely  seen  in 
England.    Found  in  Iceland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  TotanuSf  SpoTXBD-SNiPfe,  or  Spotted  Redshank,  is  about 
the  size  of  the  greenshwk ;  head  pale  ash-coloor,  with  oblong 
streaks  of  black;  back  dnsky^  varied  witii  triangular  spots; 
wing  coverts  similariy  spotted ;  beneath  white.  Found,  though 
rarely,  in  Esgland. 

The  CSgoeeplmla^  Oodwit,  Cowumn  OodwUi  Grey  Godwtf, 
Yarwhelpf  Yarwip,  or  Sea  Woodeotky  weighs  from  seven  to  twelve 
ounces ;  length  abovt  fifteen  inches;  biH  long,  from  three  inches 
and  a  quarter  to  upwards  of  four  iuclieft.  Hcia4»  neck,  and 
upper  parts  a  rmity  brown ;  but  there  is  considerable  variety 
both  in  the  plumage  and  the  sice  of  this  species.  Migrates 
from  one  part  of  the  island  to  another:  by  some  naturalists  said 
to  leave  England  in  the  Spring  and  to  return  in  September; 
but  CoUmel  Montagu  informs  us  that  it  contmues  here  the 
whole  year,  migrating  from  one  part  of  the  coontry  to  another. 
These  birds  are  often  taken  in  Lincolnshire^  and  fattened  (or 
the  Lpndoq  market. 

The  Cantabrigiensis  or  Cambridge  Godwit  is  larger  tiMU) 
the  common  Red  Shank;  it  has  been  shot  near  Catubrtdge,  but 
is  a  very  scarce  bird.    The  Caneacens  or  CrMBREOua  CvODwrris 
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The  Whimbrel,  grallator  wHh  bill  arch'd  and  long, 
Was  also  seen  lifting  his  head  'midst  the  throog. 

about  the  size  of  the  Green  Shank;  it  has  been  killed  in 
Xducolnshire. 

Itie  Phee&pus,  Whimbrel,  CurU»4ifiH9  CwrUfi^Jmtkf  H«(f* 
Cmiem,  Sione-CurleWf  has  an  arcfaed  bill  abovt  three  inelies 
long ;  the  body  is  brownish ;  length  eighteen  inches.  This  bird 
has  all  the  manners  of  the  Carlew.  Migratei^  arriving  in  this 
country  in  Aagust,  and  continuing  through  the  winter.  Inha- 
bits Europe  and  America. 

The  GkittU,  Green-Shahk^  Green-Legged  HortemaHf  or 
Qr&aer  Plovffy  has  the  bill  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  legs 
greenish  and  tery long;  inhabits  Europe,  AfKca,  and  America. 
Length  fourteen  inches.  Migrates ;  seen  in  small  flocks  on  our 
coasts  in  whiter,  and  in  fens  and  marshes  contigtions  to  the  sea. 
Breeds  ui  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia.  It  has  also  been  seen 
in  Afties  and  America. 

The  Arquaia,  Common  Curlew,  Curlew  or  H^heap,  varies 
much  in  sise,  weighing  from  twenty  to  upwards  of  thirty  ounces; 
length  of  the  largest  about  twenty-five  inches.  The  bill  is  from 
sis  to  seven  inches  long,  dusky  black;  wings  blackish,  with 
snowy  spots ;  body  above,  and  breast,  with  dusky  brown  spots ; 
diin,  rump,  and  beneath,  white ;  legs  long,  bluish ;  feeds  on 
wormsand  marsh  insects,  and  ftreqnents  also  the  seat-shore. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  common  in  winter  on 
the  sea««oast8  of  thii  Gopotry ;  in  .sumiuer  they  retire  to  the 
Qoontainay  where  they  pair  and  breed ;  they  make  no  nest,  but 
deposit  their  eggs  amongst  heath,  rnshcQ,  or  long  grsss ;  gene* 
reHy  four  in. number,  pale  oHve,  spotted  with  brown  ;  flesh  by 
s^nie  thongbt  good^  but  often  rank  and  fishy.  Another  vaEiely» 
diversified  with  rufous  and  black,  found  ia  North  America. 

The  common  notes  of  this  bird  we  hoe,  ho'i^  hoe ;  it  utters  al4# 
eorkw  occasionally,  whence  its  name.  Whether  Miss  Wiluams 
be  justified  in  calling  tiie  sounds  which  this  bifd  utters  s 
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The   WooDPBCKER  (")  pleas'd  left  his  '*  hollov 

beech  tree ;''  i 

In  the  crowd  he  appear'd,  joined  by  rapture  and  glee.      | 


*'  melaocboly  wai  V  which  she  does  in  a  Sonnet  that  has  iwuiy 
admirers,  may  be  questioned : 

"  Soothed  by  the  mnrmurs  of  the  sea-beat  shore, 
His  dun-grey  plumage  floating  to  the  gale, 
Tlie  Curlew  blends  his  melancholy  wail 
Witl^  those  hoarse  sounds  the  rushing  waters  pour,^ 

This  lady,  following  our  Dictionaries  and  Poets,  accenU 
Cur'Uw  on  the  first  syllable ;  it  is  however  pronounced  very 
often,  I  believe  almost  always,  in  the  west  of  England  with  the 
accent  on  the  last,  Curkw' :  I  have  in  the  text,  much  agaimt 
my  inclination,  followed  the  printed  custom. 

The  Pigmea  or  Pigmy  Curlew  is  about  the  size  of  a  Lark; 
weighs  scarcely  two  ounces ;  it  is  a  very  rare  bird ;  one  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  Holland,  another  ip  Kent. 

The  CuRLBW  has  been  arranged  as  a  distinct  genus  by  Dt« 

Latham,  under  the  term  Numbnius,  with  fifteen  species. 

« 

(")    Order   Picje,   (Limu)    Woodpecker,  the  Great 
Black,  the  Green,  the  Golden -wimobd,  the  Ivory- 

BILLED,  &c» 

The  Genus  Pious  or  Woodpecker^  (LitiR.)  compriaet  above 
ninety  species,  d^e  of  which  are  common  to  this  country.  The 
tribe  are  distinguished  by  a  straight  angular  bill,  wedged  at  the 
tip;  nostrils  covered  with  reflected  bristles;  tongue  much 
longer  than  the  bill,  round,  worm-shaped,  bony,  miaiile,  dag- 
gered, beset  at  the  point  with  bristles,  bent  back ;  tail  feathers 
ten,  stil^  sliarp-poiuted ;  feet  scansile.  The  followtaig  are  the 
chief  of  this  very  curious  genus,  which  are  principally  inbabif 
tants  of  America. 


s 
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Hast  thou  e'er^  when  alone,  amidst  woodlands  remote, 
In  the  forest  far  distant  from  dwellings  of  men,— 
In  the    grove's    gloomy  umbrage, — the   mountain's 

deep  glen, — 
When  solemnity,  solitude,  silence,  excite 
A  feeling  of  awe  that  no  pen.  may  indite. 
Been  startled  by  some  bird's  appalling  loud  note  ? 

Tlje  Martius,  or  Great  Black  Woodpecker  is  black  ex* 
cept  the  crown  of  the  head,  which  is  vermilion  -,  size  of  a  jack- 
daw;  length  seventeen  inches;  bnilds  a  large  and  deep  nest  in 
some  tree,  which  it  excavates  for  the  purpose ;  eggs  two  or 
tliree,  white.  This  .bird  is  very  scarce  in  England  ;  it  is  said 
liowever  to  have  been  met  with  in  Devonshire.  It  is  found  ip 
otiier  parts  of  Europe  generally,  and  also  in  Chili.  It  chiefly 
resides  among  poplar  trees,  feeding  on  bees  and  ants.  In  winter 
this  bird  disappears.  In  the  female  the  hind  head  only  is  red. 
These  birds  strike  with  such  force  against  the  trees  which  they 
excavate,  that  the  noise  is  heard  as  far  as  a  wood-cntter*8 
hatchet.  The  hole  which  they  make  in  the  tree  is  generally 
ronnd,  and  of  course  sufficiently  large  to  admit  their  bodies. 
It  appears  that  their  reasons  for  thus  scooping  out  trees  are 
two ;  the  first  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ants  and  insects 
which  secrete  themselves  in  the  soft  or  rotten  wood,  and  after- 
wards for  a  nest. 

I'he  ViridUf  Green  Woodpecker,  fVoodspUe^  Rain-bird  or 
Rain-fowl,  High-hoe,  HeW'hole,  Awl-bird,  Yapping-ale,  Yaffle  or 
Yqfier,  fFoodwaU  or  Poppinjay,  is  tliirteen  inches  long ;  the  ge- 
ueral  colour  of  this  bird  is  green;  the  crown  is  crimson  ;  the 
rump  is  yellow,  beneath  a  very  pale  yellowish  green  ;  the  bill  is 
two,  the  tongne  six,  inches  long.  Another  variety  with  the  up- 
per  part  of  the  head  and  spots  beneath  the  ears  deep  red.  The 
first  variety  is  found  in  Europe  and  our  own  country ;  the  se- 
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That  note  is  the  Woodpecker's, — there  may'st  thou  see 
The  harsh  screaming  ^cansor  on  many  a  tree. 


qpnd,  Mexico.  Eggs  five  or  six,  greenish,  spotted  witli  blaek, 
which  it  lays  in, a  hole  scooped  out  in  a  decaying  tree;  the  elm, 
the  asp,  or  the  ash,  is  usually  chosen,  rarely  if  ever  the  oak  for 
such  a  purpose.  A  modern  poet,  Mr.  Moorb,  has  immorta* 
lized  this  bird  in  a  beautiful  song  called  the  Woodpecker;  it  is 
well  known,  but  the  first  stanza  it  may  be  here  permitted  me 
to  quote  : 

*'  I  knew  by  the  smoke  that  so  gracefnlly  curi'd 
Above  the  green  elms  tiiat  a  cottage  was  near; 
And  I  said,  if  there's  peace  to  be  found  in  the  world, 

A  heart  that  was  bumble  might  hope  for  it  here. 
Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound, 
But  the  Woodpecker  tapping  the  boU<^w  beech  tree." 

Tlie  note  of  this  bird  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  text. 

The  Principalis,  White-billed  Woodpecker,  or  Iwry- 
billed  Woodpecker^  (supposed  to  be  the  largest  of  the  tribe,)  is 
black,  crest  scarlet,  bill  prodigiously  strong,  elegantly  flated, 
and  as  white  as  ivory ;  cap  in  the  female  not  coloured  ;  twenty 
inches  long.  Feeds  on  the  worms  found  in  rotten  trees;  sto- 
mach an  oblong  pouch,  not  muscular  like  the  gizzards  of  grani- 
vorous  birds.  Inhabits  America  from  New  Jersey  to  Brazil; 
habits  like  the  last  species.  This  bird  from  the  great  quantity 
of  chips  which  it  makes  is  called,  by  the  Spaniards,  the  Carpai* 
ter^a  bird. 

The  Ery^ftroc^^d/utf  or  Red-he ADBD  Woodpecker  has  the 
head  wholly  red,  wings  and  tail  black,  belly  white ;  female 
head  brown ;  nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  habits  like  the  last. 
Found  in  North  America  ;  in  the  winter,  grows  tame,  and  en- 
ters lion:<e.s  like  the  red-breast ;  migrates  ;  feeds  on  acorns, 
fruits,  and  Indian  com. 
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ici        There  came,  too,  the  Stark  ('^),  made  immortal  by 
Sterne, 
Iq  a  lesson  which  young  and  which  old  ought  to  learn  : 

The  AuratuSj  QO'LOBn-hvingbd  Wood^bcsbr  or  Flitker^ 
ioiialHts  almost  all  North  A,niertea,  and  is  very  variegated  in 
its  plumage  *,  eleven  inches  long ;  migrates ;  often  found  in 
Pennsylvania  the  whole  winter ;  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and 
occasionally  on  berries  and  grass. 

The  Pubeseena,  or  Downy  WodDPBOKBRbas  the  back  longi- 
tttdinally  downy ;  onter  tail  feathers  whi4e,  with  four  black 
spots;  hind  head  in  the  male  red  4  size  of  a  sparrow;  inhabits 
^forth  America  in  vast  flocks ;  is  bold,  and  very  injurious  to 
orchards,  making  one  hole  close  to  another  in  a  horizontal 
line,  till  it  has  completed  a  circle  of  holes  aU  round  the 
tree. 

The  foUovriag  may  be  also  mentioned  as  found  in  this  conn- 
try  ;  bnt,  as  their  habits  are  very  similar  to  tlie  Green  Wood* 
peeker,  Ihey  require  no  particniar  notice.  The  Vilh8U8  or 
Haist  Woodpcckbr  is  .nearly  nine  inches  long;  above  blacky 
beneath  white;  found  in  the  north  of  £ngland,  common  in 
America.  The  Mt^or  or  Orbater  Spottbi)  Woodpbckbr 
is  nine  inches  long ;  the  predominating  ookmr*  of  tbia  bird  are 
blaek  and  white;  eggs  it ve,  while.  Mr.  Swbbt informs  me 
that  he  lM|d  one  of  thin  species  domesticated,  and  that  it  de» 
stroyed  and  ate  small  birds.  The  Mimr :  or  Lbm er  Spovtbd 
WooDPECKBR  is  Only  five  inches  and  a  half  long;  eggs  five, 
whiti^.  This  bird  is  called  in  Gloncestevshire  HtdbcnU  and 
CmdC'bird* 

<**).ORDBR4;pAS«BRE8,(Linn.)  STARtlNC,  WaTBROuIBL,&C. 

The  genus  Sturnus,  {Linn,)  to  which  the  Stare,  Stumus 
VulgarUf  belongs,  comprehends  nearly  forty  species,  scattered 
over  the  globe,  two  only  common  to  our  own  country. 
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0  T£  who  have  power, — who  presume  that  tour 

WILL 

Is  the  measure  that  every  weak  being  must  fill, 

*  The  characters  of  the  tribe  are  a  snbulate,  angular,  depres- 
sed i  blnntish  bill ;  upper  mandible  entire,  somewhat  open  at 
the  edges;  nostrils  surrounded  with  a  prominent  rim;  tongoe 
notched,  pointed.    The  following  are  the  chief. 

The  Ftt^arM,  Stare,  Starling,  ShepateVf  Chepgter,  or  Ckep- 
Starling,  has. the  bill  yellow,  body  black  with  white  dots;  tbe 
colours  however  vary ;  sometimes  they  are  a  beantiful  green 
and  pnrple,  and  sometimes  white,  and,  it  is  said,  occasionally 
black ;  nine  inches  long.    Inhabits  En  rope,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica, and  common  to  our  own  conntry.      Exceedingly  gre- 
garions,  associating  daring  the  winter  months  in  well-arranged 
battalions,  and  sometimes  with  other  birds  not  of  their  own 
tribe.    The  males  are  very  pngnacions,  often  fighting  daring 
the  pairing  season  for  the  females  with  much  ranconr,  the 
telltales  themselves  being  tlie  while  passive  spectators.    Their 
docility  and  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  have  rendered  tliem 
great  favourites.  Their  natural  notes  are  a  shrill  whiatk  and 
a  chattering ;  but  they  may  be  taught  to  imitate   the  humau 
voice,  and  sing  song-tunes.    Sterne  has  immortaliaed  this  bird 
in  his  SentimetUalJoumey: — "The  bird  dew  to  the  place  where 

1  was  attempting  bis  deliverance,  and,  thrusting  his  head  through 
the  trellis,  pressed  his  head  against  it,  as  if  impatient. — I  fear, 
poor  creature,  said  !,•!  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty. — '  No,'  said 
the  starling,  '  I  can't  get  out,— I  can't  get  out.'  Disguise  thy- 
self as  tliou  wilt,  still.  Slavery,  said  I,— still  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught  !*'->Page  1 01 ,  Edit.  Loud.  1804. 

They  feed  on  insects  and  worms ;  but  their  flesh  is  so  bitter  as 
to  be  scarcely  eatable.  They  build  in  ruinous  edifices  or  the  cliff 
of  a  rock,  and  sometimes  in  a  hollow  tree,  and  sometimes  in  the 
deserted  nest  of  another  bird.    Eggs  four  or  five,  of  a  pale 
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Behold  the  naive  picture,  in  tints  strong  and  true, 

And  think  not  that  birds  were  made  only  for  tou  ; 

For  YOU  only  to  sino,  for  you  only  to  die  ; 

0  think  not  that  thus  could  e'er  act  the  Most  High  ! 

Yes,  Slavery  I  hath  Nature,  in  wisdom,  decreed 

That  who  drinks  of  thy  cup  finds  it  bitter  indeed ; 

All  uncorrupt  tastes  will  thy  chalice  refuse  ; 

And  it  dash  from  her  lips  will  indignant  the  Muse. 


green  or  bluish  cast.  This  species  is  seen  io  this  country 
tbrooghout  the  year;  but  it  is  suspected  that  some  of  the  tribe 
nigrate  during  the  summer  months ;  I  have  never  seen  their 
nests  in  Somersetshire.  It  appears,  however,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  birds  liave,  for  several  years  past,  built  their  nests 
in  die  apertures  under  the  lead  on  the  top  of  Ctm^nbury'tower  at 
bUmgicn,* 

The  Ctac/MS,  Watbr-Ouzel,  Crake^  fVaUr.Crake^  fVaier 
Craw  or  Ptef,  is  above  black,  breast  and  chin  white,  belly 
ferruginous  4  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  solitary ;  breeds 
in  the  holes  of  banks ;  inhabits  Europe  and  Northern  Persia, 
and  found  also  in  this  country.  Although  the  feet  of  thiS  bird 
are  not  formed  for  diving,  it  is  yet  a  most  singular  circumstance 
tint  it  pursues  its  prey  under  water,  living  chiefly  on  small  tish 
and  aquatic  insects.    It  sings  prettily  in  the  spring. 

The  Capensia  or  Cape  Starling  is  blackish,  beneath  and 
sides  of  the  head  white ;  size  of  the  tulgarU;  inhabits  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  Ladorictoniis  or  Louisine  Starling  is 
above  brownish  grey,  beneath  yellow ;  in  size  and  habits  simi- 
lar to  the  common  starling.  Inhabits,  in  vast  flocks,  the  inte- 
rior regions  of  North  America. 

*  See  Nelson's  History  of  Islington,  2d  edit.  p.  257, 
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TO  FREEDOM. 

But  approach!  thou  delight  of  the  children  of  men! 
Not  less  than  of  birds,  both  of  grort  and  of  glen, 
Fair  Freedom!  approach!  not,  as  often  of  yore, 
In  the  dark  robes  of  terror,  and  hands  stainM  with 

gore ; 
O  come,  in  thy  gentleness  silvery  bright. 
And  diffuse  o'er  the  world  thy  benevolent  light; 
Take  the  Virtues,— the  maidens  of  Peace,  by  the 

hand ; 
Let  PERSUASION,  not  force,  be  thy  word  of  command; 
Bring  with  thee  affectionate  Feeling  and  Love, 
So  that  those  who  contemn  be  constrained  to  approve; 
Let  Knowledge  thy  constant  attendant  e*er  be. 
And  MAN,  become  wise,  will  then  only  be  free. 
The  Birds,  too,  shall  hail  thee, — around  thee  shaH 

throng, — 
In  one  loud  bursting  shout  of  symphonious  song. 

Water-Ouzels,  too,   came,  and  the   oft-calling 

Quail, 
Pugnacious, — Teals  many, but  not  a  Land-Rail; 
While  the  Widgeons    and    Pochards,    and   rich 

Golden-Eye, 
'Midst   the  Bean- Geese   and  Brent.Geese    were 

seen  oft  to  fly. 
Came  the  Eider-Duck  also  from  isles  of  th^  west. 
Where  she  dwells  most  secure  in  her  soft  downy  nest. 
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She  to  commerce,  to  luxury^  ministers  food ; 

And  to  Sloth  lends  her  couches,  nor  wholesome  nor 

good: 
Oh,  when  shall  conviction,  the  truth  flash  on  Wealth, 
That  no  road  yclept  Royal  can  lead  unto  Health; 
That  Labour  can  only  such  happiness  yield. 
And  such,  too,  which  chiefly  abounds  in  the  field  ? 

The  active  King-fishers  (")  on  willows  were  seen. 
In  colours  most  splendid,  of  purple  and  green. 

CO  Order,  Pics,  {hinfC)  King-fisher,  tlie  Common,  the 
Splendid,  the  Purple,  &c. 

The  genns  Alcedo,  (Ltnn.)  to  which  the  Cmnmm  King- 
fisher^  Alcedo  ispida  belongs,  consists  of  about  sixty  species,  all, 
ejicept  the  6i'st  named,  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  characteristics  of  the  tribe  are  a  triangular  thick, 
straigbtfloDg-pointed  bill ;  tongue  fleshy,  very  short,  flat  point- 
ed; feet,  inmost,  gressorial.  It  chiefly  frequents  rivers,  and 
lives  OD  fishes,  which  it  catches  with  curious  dexterity;  swallows 
its  prey  whole,  but  brings  up  the  undigested  parts;  thongh 
short  winged,  it  flies  with  great  swiftness;  its  predonainant  co- 
lour is  blue  of  different  shades.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Ispida^  Common  King*fisher  or  Martin-fisher ^  the 
Htkyon  of  the  poets,  is  in  length  seven  inches,  weight  one 
ounce  and  a  half;  bill  black  tinged  with  orange,  two  inches 
long.  The  head  and  body  beautifully  tinged  with  green  and 
bloe,  interspersed  with  yellow  and  orange  ;  the  throat  buff  co- 
lour, beneath  a  dull  orange.  Found  in  this  country  most  fre- 
quently about  clear  running  streams,  in  the  banks  of  which  it 
generally  takes  possession  of  a  rat's  hole  to  deposit  its  eggs, 
which  are  white,  seven  in  number,  and  transparent.  Found 
also  in  the  marshy  district^  of  Somersetshire,  and  throughout 
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The  Plover  {**),  the  GoLDENyhis  wkistle  loud  blew; 
And  the  Dotterel  and  S  an  derlikg  pas&'d  in  review.     |^ 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    Drayton  has  well  characterizeA 
this  bird : 

**  LoDg  leav'd  willow,  on  whose  bending  spray 
The  py'd  King*sfishery  having  got  his  prey^ 
Sate  with  the  small  breath  of  the  waters  shaken. 
Till  he  de?onr*d  the  fish  that  he  had  taken»" 

Man  in  the  Mton, 
The  Halcyon  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  breed  in  the  sea,  and 
that  there  was  always  a  calm  during  her  incubation ;  hence  the 
term  hakyon  has  been  used  poetically  to  imply  placidity,  quiet: 
**  As  firm  as  the  rock,  and  as  calm  as  the  flood, 
Where  the  peace  loving  haleyvn  deposits  her  brood.** 

Cooper. 
This  bird  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  near  the  habitations  of  man; 
it  prefers  remote  and  solitary  places  for  its  abode. 

The  Formosa  or  SPLBMnin  King-fishbr  is  the  most  beanti- 
ftil  of  the  genns^  with  tail  short,  body  yellowish  green;  shonr* 
ders,  throat, and  rump,  yellow;  wings  and  crown  blue;  bill 
yellowi!»h  horn-colonr ;  head  with  a  bright  yellow  stripe  on  each 
side;  smaller  wing  coverts  edged  with  yellow;  legs  reddish 
brown ;  a  native  of  South  America. 

The  Purpurea^  or  Purple  King-fisher  ;— the  A9cyon^  or 
Belted  King-fisher,  of  which  there  are  four  varieties ;—>tbe 
ChtorocephalOf  or  Green-headeu  King-fisher  ;-*and  the 
Cristuta,  or  CRBSTsn  King-fishbr,  of  which  there  are  two 
varieties,  are  all  that  we  can  notice. 

('♦)    Order,  Grall^,    {Linn,)   Plover,   Dotterel, 

9anderling,  &c. 

The  genus  Charadrius,  (LtMn.)  or  Plover,  comprehends 
above  forty  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America,  of 
which  some  are  gregarious,  some  solitary.  They  have  a  roundish 
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There,  were  Bureow.Ducks  swimming  and  dimg 

along; 
The  Skti^aeks  aloft  loud  were  chanting  their  song; 

obtase  straight  bill;  nostriU  linear ;  feet  three  toed,  all  placed 
forwi^rds,  formed  for  ninoiiig.    The  following  are  the  cbiof : 

The  Hkaieubtf  Ringkd-Plover,   SetflMrky   or  DuhoiUyy 
weighs  about  two  ounces;  length  between  seven  and  eight 
inches;  the  bill,  upper  half  orange,  lower  black  ;  the  breast  is 
blacky  front  Mackisb  with  a  white  band ;  crown  brown ;  legs 
jrellow.    It  makes  no  nest,  but  lays  four  eggs  in  a  small  cavity 
.  m  the  sand,  just  above  high-water  n^k.    Found  plentifully  in 
most  parts  of  the  world ;  frequents  onr  shores  in  summer,  and 
retires  to  more  sheltered  places  in  the  winter,  at  which  time  it 
is  gregarious;  but  does  not  leave  the  country^  as  has  been  com- 
monly supposed.    A  variety  found  in  Spain  of  a  grey  colour ; 
another  in  America  of  an  ash-grey. 

The  MorindluB,  or  Dotterel,  weighs  abont  four  or  five 
ounces;  is  in  length  nearly  ten  inches;  the  breast  is  ferrugi- 
nous ;  band  over  the  eyes  and  line  on  the  breast  white ;  legs 
black  ;  another  variety  with  considerable  variation  in  its  co- 
lours. Inhabits  Europe ;  migrates  to  the  north  in  summer  to 
breed.  Is  seen  on  our  downs,  heaths,  and  moors,  from  April  to 
June,  and  again  in  September  and  October.  It  is  a  stupid 
bird,  and  easily  shot. 

The  PlufrialU,  Qolden-Plover,  Green-Plover,  Grey'Plover, 
WkutlvngPUterf  weighs  between  seven  and  eight  ounces; 
length  ten  inches  and  a  half;  bill  one  inch.  Body  blackish, 
spotted  with  yellowish  green ;  beneath  white;  legs  black.  In- 
habfta  almost  every  where  in  England  during  the  winter  on 
heaths  and  moors,  and  is  a  common  object  of  sport ;  it  also  fre- 
quents the  sea  coasts.  Retirea  to  the  mountains  and  uncalti- 
valed  districts  to  breed ;  eggs  four,  sise  of  a  lapwing's,  colour 
dirty  white,  blotched  with  purple.    A  variety  in  St.. Domingo 
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While  the  GoLDFiKCHEs,  chirping  and  flitting  aboat) 
Were  delighted  in  picking  the  thistle  seed  out. 
The  Purs  from  the  sea  rose  like  clouds  in  the  air; 
Green  Linnets^),  Pine-Grosbeaks,  and  Cross- 
bills were  there. 


ba?iDg  the  body  varred  with  yellowish,  beneath  white.    Flesh 

good. 

V  With  shrilly  pipe,  from  headland  or  from  cape. 

Emerge  the  line  of  plovers  6'^r  the  sands 

Fast  sweeping.'* 

A  Blackwood's  Mag,  March  18S2. 

The  HimatopuSy  Long-legged  Plover,  or  Long'UgSf  is  said 
to  be  the  longest  legged  bird  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  hitherto 
known ;  length  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail 
thirteen  inches,  from  that  to  the  end  of  the  toes  Ave  inches 
more ;  bill  two  inches  and  a  half  long'}  legs  four  inches  and  a 
half  long,  red ;  outer  and  middle  toes  connected  by  a^embrane 
at  the  base.  A  rare  bird  in  this  country,  but  said  to  be  plen- 
tiful in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Egypt,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  This  bird  is  wholly  white,  except  the  wings 
and  back  as  far  as  the  rump,  which  are  black.  The  foreign  spe- 
cimens have  the  crown  and  all  the  hind  part  of  the  head  black. 

The  Calidrist  Sanderling,  CurwilUtf  or  Tow-tmlly,  has  the 
bill  and  legs  black,  rump  greyish,  body  beneath  white  without 
spots ;  another  variety  cinereous  varied  with  brown.  Inhabits 
the  sandy  shores  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is  found  in  flocks, 
together  with  the  Purre,  on  our  own  shores ;  bat  whether  it 
breeds  in  this  country  is  not  decidedly  known. 

(>s)  Order,  Passerks,  (LtitN^)  Grosbeak,  Okbbn^Liii- 
NET,  Crossbill,  BulfinCh,  &c. 
The  g&an§  Loxia,  (Litm,)  Grosbeak,  or  Crosa6ttty  compre- 
hends more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  species,  of  which  the 
Grbbn-Limnbt,  or  Loxia  ChloriSf  is  one  j  it  is  distingaisbed  by 
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The  HEDGE-SpAaBOtf  softly  his  song  in  the  ddl 
Triird;  the- Petty-chaps  louder  his  note  was  heard 
swell ; 

a  fltroBg  bill,  hoUi  omnilibles  being  conyexy  thiqk,  and  move- 
Able  ;  nostrilt  flmalJ ,  round ;  tongue  truncate.  The  chief  species 
ore  as  follows 

The  CMortv  GmsiroOBOSBBAK,  Green-Ldnnet,  or  Greenfinchf 
is  ratlKr  larget  tban  the  house^sparrow ;  head  aod  back  yel> 
lowish  green;  edges  of  the,  feathers  grejrish;  the  rump  and 
breast  more  yellow.  The  plamage  of  the  female  much  less 
vivid,  indining  to  brown.  Inhi^bits  England,  Europe  gene- 
rally, and  Kamtscbatka ;  gregarious  in  winter ;  builds  a  nea| 
a^t^ geneially  in  some  bush;  eggs  five  or  siy,  whitish  with 
blood>€ol6nred  spots^  Feeds  chiefly  on  grain  and  seeds.  Song 
trifling,  but  in  confinement  it  becomes  tame  and  docile,  and  will 
catch  the  note  of  oilier  birds. 

The  Co€eotiirmuU8f.iQtRQBBEAM-j  Hawfin^^  ox  Cherrjifinchf  is 
of  a  chesnut  ashrcolour;  wings  with  a  white  line;  about  six 
inches  long;  varies  iu  its  plumage.  Inhabits  Europe;  it  visits 
Englandin  the  autumn,  and  continues  here  till  April.  Feeds 
on  ^awtbom-berries,  breaking  the  stones  of  that  fruit  with  ease 
to  obtain  the  kemeh  It  sometimes  sings  here  in  warm  winter 
days.  It  breeds  in  France;  eggs  bluish  green  spotted  with 
brown.  ., 

T|ie  Emt^etUor^  Pine-Grosbjbab,  or  Greatest-Bulfinch,  is 
larger  than  the  last ;  head^  neck,  breast^  and  rump,  crimson  ; 
the  back  and  lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  black,  edged  with 
reddish,  beneat^  aish  colour.  Female  brown  tinged  with 
gfe?n^  Found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
^ine  forests,  on  the  seeds  of  which  it  feeds,  where  also  it  is 
supposed  it  breeds.  Found  also  in  North  America,  Hudson's 
JBa$,  Si4>eria,  and  northern  Europe.    Eggs  four,  white. 

The  Curvirostra,  Crossbill,  or  Sheld'apple,  is  the  most  re- 
markable  of  the  tribe,  six  inches  and  a  half  long.    Both  man- 
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The  Hawfinch,  excited  by  gates  of  the  spring. 
His  gratulant  notes  was  heard  abo  to  sipg. 

dibles  of  the  bill  are  booked  aad  tamed  different  ways,  so  that 
they  do  not  meet  at  the  point.  The  plamase  of  the  male  ▼»• 
ries  from  a  beaatifiil  red  to  orange  eotour  on  the  head,  neek, 
breast,  back,  and  rump;  wing  coverts  rafons  brown.  Females 
generally  a  dull  dive  green  on  the  parts  where  the  male  is  red. 
It  does  pot  breed  in  this  conntry,  but  is  often  fovad  io  oar  fir 
plantations  from  Jane  to  the  end  of  the  yean  They  inhabit 
permanently  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees; 
often  migratory  in  those  countries.  They  bnild  on  the  tops  of 
pine  trees ;  eggs  whitish,  with  red  spots.  Feeds  on  the  seeds  of 
the  pine,  apples,  &c.  Notwithstanding  Buffon  considered  tlie 
formation  of  the  bill  of  this  bird  as  an  **errewr  de  la  tmturt^**  sab- 
sequent  observation  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pecaltarly  sok- 
ed  to  the  food  on  which  it  feeds,  namely,  the  cones  of  the  |Mne. 
tn  truth  the  more  the  structure  and  habits  of  birds  are  exa- 
mined, the  more  they  will  be  found  exactly  ^fitted  to  their  state 
and  place.** 

V  The  CardinaiUf  or  Cardiiial-Grosbbak,  is  crested,  red. 
Inhabits  North  America;  nearly  eight  inches  long  $  sings  very 
finely  in  spring  and  summer;  feeds  on  grain  and  Indian  com, 
which  it  hoards  up. 

The  SulphurtUaf  or  Bsimstoh b-Grosbbak,  is  olive  brown ; 
throat  and  belly  pale  yellow.  Inhabits  in  floclcs  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  five  inches  and  three  quarters  long ;  builds  a  pen- 
dulous nest. 

The  Pkilipphuif  or  Philippinb-Grobbbak,  is  brown,  be* 
neath  yellowish  white.  Another  variety  with  tail  and  qatU 
feathers  greenish  brown,  edged  with  yellow.  The  female  red- 
dish below.  The  first  inhabits  the  Philippine  islands,  the  se^ 
cond  Abyssinia ;  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  constructs  a  cnrions 
nest  with  the  long  fibres  of  plants  or  dried  grass,  and  suspends 
it  by  a  cord  nearly  half  an  ell  long  from  the  end  of  a  slender 
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While  the  LapwinOi  repeating  his  noisy  Pee-wit, 
Flew  around  in  a  flutter,  perchance  of  deceit* 

Ittincfa  of  some  tree,  that  it  may  be  HraoccMible  to  Makes  and 
other  hostile  animals ;  the  interior,  it  is  said,  consists  of  three 
<li?iMoos^  the  first  is  occopied  by  the  male,  the  second  by  the 
female,  the  third  by  the  young*  In  the  first  apartment,  where 
the  male  keeps  watch  while  the  female  is  hatching,  a  little  clay 
is  placed  on  oae  side,  and  on  the  top  of  this  a  glowworm,  which 
affords  its  inhabitants  light  in  the  night-time  f  The  nest  of  the 
second  variety  Is  spiral,  with  an  opening  on  one  nde,  which  is 
slw^ys  turned  from  the  rainy  quarter.  This  account  of  the 
nest  of  this  bird  is,  I  confess,  a  little  bordering  on  the  impro- 
hable :  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  its  correctness.  Lord 
Valencia  saw  hundreds  of  the  nests  of  this  bird  on  a  tamarind 
tree  in  the  East  Indies;  they  were  like  a  long  cylinder,  swelling 
out  in  a  globose  form  in  the  middle^  and  fastened  to  the  extreme 
branches  of  the  tree. 

The  AbyuinUa,  or  Aby88IMIAn*Grosbbak,  is  yellowish ;  the 
crown,  temples,  throat,  and  breast  black  ;  inhabits  Abyssinia  ; 
size  of  the  hawfinch ;  nest  pyramidal,  pendent,  with  an  opening 
on  one  side,  and  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  partition. 

The  PetuUiSf  or  Pensile-Grosbbak,  is  green;  head  find 
throat  yellow;  belly  grey;  size  of  a  house  sparrow;  inhabits 
Madagascar ;  nest  pensile,  shaped  like  a  bag,  with  an  opening 
beneath,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  true  nest ;  does  not  choose 
a  new  situation  every  year,  but  fastens  a  new  nest  to  the  end  of 
the  last,  often  having  a  ehain  of  five  nests  in  succession ;  builds 
in  large  societies ;  brings  three  at  each  hatching. 

The  SoeiUf  or  Sociable-Orosbbak,  is  rufous-brown,  beneath 
yellowish  ;  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  five  and  a  half 
inches  long ;  lives  together  in  vast  tribes  from  eight  hundred  to 
a  thousand,  at  times,  under  one  common  roof,  containing  their 
several  nests,  which  are  built  on  a  large  species  of  the  mimosa. 

For  an  account  of  the  Pyrrhula,  Bulfinch,  see  Note  (^*). 
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In  fair  robes,  finely  tinged  wUb  a»hTgrey»  o'er  the 
treeSy  4 

Flew  the  Gulls  (*^)  from  the  sea  on  a  light  zephyr 
breeze. 

(>^}  Order,  An8«rb9,  (liwi.)  Ovlx,  Kittiwake, 

Tarrock,  &c. 

The  genua  Larus,  {Linn.)  or  Ooll,  consists  of  nearly  thirty 
species ;  they  are  spread  almost  nnivei'sally  over  the  globe,  ac- 
commodating  themselves  to  the  wkiters  of  the  arctic  regions, 
and  to  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone.  They  have  a  straight  bill, 
a  little  hooked  at  the  tip ;  a  light  body  supported  by  large 
wings;  from  the  feathery  buoyancy  of  which  they,  it  is  said, 
never  dive  ;  toes  before  webbed,  back  toe  small :  the  following 
are  the  chief: 

The  Canus,  Gvll,  Common-Gull,  Sea-GuU^  WhUe-Wtb- 
footed'Gullf  Sea'MaU,  Sea-Mew,  or  Sea-Maw,*  is  seventeen 
inches  long,  and  weighs  fifteen  ounces ;  the  head,  neck,  tail, 
and  under  parts  qf  the  body  white;  back,  scapulars,  and  wing 
coverts  ash-colonr ;  bill  yellow.  Inhabits  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. The  preceding  is  the  description  of  the  bird  maturely  fea- 
thered ;  but  the  first  year  it  is  more  or  less  mottled  all  over  with 
brown  and  white;  it  varies  again  in  the  second  year  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  the  third  or 
fourth  year.  It  is  seen  in  winter  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  will  follow  the  plough  for  the  larva:  of  the 
cockchafer,  Scarabaus  MeUlontha.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  a 
sea-bird,  and  feeds  on  fish  and  marine  worms  ;  breeds  on  the 
ledges  of  rocks,  close  to  the  sea-shore;  eggs  tv^o  or  three,  dull 
olive,  blotched  with  dusky,  size  of  a  small  hen's  ef^f^. 

A  beautiful  song  of  Lord  Byron's  in  the  first  canto  of 

•  **  The  greedy  Sea-Maw  fishing  for  the  fly,*' 

Vrahtok^s  Man  in  tite  Moon, 
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The  Fuscus  was  there>  lotig  the  fisherman's  guide ; 
And  he)  the  Geeat  Black-back'd,  of  Steep  Holmes 
the  pride* 

Ckilde  HarM  will  immortalize  this  bird  as  the  Sea-Mew,  the 
following  is  the  first  stanza  of  it: 

"  Adieu,  adieu !  my  native  shore 
Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The  night  winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar. 

And  shrieks  the  wild  tea-meio. 
Yon  snn  that  sets  upon  the  sea. 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 
My  native  land ! — good  night  !*' 

The  ManmUy  Great  Black-backed  Gull,  Great  Black 
Ind  White  Gull,  or  Cobb,  weighs  between  four  and  five  poimdi; 
breadth  five  feet  nine  inches;  colour  white;  back  and  wing 
coverts  dusky  black.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America.  Breeds 
on  the  Steep-Holmes  in, the  Bristol  Channel;  eggs  blackish 
grey,  with  dark  purple  spots*    Feeds  on  fishes  and  young  birds. 

It  nsed  some  years  since  to  be,  and  probably  now  is,  a  common 
excursion  in  the  summer  season  among  the  fishermen  resident 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Parret,  to  row  in  their  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  the  Steep-Holmes,  in  quest  of  gulls'  eggs:  it  was  ge- 
nerally considered  a  source  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  profit. 
The  adventure  is  a  hazardous  one,  and  can  only  be  safely  ac- 
complished in  cahn  weather. 

The  Fu8cu8f  or  Herring-Gull,  is  white;  back  brown; 
twentythree  inches  long;  inhabits  Europe,  North  America, 
and  Asia ;  found  plentifully  on  the  shores  of  this  country ; 
feeds  on  fish,  particularly  herrings,  to  the  shoals  of  which 
fishermen  are  directed  by  these  birds  hovering  over  and  follow- 
ing, them.  Eggs  three,  whitish,  spotted  with  black.  In  the 
two  first  years  the  young  of  this  and  the  Less  Black-backed  Gull 
are  so  much  alike,  that  they  cannot  be  ascertained  till  the  ma- 
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The  Laughing  camey  too,  froin  his  home,  Scotdtc/n 

Mere; 
And  that  Arctic  marauder  who  hunts  without  fear: 

tared  feathers  appear  on  the  back.    See  Part  II.  for  a  poetical 
description  of  the  gull's  and  other  birds'  pursuit  of  the  herring. 

The  Rtdt^iidtM, Laugh iMG-OuLL,  Black-headed  GuU,  Browi^ 
headed  GuU,  Piitl,  Pewit^GuU^  Black-Cap^  Sea-Craw^  Mire-Cnm, 
or  Crocker^  is  whitish ;  head  and  throat  black  :  length  fifteen 
inches ;  makes  a  langhing  noise ;  inhabits  Enrope  and  America, 
and  found  also  in  this  country.  It  breeds  at  Sconlton  Mere,  in 
Norfolk,  where  the  eggs  have  been  collected  in  great  numbers. 
The  young  birds  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched 
and  take  to  the  water,  as  do  indeed  most  of  the  young  of  the 
aquatic  tribes.  It  is  a  very  useful  bird,  following  the  plough 
for  worms  as  regularly  as  the  rook.  Its  plumage  varies:  in 
vrinter  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  which  are  black  in 
summer,  become  white. 

The  ArgentatWy  or  Less  Black-backed  Gull,  is  greatly 
inferior  in  «ize  to  the  Great  Black-backed  Gull,  but  rather 
larger  than  the  Herring-Gull.  Found  frequently,  and  breeds, 
in  this  country.  The  eggs  and  young  similar  to  those  of  the 
herring-gull. 

The  ParostttctM,  Arctic-Gull,  Teaser ,  or  Dw^-Hunter^  has 
the  body  above  black ;  beneath,  temples,  and  front,  white.  In- 
habits Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  common  also  in  the  He- 
brides and  the  Orkneys,  where  they  breed  among  the  heath ;  it 
has  been  seen  also  in  Yorkshire.  Eggs  two,  ash-coloured 
spotted  with  black,  size  of  a  hen's.  It  is  twenty-one  inches 
long.  Pursues  smaller  gulls  till  they  have  discharged  what 
they  have  lately  eaten,  which  it  dexterously  catches  and  de- 
vours before  it  reaches  the  water. 

The  AtMa,or  Kittiwakb,  is,  the  first  and  second  year,  called 
Tarrock,  not  arriving  at  maturity  till  the  third  year,  when  it 
iftal^out  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  lofig;  weighs  about  half  a 
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^1     The  KiTTiwAKE,  Skua  the  huge,  the  Black-toed, 
O^er  hill,  over  dale,  all  triumphantly  rode ; — 
While  the  Co MMon,  well  known  as  the  minstrersSEA- 

Of  whom  Btron  sings  in  his  feeling  **  Adieu," 
Soar'd  aloft  with  wild  screaming,  and  waving  in  light 
His  downy  plum'd  pinions  of  delicate  white. 
There  were,  too,  some  Warblers  of  soft  plaintive 

note : 
The    Red-start — the  Wheat-ear,   and    he   with 

White-Throat  ; 

poDod  ;  back  whitish-lioary ;  qnill  feathers  white ;  head,  neck, 
belly,  and  tail  snowy  ;  wiogs  hoary.  Inhabits  Earope,  Asia,  and 
America ;  found  also,  and  breeds,  in  this  country,  but  rarely  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  islands 

Besides  these,  many  other  species  are  sometimes  found  in 
this  country;  the  CrepidatWf  or  Black-toed  Oull; — the  Atri' 
ctUoyOrLAUGHiNG-OuLL  of  M ONTAGU,  called also  Baltner'8 
Great  Ash-coloured  Sea-mew; — the  Catarractes,  Skua 
Gull,  or  Broum  Gull^  weighs  three  ponnds,  and  is  two  feet 
long; — and  the  ^(cmus,  or  Wag  el-Gull.  The  Winter-Gull, 
WinUr-mew^  or  Coddy  Moddy,  is  said  to  be  notliiug  more  than 
the  common  gall  in  the  second  year's  plumage. 

The  eggs  of  gulls  are  collected  and  eaten  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  flesh  of  most 
of  the  tribe  is  generally  considered  too  rank  for  food.  The 
feathers  would,  it  is  presumed,  make  good  beds;  it  seems  singu- 
lar that  they  have  not  been  collected  for  such  purpose :  per- 
haps, however,  they  may  be  too  oily. 

'<  Buoyantly  on  high, 
The  Sea  Gulls  ride  weaving  a  sportive  dance, 
And  turning  to  the  sun  their  snowy  plumes.** 

A  Blaekwood^s  Mag.  1822. 
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Of  the  WA^^TAiLSr-the  Water — the  YELtowMhe 
Grey; 

The  fir^t  at  the  stream  often  sipp'd  and  away. 

Sand-Pipers  C^)   were  many — amongst  them  were 
seen, 

The  Grey,  Black,  Common,  Spotted,  Red,  Pur- 
ple, and  Green. 

('7)  ORDBRjGRALLiS,  (Ltflft.)  SAND-PiPBR,  ROFF  ARDRbBVE, 

Lapwing,  Turnstone,  Phalarope,  Knot,  Pur,  &c. 

The  genua  Trino a,  (Linn,)  or  Sand-Piper,  consists  of  aboTe 
seventy  species ;  their  distinguishing  characters  are  a  straight 
slender  bill,  and  exceeding  one  inch  and  a  iialf  in  length ; 
nostrils  small;  tongue  slender;  toes  divided,  or  very  slightly 
connected.  They  are  found  in  Europe  and  America ;  a  few  in 
Asia ;  a  great  many  common  to  this  country ;  tlie  following  are 
(he  chief : 

The  Pugnax,  or  Ruff  and  Reeve,  have  the  bill  and  legs 
rnfon9;  three  lateral  tail  feathers  without  spots;  face  with  flesh- 
colour  granulations.  They  are  so  variable  in  colour  that  two 
are  seldom  alike,  but  the  long  feathers  of  the  neck  resembling 
a  rufff  sufficiently  characterize  the  species.  It  is  abont  a  foot 
long ;  the  Ruffs,  or  males,  fight  with  great  obstinacy  for  the  fe- 
male, or  Reeves,  whence  their  specific  name  Pugnax,  The 
Reeve  is  less  than  the  male ;  the  upper  parts  are  brown ;  beneath 
white.  Eggs  four,  white,  with  rusty  spots  deposited  in  a  tuft  of 
grass.  The  ruff  and  the  flesh-colour  granulations  of  the  face  are 
only  seen  in  the  summer ;  both  disappear  in  the  autumn.  In 
the  young  of  the  first  year,  which  are  called  Stags,  they  are 
wanting.  Inhabits  Europe  and  this  country;  but  here  only  is 
the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgeshire,  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire, the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  the  marshes  of  Norfolk ;  they  arrive 
in  these  districts  early  in  spring,  where  they  breed,  and  depart 
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With  the  MuscovT,  Wild  Ducks,  the  Reeve,  and 

the  Ruff, 
Mix'd  the   Sea-Pies,    the   Gambet,    and  many   a 

Chough; 

the  latter  end  of  September.  They  are  caught  by  nets :  when 
fattened,  they  are  dressed  with  their  intestines,  and  their  whole 
contents,  like  the  woodcock. 

The  VanelluSf  Lapwing,  PewU,  Baatard^Plwer,  or  Green- 
PhveTy  is  about  half  a  pound  weight;  length  twelve  inches ;  has 
a  pendent  crest;  breast  black;  back  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
brown-green,  glossed  with  purple  and  blue.  Inhabits  the 
marshes  and  moist  heaths  of  Europe.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
monotonous  sounds  of  pec'Weet,  which  it  continually  utters,  and 
with  which  it  tiies  around  or  near  persons,  so  as  to  be  sonietimes, 
in  moors,  extremely  annoying ;  this  it  does,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, to  divert  attention  from  its  nest  or  its  young.  Feeds 
chiefly  on  earthworms,  which  it  artfully  obtains  by  beating  the 
ground  about  their  holes.  Gregarious,  except  during  the 
breeding  season ;  and  is  said  to  migrate.  Eggs  four,  olivaceous, 
blotched  with  black ;  it  lays  on  the  bare  ground.  The  eggs  are 
placed  in  a  quadrangular  manner,  touching  each  other  at  the 
smaller  ends :  this  position  of  the  eggs  is  said  to  be  common  to 
the  SandTpiper,  Plover,  nnd  Snipe  tribes.  Flesh  good;  the  eggs 
are  considered  a  delicacy,  and  frequently  brought  to  London  for 
sale. 

The  Gamltetta,  or  Gambet,  is  the  size  of  a  green-shank ;  head, 
back,  and  breast  cinereous,  spotted  with  dull  yellow ;  wing 
coverts  cinereous,  edged  with  yellow;  beneath  white;  rarely 
seen  in  England ;  inhabits  Europe  and  America. 

A  lapwing  of  Java,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Horsfield  under  the 
terms  of  Vanellus  tricolor,  has  the  notes  similar  to  **  Terek." 
It  should,  perhaps,  also  be  mentioned  h^re,  that  the  Lapwing 
has  been  arranged  as  a  separate  genus  by  many  authors  ander 
the  term  Vanbllus. 
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Although  of  this  island  both  visitors  rare, 

The  Gret  and  Red  Phalarope  also  were  there. 

The  InierpreSf  TusMstonb,  or  SeO'Dvtterelf  is  about  the  site 
of  a  thrush ;  inhabits  the  sea-coasts  of  Europe  and^  America,  and 
foond  in  this  country  in  the  winter,  btit,  it  is  said,  does  not  breed 
here.  It  is  nine  inches  long;  feeds  on  worms,  taming  ovet 
stones  to  look  for  them,  hence  its  name.  £ggs  four,  otive, 
spotted  with  black.  Three  other  varieties :  one  found  in  Scot- 
land and  North  America ;  two  in  Cayenne. 

The  Lobataf  Gkby-Phalaropb,  or  Great  Coot-footed  Trimgtif 
inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  America,  and  rarely  England ;  rather 
larger  than  the  Pvrre;  one  other  variety.  In  stormy  wea- 
ther gregarious  on  lakes.  The  Hyperborea,  or  Red  Phala- 
rope, Cock  Coot-footed  Tringa,  or  Red  Coot  footed  Tringa,  is  the 
size  of  the  preceding ;  inhabits  the  North  of  Europe ;  said  to 
breed  in  Hudson's  Bay ;  rarely  seen  in  England,  l^e  Phala- 
ROPES  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Latham  as  a  distinct  genus. 

The  Sand-Pipers  which  are  found  in  England  are,  among 
others,  the  following:  the  Ctnerra,  or  Ash-colourbd  Samd- 
Pjper,  in  length  about  ten  inches;  seen  in  large  flocks  on  the 
coasts  of  South  Wales;  they  migrate,  it  is  said,  in  April.  By 
some  authors  esteemed  the  same  bird  as  the  Knot,  see  below. 
The  LincolniennSf  or  Black  Sand-Piper,  is  the  size  of  a  thrusb. 
The  Fusca,  or  Brown  Sand-Piper,  is  the  size  of  a  Jack-Snipe, 
The  GrenovicetuUy  or  Greenwich  Sand-piper,  is  the  size  of 
the  Redshank.  The  Squatarola,  Grey 'Plover,  or  Grey  Sand- 
Piper,  is  rather  larger  than  the  Golden  Plover.  The  Pusillay  or 
Little  Sand-Pipbr.  The  Nigricans,  Purple  Sand  Piper, 
Sea  Sand' Piper,  or  Selniger  Sand-Piper,  The  Islandicoy  Red 
Sand-Piper,  or  Aberdeen  Sand-Piper.  The  Macularia,  Spotted 
Sand-Piper,  or  Spotted  Tringa.  The  Glareola,  or  Wood  Sand- 
Pi  per,  size  of  a  Jack  Snipe. 

The  Ochropus,  or  Green  Sand-Piper,  is  an  elegant  species, 
ten  inches  long ;  solitary,  and  smells  of  musk ;  inhabits  Europe 
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The  Sand-Pipers  Gebek»  and  of  strong  musky  smell, 
Those  elegant  waders,  flew  over  the  dell. 

tnd  America;  arriTetin  this  country  in  September,  and  cod- 
tiooes  till  April. 

The  Hypoleucos,  Common  Sand^Pipbr,  or  Stmrner-Snipef 
hu  the  body  cinereous,  with  black  stripes,  beneath  white ;  in- 
iabits  Enrope  and  America,  and  common  to  this  country,  which 
it  Tifits  in  the  spring,  freqaenting  onr  lakes  and  riters,  on  the 
borders  of  which  it  makes  its  nest.  ScTon  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  eggs  fonr  or  five,  dirty  yellow,  with  pale  spots.  Wags 
the  tail,  and,  when  distarbed,  makes  a  piping  noise. 

The  Cmmhta^  or  Kmot,  has  the  body  above  dnereons,  beneath 
white;  inhabits  England,  Enrope  generally,  and  also  America ; 
nine  inches  long ;  eggs  flesh  colour,  with  crowded  orange  spots ; 
flesh  delicious. 

The  Cincku,  Sandbrling,  Pwrre^  Pur,  Siiniy  Red-neehed 
Stnd'piper,  Ox-&trd,  Ox^e,  JL^ati-Mtpe,  or  WagiaU^  has  the 
bill  and  legs  black;  body  and  rump  grey  and  brown;  a  second 
variety  with  brown  legs ;  the  breast  and  belly  white  in  both ; 
inhabits  England,  Europe  generally,  and  America;  nearly 
eight  inches  long;  flesh  eatable.  Frequents  the  mouths  of  our 
saltwater  rivers  in  immense  flocks  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
and  Is  generally  seen  in  the  greatest  numbers  at  or  about  high 
water,  particularly  during  the  spring  tides.  They  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  summer,  retiring  to  some  distant  place  to  breed« 
Their  numbers  and  compactness  of  association  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact  that  a  fisherman  whom  I  knew  fired  at  a  large 
body  of  them  when  on  a  bank  surrounded  with  the  tide,  and 
killed  one  hundred  and  iwenty,  and  nine  plovers  which  were 
amongst  them,  at  one  shot,  besides  wounding,  perhaps,  half  as 
many  more  which  he  could  not  obtain.  The  shots  in  the  gun 
were  Utrge  too,  and,  conse<}uently,  not  very  numerous,  so  that 
one  shot  must  have  killed  seveml  bir^s )  9ee  %k^  NoTE}— HoK'e- 
SptirrotB^8  Speech,  ^ 
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While  the  wild  running  Water  Rail  (*•)  juatfrom 

the  fen. 
Was  seen  'midst  the  sedgy  green  pools  of  the  glen. 

('^)  OaoESy  Qralla,  (Linn.)  Kail,  Watbr-Kail,  Land- 
Rail,  Spotted-Gallinvle,  &c. 

The  genus  Rallds,  (Linn.)  or  Rail,  consists  of  about  thirty 
species,  of  which  the  Water-Rail,  RdUus  Aquatiau^  is  one. 
The  characters  of  this  tribe  are  a  slender  bill  -,  nostrils  small  j 
tongue  rough  at  the  end;  body  much  compressed;  tail  very 
short ;  feet  fonr«toed,  cleft.  The  following  are  most  important: 

The  AquaHeuSf  Water-Rail,  Brook^Ouzd,  Bileoekf  Vdoek* 
Rwijier,  Kaimci*,:  Greif-SkUf  or  Skiddy^Cock,  is  twelve  inches 
long ;  upper  part  of  the  body  olive  brown ;  black  in  the  middle, 
the  lower  cinereous ;  wings  grey,  spotted  with  brown ;  tail 
feathers  short,  black;  legs  dusky  red.  Inhabits  the  watery 
places  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  found  also  in  this  country ;  lays  in 
willow  beds  or  among  aquatic  plants;  eggs  five  or  jsiz,  pale 
yellowish,  marked  all  over  with  dusky  brown  spots.  Monta«d 
once  found  a  nest  with  six  eggs  of  spotless  white ;  rather  larger 
than  those  of  a  black- bird.  Flies  heavily,  runs  and  swims  with 
celerity ;  flesh  good ;  feeds  on  worms,  slugs,  and  insects. 

The  Crex,  Lani>-Rail,  Crake^Gdllinule,  Land-Hen^  Rail, 
Daker-Heny  Corn-Crak^y  Crekf  Cracker,  Bean-Crake,  or  Cbm- 
Drake,  has  the  feathers  of  the  body  reddish  brown,  the  belly 
whitish  yellow;  wings  reddish  rusty;  bill  and  legs  brown  ash; 
inhabits  redgy  places  of  Europe  and  Asia;  arrives  in  this 
country  the  latter  end  of  April,  and  departing  in  October. 
Nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  runs  swiftly  along  the  grass ;  flies 
slowly;  feeds  on  insects  and  seeds;  grows  very  fat;  flesh  ex- 
cellent ;  its  note  harsh,  resembling  the  words  crek,  erek ;  lays 
on  the  dry  grass  from  twelve  to  sixteen  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  with  a  few  yellow  spots.  Two  other  varieties  found  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies.  It  is  found  most  plentifiil  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  and  in  Ireland. 
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The  Divers  ('^)  were  many  and  variocis  in  hue ; 
Of  the  NoRTHERir,  the  Imber,  Black-throated 
a  few ; 

The  Porzmdf  Spotted  OALLiNutE,  or  Spotted  fVater-Hen,  is 
an  elegant  species,  Abont  nine  inches  long;  it  migrates  like  (he 
preceding ;  freqaents  the  sides  of  small  streams ;  flesh  good. 
Inhabits  also  Enrope  and  North  America. 

C)  Order,  An  seres,  (jLtimO  Diver>  Grebe,  Guillemot, 

DiDAPPERy  &C. 

The  genas  Colvmbus,  (Xinn.)  or  Diver^  consists  of  about 
thirty  species,  inclading  the  Grebes  and  Guillemots.  The 
characteristics  of  this  tribe  are  a  toothless  bill ;  they  walk  on 
land  with  great  difficnttj,bat  swim  and  dive  with  great  dexte- 
rity. The  GviUemota  with  a  slender  bill  chiefly  inhabit  the  sea ; 
feet  three-toed,  palmate;  the  flesh  is  tough,  and,  as  well  as  th6 
eggs,  naoseons.  The  Divers  frequent  the  northern  lakes,  have 
a  strong  bill^feet  four-toed,  pahnate;  are  monogamous;  fly 
with  difficulty ;  and  in  breeding  time  prefer  fresh  water.  The 
tjheba  are  tailless,  with  a  strong  bill ;  feet  fonr-tded,  pinnate ; 
frequently  found  about  the  waters  of  southern  Enrope.  They 
are  separated  from  the  Divers  by  Dr.  Latham,  and  by  him 
arranged  as  a  distinct  genus,  so  also  are  the  GuiUcinois,  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  species. 

The  Grylle,  Black-Guillemot^  Greeiitoid-Dove,  Sea'Turttey 
or  S^a6^,  has  a  black  body;  the  wing  coverts  and  secondary 
quills  tipped  with  white;  legs  red  ;  bill  black ;  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  inches  long.  Inhabits  Europe  and  America;  frequent 
in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides ;  rarely  seen  in  the  south  of  our 
island.  Several  varieties.  Egg  one,  dirty  white,  blotched  with 
rust  colour ;  it  is  deposited  under  ground,  or  in  a  hole  in  some 
rock. 

The  Troilef  Foolish-Guillemot,  Sea'Beuj  Scout,  Kiddait, 
Murrey  Lavy^  WUlochf  or  Tinkershirey  has  a  black  body,  breast 
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By  tribes  Hyperborean  their  pelts  often  sought, 
Into  robes  warm  and  flexile  are  frequently  wrought 

and  belly  snowy.  Two  other  varieties.  Inhabits  Earope  and 
America ;  foond  also  on  onr  high  rocky  coasts,  sometimes  io 
great  abondance.  Seventeen  inches  long.  Egg  one,  greeoiih 
blotched  with  marbled  dosky ;  two,  however,  are  rarely  alike. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  mach  use  of  their  wings,  and  may 
therefore  sometimes  be  taken  by  the  hand  when  perched  on 
rocks.  They  leave  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  tot* 
ter  endof  Angnstr 

The  Mimr^  LlffiR-OuiLLBMOT,  fl^inter^GuiUemot,  or 
MtfToif  is  less  than  the  preceding,  being  about  sixteen  inches 
long ;  above  black,  beneath  white.  Found  frequently  in  the 
northern  parts  of  this  island.— See  the  conclosion  of  this  Note. 

The  GkuMUf  Northbrn- Diver,  Greatest  Speckled'DwerfOt 
Loem^  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  sometimes  weighing  fifteen  or 
sixteen  pounds ;  in  length  nearly  three  feet  and  a  half.  The 
back,  scapulars  and  wing  coverti  are  blaek,  marked  with  white 
spots  in  a  most  elegant  wanner ;  beneath  white ;  bill  black,  four 
inches  and  a  half  long;  head  and  neck  a  deep  velvety  black. 
Inhabits  Iceland  and  Greenland ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  met 
with  in  this  country* 

The  /nMMr,  Imbir-Ditir,  Imbbr-Goosb,  Ember^Goottf 
immeTf  Great'Dimckerf  or  CMUf  is  less  than  the  preceding; 
length  about  two  feet.  Inhabits  the  Arctic  Ocean  -,  found  also 
occasionally  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the  north ;  it  is  abo 
found  in  the  north  of  Europe;  and  said  to  be  found  also  on  the 
lake  of  Constance,  in  Switserland,  where  it  is  called  FMer. 
Its  distinguishing  colour  is  brown  above,  spotted  with  black 
and  white ;  beneath  white.  Feeds  on  fish,  after  which  it  dives. 
Builds  its  nest  on  the  water,  amongst  flaj^  and  reeds. 

The  ArctieuSf  Black-throated  Diver,  NorfA^m-Doudker, 
or  £fpeefc/ed-LooR,  is  two  feet  long;  rarely  found  in  England,  bat 
not  uncommon  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  North  America.   In 
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Many  Grebes,  too,  were  there;  some  well  known 

unto  fame : 
The  Crested,  the  Duskt  and  Eared  we  may  name. 

some  coQDtrieft  the  skio  is  lued  for  varioiw  sorU  of  clolbiug  aod 
other  porpoMs,  being  warm  and  exceedingly  toogfa ;  Uiese  qua- 
lities being  common  to  the  skins  of  all  the  genos. 

The  CristaiuSf  Crbstbd*Orbbb,  GretUer'creaiid  and  hitmed 
Ihekery  Gretf  or  Aak-cokmred  Looih  GreQtir-Lo9»f  Aru/ooi^ 
Tippet'Grebe,  CargooUyOx  GanMt,  is  about  two  feet  long,  and 
weigiis  between  two  and  three  pounds;  crest  dusky j  above 
dosky  brown,  beneath  white.  -  Varies  in  its  plumage.  This  bird 
is  indigenous  to  England,  breeding  in  the  meres  of  Shropshire, 
Cbeshir«i  and  Lincolnshire ;  its  nest  large,  made  of  aquatic 
plaots,  not  attached  to  any  thing,  but  Boats  amongst  the  reeds 
and  flags  penetrated  by  the  water.  Eggs  four,  white,  size  of  a 
pigeon's.  Feeds  on  fish,  after  which  it  dives  admirably.  Rarely 
seen  on  land;  it  is  found  also  in  various  parts  of  northern 
Europe. — See  the  conclusion  of  this  Note. 

I1ie  Septtntriomiis^  or  RBD-TnROATED  Diver,  inhabits  the 
lakes  of  Europe;  makes  a  clamorous  noise;  two  feet  five 
inches  long. 

The  Obseurus,  Dusby-Gbebb,  or  Blaek-and-wkUe  Dobchiek^ 
>^  largs4'  than  the  Little  Orebe ;  length  eleven  inches.  Inhabits 
tlte  feoaJn  Lincolnshire,  where  it  breeds,  and  makes  a  nest  in 
the  s  aroe  manner  as  the  Crested  Grebe ;  found  in  the  winter  in 
our  itxlets  on  tlie  coast, (particularly  in  Devonshire. 

The  jiuritusj  Eared-Grebe,  or  Eared' Dobchiek,  is  larger 
<flMil  tb)e  |»i-eceding,  being  in  length  twelve  inches.  Inhabits 
^  fei^s  iif  Lincolnshire,  where  it  breeds;  eggs  four  or  five, 
^Ite,  |a  a  floating  nest.  Found  also  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
leehmd'^  aid  Siberia. 

"Vbe  CHka^M,  called  by  some  authors  Colymbus  minor^  by 
oibe#t  Cok^mbua  fluvialilUf  Littlb  Grbbb,  Didapptry  Dive- 
^P^9  Dippgr,  DiMiiek^  Dabchiek^  SmaU  Doueker,  Loon^  Arse" 
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'  Where  the  ocean  is  heard  in  tumultuous  roar, 
The  Guillemots  came  from  some  bold,  rocky  shore. 

foot,  weighs  between  six  and  seven  ounces ;  length  ten  inches. 
The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is  a  msty  black ;  it  varies  how- 
ever occasionally  in  its  plnaiage.  It  is  the  least  and  most  plen* 
tiful  species  of  the  genus,  being  common  in  most  lakes,  slow 
rivers,  small  streams,  and  even  fish-ponds  of  this  country.  It 
seldom  takes  wing,  bnt  dives  on  the  least  alarm,  remaining  on* 
der  water,  with  its  bill  only  above  for  respiration,  for  a  long 
time.  Nest  similar  to  «ther  grebes,  but  usually  fastened  to 
the  reeds.  In  the  spring  the  males  emit  a  shrill  chattering 
noise.  This  bird  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  old  continent, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  America.  See  the  Introduction. 
Drayton  has  well  described  this  bird : 

'^  And  in  a  creek  where  waters  least  did  stir. 
Set  from  the  rest  the  nimble  Divedopper, 
That  comes  and  goes  so  quickly  and  so  oft, 
As  seems  at  once  both  under  and  aloft." 

Man  in  the  Moon. 

In  concluding  this  note,  I  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  singular] 
confusion  which  prevails  among  naturalists  in  regard  to  tl)«^ 
nomenclature  of  this  genus  of  birds.    I  have  not  been  enablf^d 
to  clear  up  the  difficulties  which  beset  me.     I  find  two  dm^- 
rent  species  named  Colymbus  cristattis  and   Colymbus  mifior; 
these  errors  I  have  copied,  nor  can  I  explain  them  satisfac- 
torily :  a  proof,  if  any  proof  were  wanting,  that  a  mastc''  ^^^ 
in  the  science  of  ornithology  is  still  a  desideratum,.  &ud  a 
convincing  proof  also  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  v^hich  I 
have  adopted  in  this  poem  in  not  admitting  scientific  ter^^^  i>><0 
the  text.    Whether  the  ^uttiary  arrangement  mentioned  in  the 
Introduction  may  ultimately  dissipate  these  clouds  in  tli^  scien- 
tific ornithological  horizon,  is  a  question  still  reraainii^  to  be 
decided. 

\ 
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Huntings  C^)  and  Bantam-Cocks  made  a 

Dlay; 

•oi>CHATs  and  Ortolans  perchM  on  a  spray. 

)rDER,  PA88BRE8,  (Ltflfl.^  BUMTING,  OrTOLAN, 

Yellow-Hammer,  Sic. 

ms  Emberiza,  (Linn.)  or  Bunting,  consists  of  above 
ecies,  of  which  the  Snow-Bonting,  Emberiza  nivalis, 
Ortolan,  Emberiza  hortukmaf  are  two.  This  tribe  of 
attered  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  but  chiefly 
Europe  and  America;  several  species  are  inhabitants 
>nntry.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  conic  bill,  the 
B  receding  from  each  other  from  the  base  dowbwards; 
sides  narrowed  in,  the  uppers  with  a  bard  knob*  The 
are  the  chief. 

kxUwy  Snow -Bunting,  Pied-Mouniuin-Finchy  Pied 
Sttow-birdfSnouhflake,  has  the  quill  feathers  white,  the 
black  on  the  outer  edge;  tail  feathers  black,  the  late- 
rhite.  Three  other  varieties ;  in  all  the  colours  vary 
sex,  climate,  most  of  them  being  nearly  white  in  win- 
the  back  and  middle  coverts  black ;  larger  than  the 
They  inhabit,  during  summer  in  vast  flocks,  the 
Burope,  Asia,  and  America;  in  winter  iliigrate  to  a 
limate;  they  appear  in  Scotland  in  large  flocks  during 
:r ;  rarely  seen  in  the  south  of  England.  Builds  in 
ocks.  It  it  said,  occasionally  ^i  Scotland;  eggs  five, 
lite  spotted  with  brown. 

trtuUma,  ur  Ortolan,  has  the  quill  feathers  brown, 
firsjt  whitish  at  the  edges;  tail  featliers  brown^  the  two 
es  black  on  the  outer  side ;  three  or  four  other  varie. 
abits  Europe ;  rarely  seen  in  this  country ;  six  and  a 
iches  loqg ;  ■  feeds  chiefly  on  panic  grass ;  grows  very 
len  esteemed  a  delicacy ;  lays  twice  a  year  four  or  five 
in  a  low  hedge  or  on  the  ground.  , 
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The  CiTRiNEL,  Reed-Sparrow,  brown  Bunting- 
Lark,  X  \s. 
'Midst  the  wild  warbliag  throng  jou  might  also  remaik. 


The  CitrineUay  Ybllow-Hamm BR,  YelUno-Bwiiing^  or  WtU^ 
fVinkiff  has  the  bUl  black ;  tail  feathers  blackish ;  crown,  cbeeb) 
and  body  beneath  yellow,  above  greenish  black.  Inhabits 
Europe  and  this  country;  in  winter  gregarious.  Builds  some- 
times on  the  ground, sometimes  in  low  bushes;  nest  very  deep; 
eggs  whitish  purple,  with  irregular  spots  and  streaks,  sometimes 
nearly    white.    Its   notes   scarcely   amount  to  a  song.— See 

forwards. 
The  Miliaria,  Com  mom-Bunting,  Buntit^f  BmUing-larky  or 

£66,  is  brown,  spotted  beneath  with  black ;  rather  larger  than 

the  precedmg.    Inhabits   most    parts    of   Europe   and   this 

country;  builds  in  grass;   eggs   four,  dirty    white,   spotted 

(and  veined  with  reddish  brown  or  ash  colour.    Gregarious  in 

the  winter. 

The  Schanichtu^  Rbed-Buntino,  Reed'Sparrowy  or  Water- 
SparroWf  is  six  inches  long ;  it  has  the  head  black,  body  grey 
and  black.  Two  other  varieties ;  one  brown,  cinereous  beneath; 
the  other  white,  with  dnsky  wings.  Inhabits  Europe,  this 
country,  and  Southern  Siberia;  the  second  variety,  the  Gape; 
the  third  Astracan.  Builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  near  water, 
sometimes  in  a  bush,  and  sometimes  in  grass,  reeds,  or  even  in 
furze.  Eggs  four  or  five,  bluish-white  or  purple  brown,  with 
spots  and  veins  resembling  those  of  tlie  chaffinch.  The  nut  rf 
this  bird  is  never  fastened  or  suspended,  nor  does  it  sing  in  ikt 
night,  as  some  authors  have  related. — Montagu. 

The  Oryzivora,  Rice-Bunting,  or  Riee-^rd,  is  black,  crowu 
reddish ;  tail  feathers  daggered.  Aiiother  variety  olive  brown, 
beneath  yellowish ;  six  inches  and  three  quarters  long.  Inhabits 
Cuba,  and  migrates  to  Carolina  as  the  rice  crops  advance,  com- 
mitting great  ravages,  whence  its  name ;  it  afterwards  proceeds* 
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The  Creeper  (^j  of  modest  demeanour  was  there ; 
Yet  he  seem'd  for  the  throng  very  little  to  care. 

to  New  York  to  feed  on  the  young  Indian  corn  j  sings  well.  See 
the  Imtroduction. 

Several  other  Buniing*  are  foirod  in  this  coimtry ;  I  can 
merely  name  them.  The.  Cirlua,  or  Cirl-Bumtiii o ; — the 
Chhrocephala,  or  Oreem-headed  Bunting  ;— the  MonktM, 
MouRTAiN-BuMTiiiGy  LeMSer'Mowitaif^FiHehy  or  Brambling i-^ 
and  the  Muttelinay  Tawmt-Buntimg,  Great'PUd^Mmntmn* 
FtMfikf  Sea-Larkf  or  BrambHng*  This  last  is  rarely  met  with  in 
England. — For  an  account  of  another  cnrioos  bird  of  this  tribes 
the  Cow  BcNTiNGy  or  Cowpen,  see  Part  II. 

(^')  Order,  Pics,  {Unn»)  Creeper,  the  Common, 

the  Mocking. 

The  gtfims  Certhia,  (Ltrni.)  or  Creeper,  consists  of  about 
one  hundred  species,  dispersed  through  most  of  the  countries  of 
the  globe;  they  feed  chiefly  on  insects,  in  search  of  which  they 
creep  up  and  down  trees  -,  ihey  breed  in  hollow  trees,  and  lay 
onmerons  eggs ;  bill  arched,  slender,  somewhat  triangular, 
pofnted ;  feet  formed  for  walking ;  claws  hooked  and  long.  The 
two  following  are  the  chief. 

The  FamUians,  Common  Creeper,  Tree-Creeper,  or  Tree^ 
(timber,  the  only  species  of  the  genus  found  in  England,  is  flfe 
inches  long,  has  the  back,  rump,  and  scapulars,  inclining  to 
tawny,  beneath  white  ;  quill  feathers  brown;  it  runs  with  won-, 
derfol  facility  above  or  under  the  branches  of  trees.  Another 
variety,  differing  only  in  being  larger.  Eggs  from  six  to  eight, 
white,  minutely  speckled  with  bright  rust  colour.  During  in- 
cubation the  female  Is  fed  by  the  male. 

The  Scnmis,  or  Mocking  Creeper,  inhabits  New  Zealand ; 
•even  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  imitates  the  voice  and  notes  of 
other  birds  with  surprising  accuracy,  whence  its  name. 

K 
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The  Butcher-bird  (^^)  bold,  like  his  kinsman  tht 

Shri£E| 
With  his  bill  was  quite  ready  a  death-blow  to  strike  : 

(tt)  Order,  Accipitres,  (lAnn,)  Shrike^  the  Great, 
tlie  Red-backed,  the  Tyramt,  the  Butcher-bird,  Woqd- 
CHAT,  Sec. 

-The  genus  Lanius,  (lAim,)  or  Shrike,  consists  of  liiore 
than  one  hundred  aDd  twenty  species,  scattered  over  the  globe; 
three,  the  Eaccubitor  or  Great  Shrike,  the  CoUwrk  or  Lesser 
Butcher-bird,  and  the  Rii^iiii#or  Wood-cbat,  found  in  this 
country.  The  bill  is  straight  at  the  base,  the  end  hooked  with 
a  tooth  on  each  mandible  near  the  end  ;  tongue  jagged  at  the 
end ;  toes,  the  outer  one  connected  to  the  middle  one  as  far  as 
the  firs4  joint.  The  birds  of  this  genus  are  noisy  and  quarrel- 
some; prey  on  smaller  birds,  tearing  them  in  pieces,  and 
sticking  the  fragments  on  thorns.  The  following  are  the  chief. 
The  ExMUoTy  Gbeat-Shrike,  Cinereous-Shrikef  Great  Cine- 
reous'Shrike,  Greater  butcher-bird,  MattageSy  ftierangle,  Murder- 
ing-birdj  Shreek  or  Shrike,  Night-jar,  Mountain- Magpie, ,  or 
French-Pie,  consists  of  three  varieties  ;  one  has  the  tail  wedged ; 
white  at  the  sides ;  back  hoary ;  wings  black,  with  a  white 
body;  another  has  a  white  body;  legs  yellowish;  the  third  has 
the  smaller  wing  coverts  and  shoulders  reddish.  In  all  the  bill 
is  black,  crown  and  neck  hoary ;  body  beneath  white,  with 
pale  brown  arched  lines;  tail  white  at  the  tip,  except  the  two 
middle  feathers ;  cheeks  white,  with  a  black  transverse  line  from 
the  base  of  the  bill ;  legs  black ;  length  ten  inches.  Found  oc- 
casionally in  England,  and  said  to  breed  on  some  oC  onr  moun- 
tains, coming  in  May,  and  departing  in  September ;  it  has  been 
however  seen  in  this  country  in  November.  It  is  trained  in 
Russia  for  catching  small  birds.  It  does  not  tear  its  prey  like 
the  hawk,  but  fixes  it  to  a  thorn  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  it  to 
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I      Fierce  and  dauHtlciss  the  tribe,  by  their  cruelty  known ; 
The  Tyrant  infests  not  our  temperate  zone. 

pieces.    It  ^m4  tpi  imitate  the  notes  of  some  other  birds  by 
way  of  decoying  them  to  their  destruction^ 

Of  the  CoUurio,  Red-backed  Shrike,  or  Later  Butcher'Hrdy 
there  are  several  varieties.    The  6rst  has  the  tail  somewhat 
wedged^  back  grey^  four  middle  feathers  uniform  j  bill  lead  co- 
loor.    Common  to  England,  which  it  visits  in  May,  departing 
in  September;  eggs  five  or  six,  bluish  white,  with  cinereous 
brown  spots,  or  white  with  dusky  spots.    Feeds  chiefly  on  in- 
sects, which  it  transfixes  on  a  thorn,  tearing  off  the  body.   This 
variety  is  called  in  this  country  the  Butcher-bird  ;  it  is  said  to  be 
a  local  species ;  it  has  been  found  in  North  Wiltshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  Somersetshire,  particularly  about  Bristol.    It  is 
found  in  Russia  and  France;  and  is  common  in  Italy.    It  is 
seven  inches  long. 

Another  variety  has  the  body  grey,  beneath  reddish  brown  ; 
inhabits  Europe.  Two  other  varieties  inhabit  Seuegal.  To  these 
may  be  added  another  variety. 

The  jRtt<tZus,  Wood- CHAT,  or  Another  sort  qf  Butcher-bird,  has 
been  by  some  naturalists  described  as  a  distinct  species.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Red-backed  Shrike;  the  body  above  va- 
riegated white  and  black,  beneath  reddish  white,  Common  to 
this  country. 

It  is  either  to  this  or  the  Great  Slirike  that  Drattom,  I 
presume, alludes  in  the  following  line: 

^  The  aiwrp-nebb'd  He^cQ  stabbing  at  bis  brain ;" 

Owl, 
bat  this  I  have  not  been  enabled,  notwithstanding  all  my  inqui- 
ries^ accurately  to  determine.  W^  sometimes  wonder  at  the 
obaciirity  of  the  Ctasstcs,  bat  here  is  a  line,  written  scarcely 
%m4  hnndfed  yeara  ago,  that  is  not,  it  appears,  now  intelligible. 
Bray  ton  again  Speaks  of  the  Hecco  hi  his  Polyolbion,  Song  xiii. 

k2 
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The  Stork  (^')  too,  in  plumage  resplendent  and  wUt^ 
With  black  mingled  tastefully,  «oar'd  in  the  light ; 

thus,  <<Tbe  laughing  Heee^.'*    What  bird  be  means  by  the 
Tydiff  in  the  preceding  lice, 

*'The  Tydy  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they," 

I  do  not  know ;  nor  do  I  know  to  what  bird  he  allades,  inaoo* 
ther  line  of  th«  same  song,  under  the  term  YeUow^aie, 

The  Tyrtamusy  or  Tyrant-Shrike,  has  the  body  cinereoasy 
beneath  white,  crown  black,  with  a  longitudinal  tawny  streak; 
eight  inches  long ;  builds  in  hollow  trees ;  fierce,  andacioas ; 
fixes  on  the  back  of  eagles  and  hawks,  and  makes  a  continoal 
chattering  till  they  are  compelled  to  retire.  Three  other  varie- 
ties.   Inhabits  America.  . 

C^   Order,  GRALLiS,  (JLtiin.)  Stork,  Crane,  Dsmoiselu, 
Heron,  Bittern,  Adjutant,  Egret^  &c. 

The  geaus  Ardba,  (Lim.)  or  Crane,  consists  of  more  than 
one  hundred  species,  of  which  the  Cietmiat  or  Stork,  is  one  of 
the  chief.  This  tribe  is  distinguished  by  a  long,  straight,  and 
pointed  bill,  snb-compressed  with  a  furrow  from  the  nostril 
towards  the  tip ;  nostrils  linear ;  tongue  pointed;  feet  ibur-toe«), 
cleft .  Every  quarter  of  the  globe  furnishes  some  of  the  species. 
The  following  are  the  chief. 

The  CteoRUf,  Stork,  or  fVhite-Stork,  inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  yet  never,  it  is  said,  within  the  tropics.  It  is 
three  feet  three  inches  long ;  bUl  red ;  the  pkuni^e  is  mhol^ 
white,  except  some  of  the  scapulars,  the  greater  eoverts,  aad 
quill  feathers,  which  are  black.  It  is  rarely  met  with  ia  Eng- 
land i  vast  numbers  resort  to  Hollaod,  there  to  bread*  aad  de- 
part in  autumn  to  winter  in  Egypt  and  Barbery ;  it  is  rtatunii 
also  in  France  and  Spain.  In  most  coootries  the  inbabilMB 
hold  them  in  veneration,  most  probably  firoBi  their  dettroyiag 
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Distiiigubh'd  and  highly,  in  annals  of  fame, 

The  sacred  Gballator  from  Belgium  last  came ; 

reptUes,  on  which  they  feed;  boxes  are  sometnnes  provided  for 
them  on  the  tops  of  honses ;  eggs  from  two  to  foar,  yellowish 
white,  the  size  of  those  of  a  goose.  '  Collins  in  his  Ode  to  Liberty 
thos  allades  to  the  Stork : 

**  Or  dwell  in  willow'd  meeds  more  near 
With  those  to  whom  thy  Siwrk  is  dear.'' 

la  a  iM>te  to  the  poem  We  are  informed  that  among  the  Dutch 
are  aevere  penalties  for  killing  this  bird ;  and  that  they  are  kept 
tame  in  almost  all  their  towns,  particularly  at  the  Hague,  of  the 
arms  of  which  they  make  a  part. 

The  Cms,  Cramb,  or  Gommon-Crame,  weighs  nearly  ten 
ponndt,  and  is  in  length  tiYe  feet ;  the  predominanfplnmage  of 
this  bird  is  ash  colour.  It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  Asia,  migrating  with  the  season.  It  was  formerly  com- 
mon in  the  fenny  districts  of  this  country,  but  is  now  more  rare. 
Makes  a  singular  noise  in  its  flight,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  formation  of  its  windpipe.  Eggs  two,  bluish ;  feeds  on 
reptiles  and  green  com.    The  young  is  good  food. 

The  Fti^0,DBMOi8iLLE-HERON,  NwrntditohCraief  or  DtmeUig'' 
Cnmif  is  in  length  three  feet  three  inches;  the  bill  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  straight,  greenish  at  the  base, 
changing  to  yellow  with  a  red  tip ;  the  crown  is  ash  colour ;  the 
rest  of  the  head,  greater  part  of  the  neck  behind,  and  all  fof- 
wnrds  to  the  breast,  black ;  feathers  of  the  latter  very  long,  some 
at  least  nine  indies,  hanging  loose  over  the  adjacent  parts ;  the 
lower  p«art  of  the  neck  behind,  back,  wings^  tail,  and  all  beneatl^, 
Unisb  ash ;  behind  eaeh  eye  springs  a  large  tuft  of  long  white 
feathers,  which  decline  forwards,  and  hang  in  an  elegant  and 
graceful  manner ;  legs  long  and  black.  Both  sexes  much  alike. 
Inhabits  Africa^  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
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Of  her  citi^  the  }>0£»trT]^^own  to  Gallia  and  S|kaiii-^ 
To  Afric's  north  clime,  and  the  Nile's  fertile  plain'; 

Mediterranean;  feeds  on  fish*  This  bird  bears  confinement 
and  breeds  in  some  menageries ;  its  manners  are  gentle,  and  it 
sometimes  puts  itself  in  elegant  attitudes ;  at  others  strange 
and  uncouth,  especially  snch  as  imitate  dancing.  At  Florence 
a  bird  of  this  species  was  taught  to  dance  to  a  tune  when 
played  or  sung  to  it.  It  is  called  in  some  parts  of  the  East 
Kurki  or  Querky  ;  it  is  common  in  India,  where  it  is  seen  io 
vast  flocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  in  company  with  the 
crane ;  it  is  there  called  Cwrcwma  and  Currakeel.  The  trachea 
of  this  bird  is  of  singular  constmction,  not' going,  as  in  most 
birds,  directly  to  the  lungs,  bnt  first  enters  ft  cavity' or  groote 
in  the  keel  of  the  breast  bone  for  ahout  three  inches,  when  it 
returns,  after  making  a  bend  forwards,  and  then  passes  into  tiie 
chest. 

The  Mqjor,  Heron,  Common-Hbron,  Hem^  Crestt&^Hertm, 
Henmshaw,  Hemsluao,  HemseWf  or  Craney  is  about  three  feet  three 
inches  long ;  forehead  and  crown  of  the  head  white ;  hind  part,<ff 
the  head  feathers  glossy  black,  very  long,  forming  a  loose  pen- 
dent crest ;  neck  whitish,  scapulars  grey  and  white,  wing  coverts 
bloish  grey ;  bastard  wings,  greater  qiiill  feathers,  and  sides  of 
the  body,  from  the  breast  to  below  the  thighs,  black  ;  beneath 
white ;  tail  bluish  ash  colour ;  legs  very  long.  The  female 
wants  the  black  and  white  feathers  on  the  head,  instead  of 
which  that  part  is  bluish  grey,  not  much  elongated  into  a  cresh 
Found  in  most  parts  of  the  known  world,  and  common  in  the 
fenny  and  marshy  districts  of  England,  where  it  bnilds  fre- 
quently in  large  numbers  together  on  trees,  such  associations 
being  called  Heronnes  or  Cnmaria*  The  ne^ts  are  large  and 
flat,  made  with  sticks,  lined  with  wool  and  other  soft  materials ; 
eggs  four  or  five  greenish  blue,  size  of  those  of  a  duck.  Feeds 
on  fishes  and  reptiles.    This  bird  has  been  observed  repeat- 
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Nay,  o'er  earth  iKrivgs  its  flight,  eyery  where  is  caressM, 
Finds  protection  alike  for  itself  and  its  nest. 

edly  to  swallow  the  same  eel,  which  has  repeatedly  crepjt 

through  it.    It  is  thus  described  by  Drayton  as  awaiting  .for 

its  prey: 

,  <*Tlie  long  neck'd  A«rfi  there  waiting  by  the  brim,*' 

Maninttu  Moon, 
And  its  flight  thas : 

*^  To  inland  marsh  the  heitt 

With  undulating  wing  scarce  visible 

Far  up  the  asure  concave  journies  on." 

A  Blackwood's  Mag.  May  1822. 

Craneries  are  not  very  common  in  this  country ;  they  are 
however  occasionally  to  be  seen.  At  the  present  time  (1835) 
there  is,  and  for  many  years  past  has  been,  a  Cranery  at 
BrocUey  woods,  near  Bristol.  I  am  indebted  for  this  infoi^ma- 
tion  to  my  friend  the  Rev.  W.  Phelps,  of  Wells.  There  are 
also  Heronries,  according  to  Dr.  Latham,  at  the  following 
places : — Penshurst,  Kent ;  Huiton,  in  Yorkshire ;  Gohay  Parky 
near  Penrith;  and  Cressi  Hail,  near  Spalding.  There  is 
also  DOW  one  at  Donnington-ithHollandy  in  Lincolnshire. — 
Whitworth. 

The  Heron  was  formerly  in  this  country  a  bird  of  game, 
heron-hawking  being  a  favourite  diversion  with  our  ancestors ; 
laws  were  also  enacted  for  the  preservation  of  this  bird,  and  the 
person  who  destroyed  its  eggs  wais  liable  to  a  penalty  of  twenty 
fliiillings. 

The  Gardeni,  Oardbnian,  or  Spotted-Heron,  the  size  of  a 
rook,  is  also  found  occasionally  in  this  country ;  it  also  inhabits 
South  Carolina  and  Cayenne.  The  Minuta,  Littlb-Bittern, 
Boonk  or  tang-neck^  is  a  beautiful  bird,  scarcely  larger  than  a 
fieldfare  in  the  body;  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  country,  more 
frequently  on  the  European  continent. 

The  Nifctimax,  Night-Heron,  Night-RoBeUf  Lesser  ash^ 
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The  Bittern  came  booming  from  marshes  among ; 
The  Herov,  notorious  for  legs  that  are  long. 
From  his  trees'  social  city  beside  the  moist  fen. 
Flew  with  wide  flapping  wing,  to  and  fro,  o'er  ihe  glen. 

coloured  Heron  or  Quo-^trd,  is  about  two  feet  long;  it  is  rare  in 
England ;  more  common  in  Russia  and  America.  It  Is  minutely 
described  by  Wilson.  The  crown  is  crested,  whichy  and  the 
bind  bead,  b  dark-blue,  glossed  with  green ;  three  very  narrow, 
white,  and  tapering  feathers,  proceed  fVom  the  hind  head,  about 
nme  inches  long  j  these  the  bird  erects  when  alarmed ;  back  and 
scapulars  deep  blue,  glossed  with  green ;  beneath  white.  It  is 
migratory  in  Pennsylvania ;  called  in  America  QwtMrd,  Arom 
its  note  Qua. 

The  Stellans,  Bittern,  Bittour^  Bumpy-coas,  Butter^Bump  or 
JUiredrum^  is  rather  less  than  the  common  heron  -,  its  plumage  is, 
in  general,  of  a  dull  pale  yellow,  elegantly  variegated  with 
spots  and  bars  of  black;  the  great  coverts  and  quill  feathers  are 
ferruginous,  regularly  barred  with  black ;  legs  pale  green.  In- 
habits the  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  both  Americas. 
In  this  country  it  is  found  chiefly  a  few  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  in  sedgy  moors,  where  it  breeds  among  reeds,  laying  four 
or  ^Ye  eggs  of  a  greenish  ash-colonr.  It  feeds  on  fishes  and 
reptiles.  About  sun-set  rises  in  the  air  to  a  vast  height  in  a 
spiral  direction,  making  a  prodigious  noiie : 

'^  Swift  as  the  bittern  soars  on  spiral  wing." 

SovTHEY*s  Curse  of  KekamM, 

It  also  makes  a  peculiarly  deep  and  hollow  sound  in  the  spring 
dilring  the  breeding  season,  which  is  called  by  naturalists 
booming:  see  below.  It  migrates  from  one  part  of  the  coantry 
to  another ;  but  it  is  in  this  kingdom  scarce,  and  esteemed  a 
rarity  at  the  tables  of  the  great.  If  brought  down  by  the  gnn 
with  only  a  broken  wmg,  it  displays  great  courage,  and  cannot 
With  safety  be  secured  till  deprived  of  life.     *<  A  bittern  was 
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The  Ckav  B»  ia  his  unostentatious  ash*grey, 
And  with  pinioiis  of  power  that  he  chose  to  display. 
Arose  at  two  bounds  with  an  eel  in  his  mouth ; 
The  LITTLE  white  Eobet,  too,  came  from  the  south. 

shot  and  eaten  at  Keswick  by  a  yonng  Cantab  a  few  years  ago ; 
for  which  shooting/'  says  Mr.  Southet,  *'  I  vituperate  him  in 
spirit  whenever  I  think  of  it" 

The  Egntta^  Oriat-Egrbt,  or  Oreai^Wldte-Henm,  is  three 
feet  three  inches  long ;  the  whole  plamage  white.  It  is  foand  in 
both  North  and  Sonth  America;  bnilds  sometimes  on  trees;  eggs 
three  or  fonr,  pale  bine ;  feeds  on  frogs,  lisards,  &c. ;  if  taken 
yonng,  easily  domesticated. 

The  Gorselto,  or  LiTTLB-KoftBT,  is  the  size  of  a  fowl ;  the 
whole  plumage  white ;  found  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe;  once  plentiful  in  this  country,  although  now  extremely 
scHrce. 

llie  Giganteaf  Gig  antic-Crane,  Adjutant,  HurgUly  drgiU, 
Argala,  Large-Tkro^ty  or  Bone-taker,  is  the  largest  of  the  tribe, 
expandmg  fourteen  feet  ten  inches ;  the  bill  is  of  a  vast  size,  yel- 
lowish-white  or  horn  colour,  and  opens  very  far  op  into  the  bead ; 
the  head  and  neck  naked  ;  front  yellow ;  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  and  before,  is  a  large  conical  pouch ;  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  shoulders  furnished  with  white  feathers  ;  back 
and  wing  co?erts  deep  bluish  ash ;  beneath  white.  Inhabits  the 
East  Indies  and  Africa;  feeds  on  various  reptiles;  a  very  useful 
bird,  and  hence  much  respected.  The  feathers  of  the  vent  used 
by  the  ladies  as  ornaments  for  the  head  in  a  similar  way  as  those 
of  the  ostrich. 

A  Crone  is  described  in  Chandlers  Traceh  in  Asia  Minor, 
as  having  a  white  body  with  black  pinions ;  it  is  like  a  heron,^ 
but  much  larger ;  it  builds  frequently  on  domes,  and  other  build- 
ings. They  often  make  a  great  clatter  with  their  long  beaks, 
which  is  sometimes  repeated  by  others  all  over  the  town.  This 
noise  if  sometimes  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  night, 

k3 
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The  Demoiselle  Heron,  by  dancing  meW  known, 
With  a  bending  trachea  beneath  the  breast  bone. 
In  attitudes  elegant  seem'd  to  delight^ 
While  displaying  his  feathers  long,  pendent  and  white. 
The  Hoopoe  (**),with  tuft,  look'd  a  gallant  dragoon;— 
Seem'd  ready  as  soldier  to  range  in  platoon  i 

The  Turks  call  this  bird  friend  and  brother;  of  coorse,  it  ismuph 

respected ;  a  variety,  most  probably,  of  the  stork.  Mr.SooTHBT 

has  described  these  birds,  and  tiie  BUtern*8  Booming^  iu  the 

following  lines : 

«  The  cranes  upon  the  mosque 

Kept  their  night  clatter  still ; 

When  through  the  gate  the  early  traveller  past* 

And  when  at  evening  o'er  the  swampy  plain 

The  BitUrn'8  Boom  came  far. 

Distinct  in  darkness  seen— - 

Above  the  low  horizon's  lingering  light 

Rose  the  near  ruins  of  Old  Babylon." 

Thalaba,  vol.  i.  page  iS4. 

(^^)  Order,   PiCiC,    (Ltnit.)   Hoopoe,    the   Common,  the 

Crested,  the  Grand  Promerops,  Sec, 

The  genus  Upupa,  (Linn.)  Hoopoe,  or  Hoop,  consists  of 
ten  or  more  species  scattered  over  the  warmer  climates  of  the 
globe.  They  have  an  arched,  long,  slender,  convex,  a  little 
compressed,  and  somewhat  obtuse,  bill ;  nostrils  small,  at  the 
base  of  the  bill ;  tongue  obtuse,  entire,  triangular,  very  short ; 
feet  formed  for  walking.    The  following  are  the  chief:     ' 

The  Epopsy  or  Common-Hoopoe,  is  often  seen  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  is  a  beautiful  bird,  in  length  twelve  inches,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  enormous  tuft  of  feathers,  which  rises  perpendi- 
cularly from  the  crown  of  tiie  head,  and  which  it  can  erect 
or  depress  at  pleasure.  The  crest  feathers  are  brown,  tipt  with 
black ;  the  back,  scapulars,  and  wings,  are  crossed  with  broad 
barspf  ivhite  and  black ;  breast  and  belJy  white.  Found  all  over 
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Aad^  proiid  of  bis  plumage  and  proud  of  hia  air, 
He  mingled  with  birds  at  once  splendid  and  rare. 

■  < 

the  ancient  continent, '  from  Lapland  and  Sweden,  to  the 
Orcades,  the  Canaries,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tn 
Europe  they  are  birds  of  passage,  and  are  seen  among  those  fast 
crowds  of  birds  which  twice  a-year  pass  the  biand  of  Malta. 
Their  food  is  insects;  their  flesh  smells  strongly  of  mask  -,  they 
baild  in  holes  of  rotten  trees,  or  in  old  walls,  occasionally  in  this 
country ;  eggs  from  two  to  seven. 

The  P«ratfi«ca,  or  CftESTliD  Hoopoe,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrash,  and  weighs  from  two  to  four  ounces  v  length  nineteen 
inches ;  two  of  the  tail  feathisrs  very  long ;  inhabits  India.  So 
large  a  crest,  added  to  a  creature  of  so  diminutive  a  siae,  renders 
this  bird  one  of  the  most  fantastical  of  the  feathered  tribe. 
The  crest  consists  of  two  rows  of  feathers  equidistant;  the 
whole  of  these  feathers  are  red,  and  terminate  with  a  bhick  spot ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  grey,  with  a  tinge  of  brown, 
varied  witfa  transverse  waves  of  dirty  white ;  the  wings  and 
tail  are  black,  undulated  with  bars  of  white.  Some  varieties  of 
this  bird  in  Europe;  a  distinct  species  in  Madagascar  and  the 
Cape.  When  tamed,  shews  great  attachment  to  its  master; 
when  fully  domesticated,  eats  either  bread  or  raw  flesh.  A  va- 
riety in  Egypt  excellent  food. 

The  Superba,  or  Orand-Promerops,  is  one  of  the  most  fich, 
splendid,  and  singular  in  plumage  of  the  whole  tril^e  of  birds. 
It  is  the  size  of  a  pigeon  in  body,  but  measures  nearly  four  feet 
in  length.  Hind  part  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  belly 
glossy  green ;  the  rest  of  the  upper  parts  black,  changing  to 
?iolet;  inhabits  New  Guinea.  There  is  a  beautiful  coloured 
engraving  of  this  bird  in  Dr.  Latham's  work:  it  is  not  easily 
described. 

The  Mexicana,  or  Mexican  Promerops,  is  the  size  of  a 
song  thrush ;  inhabits  Mexico.  The  Papueruiay  or  New  Guinea 
Brown  Promerops,  is  twenty-two  inches  long ;  inhabits  New 
Guinea* 
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Timid  Rollers  (^'),  in  robes  ting'd  with  red  and 

with  blue,   . 
To  clamour  devoted,  came  also  a  few. 
The  Nuthatch  {^)  was  whistling  while  climbing  the 

trees, 
Intent  more  on  pleasing  himself  than  to  please. 

(>')  Order,  PiCiE,  (Lhm,)  Rollsr,  the  Garrulovs. 

The  genus  Coracias,  (iMn.)  or  Roller,  consists  of  nearly 
thirty  species  scattered  over  the  globe :  the  characteristics  are, 
a  sharp-edged  bill,  bent  at  the  point,  base  without  feathers; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  bifid ;  legs  short  -,  feet  formed  for  walking. 
The  most  deserving  notice  is 

The  Gormto,  Garrulous,  or  Common  RolleRi  occasionally 
fonnd  in  England,  but  more  commonly  on  various  parts  of  the 
European  continent,  particularly  in  Germany,  Sicily,  and 
Malta,  where  it  is  sold  in  the  markets  and  poulterers*  shops.  It 
is  the  size  of  a  jay  ;  length  twelve  inches  and  half;  its  general 
plumage  is  blue ;  back  red ;  quill  feathers  black,  primary  quill 
feathers  beneath  blue ;  middle  tail  feathers  dirty  green,  the  rest 
blue.  It  is  remarkably  clamorous,  gregarious,  migratory  and 
timid ;  builds  in  trees,  particularly  the  beech ;  feeds  on  insects, 
frogs,  nuts,  and  corn.  Eggs  pale  green,  with  numerous  dusky 
spots.  Inhabits  Africa  and  Syria,  as  well  as  Europe.  The 
rest  of  the  species  do  not  very  essentially  differ* 

(8<5)  Order,  PiciR,  (Linn.)  Nuthatch. 

The  genus  Sitta,  (Ltitn.^  or  Nuthatch,  consists  of  more 
than  twenty  species;  distinguished  by  a  subulate,  roundish, 
straight,  entire  bill,  the  upper  mandible  a  little  longer,  com- 
pressed and  angular  at  the  tip ;  tongue  jagged,  short,  the  tip 
homy ;  nostrils  small,  covered  with  bristles ;  feet  gressorial ; 
hind-toe  long.    They  are  chiefly  natives  of  America  and  the 
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The  BusTA  BD,  (^')huge  Rasor,  with  gular  pouch  long. 
With  legs  formed  for  running  and  beak  that  is  strong. 

West  Indies,  a  few  of  the  Cape,  and  oae  of  Europe ;  tliis  last  is 
denominated — 

The  furopcM,  Nuthatch,  NuH^bber^  or  fVoodenteker,  h 
about  the  size  of  a  sparrow;  in  length  nearly  six  inches;  it  is 
cinereous,  beneath  reddish ;  tail  feathers  black  j  the  four  lateral 
ones  beneath  tipt  with  white}  bill  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long ;  another  variety  less  in  sise*  It  is  common  in  some  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  remaining  all  the  year;  it  is  said,  not 
seen  in  Cornwall  nor  very  far  north.  It  creeps  up  and  down 
the  tnmks  of  trees,  and  bnihb  in  their  hollows.  If  the  entrance 
of  the  bole  be  too  large,  it  artfully  fills  it  up  with  clay  till  it 
admits  only  its  own  body.  Eggs  six  or  seven,  white,  spotted 
with  rust  colour,  and  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  great  titmouse. 
The  nest  is  used  as  a  magazine  for  winter  provisions,  and  a  re- 
treat during  the  uight.  Their  usual  food  is  nuts,  the  shclU  of 
which  they  break  with  their  bills ;  in  defect  of  such  food  they 
eat  insects  and  their  lanw.  The  notes  of  this  bird  are  various ; 
in  the  spring  it  has  a  loud  shrill  whistle ;  in  tlie  autumn  a  double 
reiterated  cry ;  it  is  also  said  to  sing  in  the  night. 

There  is  a  beautiful  poem  called  the  Filbert,  written,  I  be* 
Hove,  by  South bt,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Afmmai  Anthology,  1799,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  this  bird : 

<*  Enough  of  dangers  and  of  enemies 
Hath  nature's  wisdom  for  the  worm  ordained ; 
Him  may  the  Nuihaichy  piercing  with  strong  bill. 
Unwittingly  destroy,  or  to  his  hoard 
The  squirrel  bear,  at  leisure  to  be  crack'd." 

(>7)  OnnER,  GALLiNiB,  (LdUh.)  Bustard,  the  Oriat,  the 

Little,  the  Thick-kmbed. 

The  gema  Otis,  {Unn,)  or  Bustard,  consists  of  seventeen 
species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.    The  cbaracteri^ 
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Whose  presence  this  Island  regards  now  as  rare, 
Cam^,  also,  to  visit  the  Lord  of  the  Air. 

ties  of  the  tribe  are,  bill  strong,  a  little  incnrvated ;  toes  thrte 
before,  none  behind ;  legs  long,  and  naked  above  the  knees. 
The  following,  foond  in  this  country,  are  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  describe. 

The  TwrdHf  or  Orbat*Bv8TARD,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of 
the  British  birds,  sometimes  weighing  as* much  as  thirty  pounds; 
found  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  and  inhabits  also  tlie  open 
plains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Its  colour  is  wave^^potted 
with  black,  and  rufous;  beneath  white;  length  four  feet;  fe- 
male not  so  large,  weighing  about  twelve  pounds  ;  she  has  alto, 
different  shades  of  colour.  The  male  has  a  long  pouch,  be* 
finning  under  the  tongue,  and  reaching  to  the  breast,  capable 
of  holding  several  quarts  of  water,  supposed  to  be  for  supplying 
the  hen  whilst  sitting  on  the  young,  before  they  can  fly  with  that 
fluid.  It  feeds  on  grains  and  herbs;  is  solitary,  shy,  and  timid; 
flies  heavily,  but  runs  swiftly;  is  quick  of  sight  and  hearinf ; 
layS)  two  pale  olive-brown  eggs,  with  darker  spots,  in  a  bole 
scraped  in  the  ground.  In  autumn  they  are  gregarious,  when 
they  leave  the  open  downs  for  more  sheltered  sitnatfons.  The 
eggs  are  eagerly  sought  after,  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  under 
hens:  they  have  been  reared  thus  in  Wiltshire.  As  they  are 
very  valuable  birds,  and  eagerly  sought  after,  they  are.  become 
scarce ;  they  are  still  said  to  exist  on  some  of  tl^e  Wiltshire 
downs,  but,  from  the  latest  information  which  I  can  collect, 
this  may  be  doubted.  From  a  paper  lately  read  before  the 
Linneau  Society  by  Messrs.  Shbpfard  and  Whitear,  it  ap- 
pears, however,  that  they  now  breed  in  the  open  parts  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Mr.  Hardy, of  Norwich,  has  domesticated 
thb  bird,  whether  with  advantage  to  Its  more  productive  powers 
we  are  not  informed. 

TetraXf  Little-Bustard,  or  Field'Bustard,  is   about  the 
aiie  of  «  pheasant)  bemg  in  length  seventeen  inches ;  the  bad 
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Of  Game*  he  the  monarch ,  whom  often,  of  yore, 
The  hunter  pttrsu'd  over  mountain  and  moor. 

scapulars  and  wings  are  ferruginous^  mottled  with  brown,  and 
crossed  with  black  lines;  great  quills  black,  white  at  the  base; 
secondaries  white ;  beneath  white.  Rarely  found  in  tbiii 
country;  more  common  on  the  European  continent,  particularly 
France,  where  it  is  a  delicacy.  Eggs  said  to  be  grieen,  and 
four  or  five  in  number, 

The  (Eniedemus,  THiCK-KifBEb.6u8TARD,  fkfme-Curtew,  or 
Nor/oUc'Pbver,  is  arranged  by  Linnaeus  under  the  genus  Chara-^ 
drius,  or  Plover ;  in  compliance  with  later  ornithologists,  it  is 
placed  nnder  this  head.  The  general  appearance  of  this  bird  is 
greyiah;  two  first  quill  feathers  bla<:k,  white  in  the  middle. 
Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Migrates  to  this  country, 
being  found  here  the  latter  end  of  April;  frequents  open  hilly 
situations,  corn-fields,  heaths,  warrens.  Lays  two  eggs,  of  a 
light  brown  colour,  blotched  with  dusky,  on  the  bare  groood. 
Feeds  on  insects,  worms,  and  reptiles.  They  leave  this  country 
in  October.    The  male  makes  a  piercing  shrill  cry. 

*  The  following  are  now  the  chief  of  the  birds  in  this  country 
by  law  denominated  Game  :  Partridges,  PheasanU,  Woodcocks^ 
Snipes,  Quails,  Land-rails,  Heath-fowl,  commonly  called  Black- 
game  ;  Grous,  called  Red-game  and  Moor-game.  But  there  are 
laws  also,  now  become  a  kind  of  dead -letter,  for  the  protection 
of  the  eggs  of  Cranes,  Biitours,  Herons,  Bustards,  Shovelards, 
Mallards,  Teals,  or  other  Wildfowl,  There  is  also  a  particular 
law  for  the  protection  of  the  eggs  of  Pheasants,  Partridges,  and 
Swans.  Bustards  are  also  forbidden  to  be  killed  between  the 
first  of  March  and  the  first  of  September ;  Partridges,  Pheasants, 
and  Heaih-fowl,  are  also  similarly  protected ;  and  destroying 
Wild  Ducks,  Teal,  Widgeons,  or  other  Waier-fowl,  in  any  fen, 
Jake,  broad-water,  or  other  resort  for  wild-fowl,  during  the 
moulting  season,  namely,  between  the  first  of  June  and  the 
first  of  Oetober,  subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  5s. 
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Degrading  employment  such  toils  of  the  6hase ; 
May  wisdom  supply  a  more  glorious  race! 
The  Wrynecks(**)  contorting,  the  Cuckoo  pursued; 
And,  as  long  as  they  chose,  a  few  Turtle-Doves 
coo'd. 

There  were  formerly  great  flocks  of  bustards  in  this  coaotrj, 
upon  the  wastes  and  in  woods,  where  they  were  hoDted  by 
greyhounds,  and  easily  taken.  They  have  been  latterly  recom* 
mended  to  be  bred  as  domestic  fowls,  and,  to  those  who  desire 
novelty,  the  bustard  seems  to  be  peculiarly  an  object  for  pro* 
pagation ;  the  flesh  is  delicious ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  good 
feeding  and  domestication  might  stimulate  them  to  lay  more 
eggs. 

(*s)  Ordbr,  Pic^,  (Liiiii.)  Wryneck. 

The  genus  Yunx,  (lAwn,)  or  Wryneck,  consists  of  one  spe- 
cies only,  as  follows : 

Ttie  Torquilkif  Wryneck,  Lang-tongue^  Enan^-Hunter,  or 
Cuckoo's  Maiden^  is  a  beautiful  bird  about  seven  inches  long; 
it  has  a  smooth-pointed,  a  little  incurved,  weak  bill;  feet 
climbers;  tolonr  grey,  varied  with  brown  and  blackish;  belly 
reddish  white,  with  blackish  spots ;  tail  feathers  waved,  with 
black  spots,  streaks,  and  bars ;  the  whole  plumage  a  mixture  of 
grey,  black,  and  tawny.  It  arrives  in  tliis  country  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  March.  Its  chief  food  is  ants  and 
their  eggs,  which  it  takes  with  the  tongue.  The  name  Wryneck 
has  been  given  to  it  from  the  awkward  contortions  of  its  head 
and  neck ;  it  also  erects  the  feathers  of  the  head  in  a  terrific 
manner.  It  makes  a  noise  very  much  like  the  smaller  species  of 
hawks.  It  quits  this  country  about  September,  at  which  time 
it  grows  very  fat,  and  is  then  esteemed  a  delicacy  :  it  has 
sometimes  been  called  an  ortolan,  from  its  resemblance  to  that 
delicate  bird. 

"The  Welsh,'' says  Mr.  Gisborne,  *<  consider  the  Wrytuek 
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Mergansers   (^)  came  maQy,  with  fish  in  their 

throaty 
By  gluttony  prompted  their  bodies  to  bloat. 

at  the  forerunner  or  senrant  of  the  cnckoo ;  the  Swedes  regard 
it  in  the  same  light ;  in  the  midland  conutrles  of  England  the 
eommon  people  call  it  the  Cuekoo'i  MMim."  Is  this  one  of  the 
hirds  to  which  I  have  allnded  as  sometimes  seen  accompanying 
tile  cnckoo  ?    See  the  note  on  the  cnckoo. 

'*  In  sober  browii 
Drest,  bat  with  nature's  tenderest  pencil  tonch'd^ 
Tbe  icffftuek  lier  monotonous  complaint 
Continues;  harbinger  of  her  who  deom'd 
Never  the  sympathetic  joy  to  know 
That  warms  the  mother  cowering  o'er  her  yeangt 
A  stranger  robs,  and  to  that  strangef's  leve 
Her  egg  commits  annaturaU'' 

Gisborne's  9VaUc$  in  a  ForitU 

(^  Order,  AnssriTs,  (lAtm,)  Meroahsbr,  Ooosaii dbr^ 

Smew,  Duh  Ditbr,  &c.  , 

The  genua  MERGUS,(LtNii.)  or  Merganser,  consists  of  six  or 
more  species,  five  of  which  are  common  to  this  country,  the  rest 
to  Europe  and  America.  They  have  a  toothed,  slender,  cylin- 
drical bill,  hooked  at  the  point ;  nostrils  small  oval ;  feet  four^ 
toed,  three  before  palmate;  hind  toe  furnished  with  a  fin. 
Most  of  the  species  are  of  a  middle  size,  between  that  of  a 
goose  and' a  duck.  They  swallow  with  voracity  fishes  that  are 
too  large  fo  enter  entire  into  tbe  stomacli,  and  hence,  while  one 
end  is  digesting,  the  other  often  remains  in  the  throat.  They 
are  said  to  be  the  most  destructive  of  all  birds  which  plunder 
the  waters;  their  flesh  is  very  indifferent  food.  Tbe  following 
are  the  chief :  v 

The  Merganser,  or  Goosander,  is  white,  snbcrested ;  head, 
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There  were  Cormorants  stretching  their  necks  as   |  f 

they  flew ; 
And  the  White  Nun  of  beauty,  nam'd  vulgarly  Smew. 
The  Dun-Diver,  too,  from  a  far  northern  lake, 
With  th6  Goosander  came  of  the  glee  tp  partake. 


neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and  wings  glossy  black ;  tail 
cinereons.  Feeds  on  fi^  ;  flesh  rancid.  Foqud  in  oor  riven 
and  lakes  in  severe  winters,  but  retires  to  more  northern  lati- 
tudes to  breed.  It  is  said  to  be  foond  in  the  Hebrides  in 
summer,  and  to  continue  in  the  Orkn^s  the  whole  year.  It  is 
found  also  on  the  European  continent,  in  Asia,  Greenland,  and 
some  parts  of  America. 

The  Minuius,  Minute-Merganser,  Minute^SmeWf  Weead 
OHft,  Red'headed  Smew,  or  Loughs  Dieer,  is  aboot  the  size  of  a 
teal ;  colour  brown  ash,  beneath  white.  Not  often  met  with 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  then  only  in  severe  winters. 

The  Serratw^  R^Breastbd  Merganser,  RedJbrtmUi 
Goosander^  Leaser'toathed  Di/oer^  or  SenUOf  has  a  pendent  cfest, 
breast  varied  with  reddish ;  length  twenty  inches ;  seen  occa- 
sionally in  the  south  of  England;  more  frequently  in  the 
north;  said  to  breed  in  Holland;  found  also  in  Russia  and 
Siberia. 

The  Castor  f  Dun -Diver,  or  SparkUng-Fowl,  is  twenty-five 
inches  long ;  found  in  the  north  of  England ;  and  in  Germany, 
and  in  the  lakes  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Albellus,  Smew,  or  White^Nun,  has  the  body  white;  back 
and  temples  black ;  wings  variegated ;  rather  larger  that  a 
teal;  found  occasionally  in  this  country;  but  mostly  inhabits 
the  northern  lakes.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole 
tribe. 

The  Imperialis,  or  Imperial  Goosander,  is  varied  with 
black,  brown,  and  grey;  size  of  a  goose ;  inhabits  Sardinia. 
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The  grey-brown  Austrian  Phatikcole  ('®)  strutted 

along; 
The  shrew'd  Oyster*catcher  C^)  made  one  oi  the 

throng ; 

C^)  Order,  Qkallm,  (ImK)  PRATivcof.E,  tlie  Austrian, 

the  Senegal^  the  Spottio. 
The  sr^Nitf  OlarbolA)  (Laf A.)  or  Pratincole,  consists ^f 
aeven-ftpecies ;  they  have  a  strong,  stoat,  straight  bill,  hooked 
at  the  tip ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill  linear,  oblique ;  gape 
of  the  moatfa  large;  feet  fonMoed ;  toes  long,  slender,  connected 
at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  tall  forked.  The  followmg  are  the 
ctiief :  the  Auttriaea,  or  AtiSTRiAN  pRATnrcoiiB,  is  above  grey« 
bP0#n,  collar  black ;  chin  and  throat  white;  breast  and  belly 
reddish  grey;  abont  nine  inches  long.  Poor  other  varieties; 
thrae  inhabit  the  heatlis  of  Earope,  near  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
two  fonnd  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Feeds  oil  worms  and 
aqoatic  insects ;  is  very  noisy  and  clamorous.  The  Sen^ajknaii, 
or  Sbhegaj:.  Pratincole,  is  entirely  brokn ;  nine  and  a  half 
iDcfaes  long ;  foand  in  Senegal  and  Siberia;  The  Natfia,  or 
Spotted  Prathtcoie,  is  brown  spotted  with  ^iHiite ;  size  of 
fie  ilasfrioM ;  inhabits^  Germany. 

(31)  Orubu,  GRALLiE,  (ZiiitJi.)  Otster-Catchbr. 
The  genua  H^matopus,  (Linn.)  or  Oyster-Catcher,  con- 
sists of  foar  species,  of  which  the  Ostralgeua^  Sea-Pie,  Oyster- 
Catcher,  Pied  Oyster-Catchbr,  Pt€ne(,  or  OUve^  is  the 
chief.  It  has  a  compressed  bill,  the  tip  an  eqnal  wedge; 
nostril  linear;  tongue  a  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  bill; 
feet  formed  for  rnnning;  toes  three,  no  back  toe  ;  body  some- 
times  totally  black :  frequently  bead,  neck,  and  body,  above 
black,  beneath  white;  inhabits  almost  every  shore;  common  on 
the  sea  coasts  of  this  country  ;  about  sixteen  inches  long;  feeds 
on  marine  worms  and  insects,  but  chiefly  on  oysters  and  limpets, 
which  it  obtains  from  the  shells  with  great  dexterity.    It  roake« 
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The  Auk  (**)  for  stupidity  ever  renown'd  ; 

And  PuFFiKS,  and  Terns,  too,  in  numbers  abound. 

no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs,  which  are,  generally,  oltvaceoni 
brown,  on  the  bare  ground,  above  higb*water  mark.  It  is  easily 
tamed  when  young,  and  has  been  known  to  attend  ducks  and 
other  poultry  to  feed  and  shelter* 

(}*)  Ordbr,  Anbsrbs,  (Liim.)  Auk,  Razor-Bill,  Poffir, 

Pemguxn,  SiC. 

The  gemu  Alca,  (Umh»)  Auk,  consists  of  more  than  ten  spe- 
cies; the  foUowuig  are  its  cbaracteriAlics ;  bill  toothless,  short; 
lower  mandible  gibbous  near  the  ba^e  ;  nostrils  linear;  tongae 
almost  as  long  as  the  bill;  toes  three,  forward,  webbed,  none 
behind.  Its  colour  is  nearly  uniform*  above  black,  beneath 
white ;  body  shaped  like  a  duck's*  It  is  chiefly  an  inhabitaal 
of  the  arctic  seas;  very  stupid;  builds  in  rabbit  holes  and 
fissures  of  rocks;  lays  one  egg.    ThQ  following  deserve  notice. 

The  Pica,  or  BlacktRilled  Auk,  i»  the  shape  and  siae  of  the 
Baz9r4nll^  and  found  on  our  codsts  in  the  winter  season* 

The  Tordo,  Razor-bill,  Auk,  OmmoH'Amk,  or  Jlfiirre, 
weighs  about  twenty-seven  ounces;  is,  in  length,  eighteen 
inches.  Bill  two  inches  long,  from  the  corner  of  the  month, 
much  compressed  sideways,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  at 
the  largest  part,  much  arched  and  hooked  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  mandible;  all  the  npper  parts  of  the  bird  are  a  dusky  black, 
beneath  white.  This  bird  is  not  seen  in  this  country  in  the 
vrinter,  but  repairs  to  our  rocky  coasts  in  the  spring,  where  it 
lays  one  very  large  egg,  size  of  a  turkey's,  of  a  dirty  white  co- 
lour, blotched  with  brown  and  dusky,  on  the  projecting  shelves 
of  the  highest  rocks,  where  the  birds  may  be  seen  by  hundreds 
in  a  row,  and  where  they  may  be  taken  up  and  replaoed ;  such 
appears  to  be  their  great  stupidity.  Feeds  on  small  fish,  par- 
ticularly sprats.  The  eggs  of  this  bird,  and  of  the  foolish 
guillemot,  are  an  article  of  trade  in  several  of  the  Scottish 
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The  WiLD-G£ESE»  in  triangle- troops,  from  the  fen. 
With  wing  slow  and  steady,  flew  over  the  glen. 

itiM  ;  they  are  ased  for  refining  sugar.  They  are  also  eaten  by 
the  natives ;  they  are  obtained  by  suspending  a  person  to  a  rope 
from  the  tops  of  the  clifis. 

The  Aretica,  Puffin,  Ctmliemelf  Ijunda  Btmger,  Mullet ^  BoU 
tle-noae.  Pope,  Marrot,  or  Sea-Parrot ^  of  which  there  are  two  va- 
rieties, i^,  in  length,  about  twelve  inches;  it  inhabits  the  northern 
seas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  vast  flocks;  body  black, 
cheeks, breasts,  and  belly,  white;  bill  red;  legs  red.  Feeds 
on  fish  and  sea-weed;  flesh,  except  when  very  yoang«  rank. 
Appears  on  onr  rocky  coasts  in  April ;  egg  one,  which  it .  lays 
in  the  crevice  of  a  rock  or  in  rabhit  burrows;  also  burrows  oc- 
casionally like  rabbits,  in  order  to  lay  its  egg.  The  young  are 
sometimes  caught  with  ferrets;  they  are  preserved  pickled. 
They  are  found  on  Dover  cliffs,  where  it  is,  indiscriminately 
with  the  Razor-bill,  called  fViUock ;  off  the  cpast  of  Anglesea, 
&c.  They  leave  our  coasts  together  with  the  RaEor-blll  and 
Guillemot  in  September. 

The  winter  haunts  of  these  birds  have  been  heretofore  merely 
conjectured.  The  late  voyagers  to  the  arctic  regions,  however, 
inform  ns  that  they  are  found  in  great  numbers  ou  the  open 
waters  of  the  polar  seas ;  that  they  there  feed  on  insects ;  and 
where  also  they  furnished  the  navigators  with  an  agreeable 
repast. 

The  JmpeiMM,  Orbat-Auk,  or  Penguin^  inhabits  Europe  and 
America;  is  three  feet  long;  timid;  cannot  fly,  but  dives  admi- 
rably ;  feeds  on  fishes ;  head,  neck,  back,  and  wings,  glossy 
black;  wings  short,  as  though  mere  rudiments;  legs  black. 
Fonnd  only  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom;  said 
to  breed  on  St.  Kilda.  Egg  one,  white;  six  inches  long; 
sometifftes  irregularly  marked  or  blotched  witli  ferniginons,  and 
bhick  at  the  larger  end. 

Tl^e  AUe,  Little-Auk,  or  Greentani-Dwe,  is  rather  larger 
than  a  blackbird ;  its  plumage  is  g^enerally  black  above,  beneath 
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The  Petrels,  ('^)  those   storm*birds  which  s£ 

afFnght, 
Their  oil  spouted  out  with  apparent  delight. 

white.  Seen  uccasionally  in  tbis  country;  but  comn] 
Greenland,  where  it  breeds ;  eggs  two,  binish  white,  sis 
pigeon's. 

(33) Order,  A N8RRES,(Littft*)p£TRELthe Giant,  the  St( 
the  Broau-biixbi|,  the  Fulmar,  tlie  Shearwater, 

The  genns  Procellaria,  (Unn,)  or  Petrel,  con 
abent  thirty  species ;  three,  the  Pelagica,  or  Sturmy-Pi 
the  Puffinus,  or  Shearwater,  and  the  GlaciaH^,  or  Fu 
arc  fonud  in  this  country.  The  characteristics  of  the  trii 
a  strait  bill  bent  at  tlie  end  ;  nostrils  in  one  tube  ;  legs  n 
little  above  the  knee.  Toes  three,  forward,  webbed;  : 
behind  instead  of  aback  toe.  They  live  chiefly  at  Set 
have  the  faculty  of  spouting  from  their  bills,  to  a  consid 
distance,  a  large  quantity  of  pure  oil.  They  feed  on  the 
dead  whales  and  other  fishes. 

The  Giganteay  Giant-Petrel,  or  Mother  Cary^s  Goosey 
largest  of  the  Petrel  genusj  being  in  length  forty  inches,  a 
pands  seven  feet ;  body  above  pale  brown,  mottled  with 
white,  beneath  white.  Found  at  the  Isle  of  Desolation,  auc 
places  in  high  soathern  latitudes ;  most  active  in  storms  or 
approach  of  them.  It  visits  also,  occasionally,  the  no 
hemisphere.     Feeds  en  flesh  and  fish.     Flesh  said  to  be  | 

The  P^te^tVrt,  Stormy-Petrel,  S/orm-/ncA,  Little  ^ 
H^itch,  or  Mother-Cary*a'Chicken ;  in  some  provinces  ca 
believe,  Sea-swallow^  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  siz< 
flight,  is  not  unlike  a  swallow.  It  is  above  black,  h 
£ooty  brown,  or  dusky  ;  rump  white  :  another  variety  havi 
*wing  coverts  spotted  with  green;  inhabits  most  seas  fth 
excellent  divers,  and  are  said  to  breed  in  some  of  our  no 
inlands.  They  are  seen  in  vast  nnmbets  all  over  the  a 
ocean,  and  wiH  follow  a  ship  far  many  days ;  except  at  hn 
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TbeSPAAROW-HAWK,  also,  seem'd  pleas'd  to  be  there; 
His  garden  to-day  did  not  ask  for  his  care. 

time,  seldom  seen  near  the  shore ;  braves  Uie  utmost  ftiry  of  the 
stoim,  skimming  along  with  great  velocity  among  the  waves  ^ 
'if seen  hovering  round  the  sterns  of  vessels,:  a  presage  of  foul 
weather.  Seen  occasionally  on  the  various  coasts  of  this 
coQBtry,  i|nd  sometimes  far  inland.  One  was  lately  taken  at 
Ytrmoulhy  Norfolk ;  when  killed^  oil  issued  from  the  nostrils. 
'*  Here  ran  the  iiormy^petrels  on  the. waves 

As  though  tiiey  were  the  shadows  of  themselves. — 
.   They  ploughed  not,  sow'd  not,  gathered  not  in  barns, 

Yet  harvests  inexbaastible  they  reaped 

In  the  prolific  furrows  of  the  main ; 

Or  from  its  sunless  caverns  brought  to  light 

Treasures  for  which  contending  kings  might  war: 

From  the  rough  shell  they  pick'd  the  luscious  food. 

And  left  a  prince's  ransom  in  the  pearL*' 

MoNTtsoMERY's  Pglicun  Island, 
The  Ptc^imtf,  Shearwater,  Shearwaier'Petrel,  MankS'PujfiRy 
or  liyre,  is  black  above»  beneath  white ;  length  fifteen  inches : 
another  variety,  above  cinereous,  beneath  white;  inhabits 
southern  and  antarctic  seas  ;  found  also  in  the  Hebrides, 
Orkney  Isles,  and  the  Calf  of  Man^  where  they  breed ;  egg  one/ 
white,  laid  in  a  rabbit  burrow  or. other  bole.  The  young  are 
taken  in  Augost^  salted  and  barrelled,  and,  when  boiled,  eaten 
wUh  potatoes.  The  yonng  of  these,  and  some  other  of  the  spe- 
cies, are  fed  by  the  oih  discharged  from  their  stomachs.  Mir 
gmtes  from  the  Scottish  isles  in  autamn. 

The  VUUttti^  or  B«oad-billbd  Petrel,  is  bluish  ash»  be- 
neath white ;  inhabits  the  antarctic  seatf ;  twelve  inches  long  i 
flies  in  nnmerous  fiocks.  The  Utinatrix  is  blackish-^brown  ;.be- 
neatb  white ;  dives  dexteroiisly ;  inhabits  round  New  Zealand 
in  namerous  flocks ;  eight  and  a  half  inches  long. 
The  GkutUHif  Fulmar-Petrel,  or  Fulmar ,  is  whitish,  back 
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There  were  Moor- Hek8(^'^)  and  Pidappers,  many 

a  Coot. 
The  Willow-wren  touch'd,  with  much  taste,  too, his 

lute. 

boary;  another  Tariety  with  bkickish  wings;  size  of  a  gnlL 
Rarely  seen  on  onr  sonthern  coasts,  batfreqnent  in  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  breeds  at  St.  Rilda,  and  sap- 
plies  the  inhabitants  with  a  large  quantity^  of  oil,  which  is  used 
for  culinary  as  well  as  medical  pnrposes;  egg  one,  large,  white* 
Feeds  on  the  most  oily  fishes.  It  is  also  found  in  New  Zealand, 
and  affords  food,  feathers  for  beds,  oil  for  lamps,  and  a  medicine 
in  almost  every  disease  incident  to  the  New  Zealanders;  it  is 
found  also  iu  various  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(34)  Order,  GRALLiB,  (Ltim.)  Coot  the  Common,  the 
Greater,  tlie  Moor;  Gallinulb,  the  Purple,  the 
Crowing,  &c. 

The  genua  Fulica,  (limi.)  or  Coot,  consists  of  forty  or  more 
species,  including  several  of  the  birds  termed  Gallinulks. 
Among  which  the  Chlcrofma,  or  Moor*Hbn,  will  be  foond. 
Tliis  tribe  of  birds  frequent  waters ;  feed  on  worms,  insects, 
and  small  fishes ;  the  body  is  compressed,  bill  thick,  and  bent  in 
towards  the  top,  the  upper  mandible  reaching  far  np  the  fore- 
head ;  wings  and  tail  short,  llie  Galmnulbs  have  the  feet 
cleft,  the  wings  short  and  concave.  The  Coots  have  the  toes 
surrounded  by  a  scolloped  membrane ;  the  mandibles  equal ; 
nostrils  oval,  narrow,  and  short.  The  GaUinuleSf  therefore,  are 
to  be  dbtinguished  by  clrft  feet ;  the  Cooia  by  phnuUe  feet.  Dr. 
Latham  has  separated  these  into  dlstkict  genera; — seethe 
Introduction.    The  foUowmg  are  the  chief: 

The  ChloropuSf  Common-Gallinule,  Moor^Hen^  Cowmoa 
Water  HeUf  More'Ben^  Marsk'Hen^  Cuddy,  or  ilfoor-Cop!,  has  a 
blackish  body,  or  sooty  mixed  with  olive,  beneath  ash-colonr ; 
bill  reddish  towards  the  base  $  sides  red.    Inhabits  Europe  and 
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Some  dark,  soQty  GALLiNtJL£Sy  known  by  cleft  feet, 
Were  there,  too,  the  Aquiline  Monarch  to  greet. 

America,  and  aho  this  country.  Fonrteen  inches  long.  Flies 
with  ilifliciiltj,  bnt  runs  and  swims  \«ell;  bnilds  near  the  water 
side,  on  low  trees  or  shrnbs ;  strikes  with  its  bill  like  a  hen; 
eggs  dirty  wbitiinh,  spotted  with  rnst-colonr,  from  six  to  ten  in 
nnmbcr,  whieh  it  lays  twice  or  thrice  a  year.  Time  of  incnfoa- 
tion  three  weeks ;  the  yonng  take  to  the  water  immediately  on 
being  hatched.  Abounds  in  the  f^nny  districts  of  England ; 
flesh  delicions. 

Of  the  Aira,  Coot,  Common-Coot,  or  BM-Coet,  there  are 
five  Tarieties ;  one  with  a  blackish  body ;  another  black  with 
white  wings;  another  entirely  bliick ;  another  brown,  but  the 
chin,  belly,  and  primary  quill  feathers  white;  head  spotted 
with  wiiite,  the  upper  mandible  red ;  another  white,  with  a  few 
spots  on  the  head  and  wings.  This  species  inhabits  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America ;  length  fifteen  inches,  and  is  frequent  in 
this  country  in  many  of  onr  lakes,  rivers,  and  large  ponds, 
forming  a  floating  nest  among  the  flags.  Eggs  six,  or  more, 
dirty  white,  sprinkled  with  minute  rusty  spots.  The  young, 
when  hatched,  very  deformed;  runs  along  the  water;  swims 
and  dives  dexterously;  feeds  on  insects,  fishes,  and  seeds;  in 
winter  ofteA  repairs  to  the  sea.  They  are  occasionally  sold  in 
onr  markets;  flavour  rather  fishy.  It  breeds  in  Norfolk  in 
considerable  numbers,  where  large  gulls  attack  and  devour 
them.  The  Coot  is  soon  reconciled  to  confinement,  and  be- 
comes domestic. 

This  bird,  if  deprived  of  water  in  which  to  pass  the  night, 
will  roost,  as  other  land  birds,  upon  any  elevated  situation :  it 
will  asceud  a  tree  with  the  activity  of  the  wren.  LinUi  Tramuet* 
vol.  xiv.  page  558. 

**Tlie  Coot  her  jet- wing  loved  to  lave, 
Rock'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  sleepless  wave." 

RooEns*s  Pleoiures  of  Bfemorf. 

L 
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LoNO-T AILED  Capons  (^')  c&me  alsoy  whose  singu- 
lar nest, 
With  its  skill  and  its  comfort  hath  tnany  impressed. 

The  Aierrmoy  or  Great br-Coot,  with  «  blackish  body,  in- 
habltSy  like  the  last,  onr  own  conntryy  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  is  by  no  means  so  common  a  bird»  It  d^era  from  the 
preceding  ehiefly  in  siae  and  the  deepness  of  its  black  colour. 

The  ParpHrfa,  or  GRowiNO-GAixiNULBy  is  purple }  inhabits 
tho  marshes  of  New  Spain,  and  crows  like  i  oock.^ 

The  PorphyriOf  Purplb-Gallinulb,  or  SnUmm,  Inhabits 
most  of  the  temperate  and  warm  places  of  the  globe;  seventeen 
inches  long ;  mad  and  neck  glossy  violet  and  violet  blue  ;  body, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  dnil  glossy  green  -,  eggs  three  or  four  y 
time  of  incubation  from  three  to  four  weeks ;  associating  with 
other  fowls,  and,  likethem,  scratching  the  ground.  It  is  docile, 
and  easily  tamed, and  is  altogether  a  curious  bird;  it  stands  on 
one  leg,  and  lifts  its  food  to  its  mouth  with  the  other;  feeds  on 
fishes,  roots,  fruits^  and  seeds. 

(3S)  Ordbr,  Pass BRB8,(LiRN.) Titmouse,  the  Lomg-tailbii, 
the  Great,  the  Blue,  or  Tomtit,  the  Marsh,  the  Beahoed, 
the  Amorous,  the  Crested,  &c. 

Thegemu  Parus,  (JLtint.)  or  Titmouse,  comprehends  nearly 
forty  species,  of  which  the  CaudaitUf  or  Long-tailed  Capom , 
is  one*  They  have  a  straight,  strong,  sharp-pointed  bill ;  nostrils 
round,  covered  with  reflected  bristles,  tobgue  truncated  ;  toes 
divided  to  their  origin,  back  toe  long  and  strong.  It  is  a  very 
fertile  tribe,  laying  sometimes  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs ;  feeds 
on  seed,  fruit,  insects,  and  a  few  on  flesh.  They  are  restless, 
bold,  and  cruel  to  birds  less  than  themselves,  and  will  attack 
such  as  are  three  times  their  own  size.  The  following  are  the 
chief: 

The  Oaidatut,  Long-tailed  Titmouse,  Long-taiied  Cigieii, 
HacJ^ttcfc,  BmU'Tomf  Bwihbarrelf  BarreUTU^  Lang^aU  3Ug, 
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Even  the  elegant  Oriole,*  in  vestuie  of  gold, 
(Go  thou  who  art  sceptic  such  birds'  nests  behold !) 
Game  to  grace,  by  his  presence,  the  redolent  spring. 
And  to  proffer  respect  to  the  Aquiline  King. 

Jjmg'taU  Pie,  MmU'ivfin,  or  Pudding'Poke^  is  the  smallest  of 
tbe  tribe ;  the  tail  looger  tbao  the  body  i  crown  white ;  greater 
wing  coverts  black,  lesser  brown,  edged  with  rosy;  length 
rather  more  than  five  inches.  For  a  description  of  its  nest  see 
the  Niitei  to  the  Introduction .  The  nest  is,  hawever,  occasionally 
varied  in  size,  form,  and  the  position  of  its  entrance.  In  a 
drawing  of  one,  a  fac-simile  of  it^  lately  obtained  for  me  by  a 
iHeod  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dover,  it  is  much  neater  ex* 
temally  than  this  nest  usually  appears:  it  looks  like  a  truncated 
Gjrlinder,  the  top  being  arch^  over,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
hole.  Eggs  smally  seventeen  or  more,  white  spotted  with  rusty ; 
sometimes  a  pure  white  without  any  spots*  Feeds  on  insects 
and  their  larvae..    Inhabits  Europe  and  this  country. 

The  Maior,  Great-Titmouse,  Ox-eye,  Great-black-heodiid 
IWiftt,  &«ek<ap,  has  the  head  blaqk,  cheeJks  white ;  back  and 
wkigs  olive  green;  rump  blue  grey;  belly  greenish  yellow; 
length  five  inches  and  three  quarters;  frequents  gardens^  bnt 
bnilds  in  woods ;  eggs  ten,  or  more,  colour  of  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Said  to  be  injurious  to  gardens  and  orchards  by  pick- 
ing off  the  tender  buds  from  trees ;  but  this  may  be  questioned. 
Inhabits  Europe^  Asia,  Africa,  aod  this  country.  Another 
variety  with  the  bill  forked,  and  crossed  as  in  the  loxia  oci^ 
viroUra,  thence  named  the  Crosa^biU  TUmauae*  Builds  in  the 
hole  of  a  wall  or  a  tree. 

The  CantktUf  Tomtit,  JBliie-TihaovM,  ^^,  or  Ht'cfeMoU,  has 
the  back  yellowisb-greeuy  tail  blue;  body,  beneath,  white- 
yellow  ;  four  and  a  half  inches  long ;  frequents  gardens  like  th^ 

*  For  an  acconut  of  the  Golden'Oriole^  see  Part  II.;  for  the 
Orioles'  nes^s ,  see  page  $3. 
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Many  Titmice  were  there  too — the  Bearded — Ae 

Great  ; 
One  whose  penduline  nest  is  commodious  and  neat. 

last ;  said  to  be  t*  very  mischievous  bird ;  breeds  in  holes  of 
walls,  and  lays  six  or  more  eggs,  similar  in  colours  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Inhabits  every  part  of  Europe,  and  well  known  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  annual  sun-flower  seed, 
destroying  it  almost  always,  if  not  prevented  long  before  it  is 
ripe.  In  food  this  bird  appears,  however,  to  be  omDivorons, 
eating  even  flesh.  Except  in  its  attacks  on  the  sun-flower  seed, 
(Helianthua  animus,)  I  am  not  aware  of  any  of  its  mischievous 
depredations  ;  although  in  som&  places  the  churchwardens  still 
pay,  I  believe,  for  tomtits'  heads  as  well  as  tliose  of  sparrows. 

The  Palustrisy  Marsh-Titmouse,  Blaek-cap,  or  LAitle  black* 
headed  Tomtit,  has  the  head  black ;  batk  cinereous ;  temples 
white.  Three  other  varieties ;  all  foond  in  this  country,  ex- 
cept one,  a  native  of  Louisiana.  It  is  rather^larger  tlian  the 
tomtit. 

The  PenduUnvSi  or  Pbhduliiie-Titmousb,  frequents  moist 
and  marshy  plaees,  and  builds  a  nest  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
purse,  with  an  opening  on  one  side,  and  attached  to  the  end  of 
some  branch  of  a  tree  hanging  over  water ;  eggs  white ;  four 
and  a  half  inches  long;  inhabits  Europe,  as  far  as  Siberia. 

The  Biarmicusy  Bearded-Titmouse,  ot  Least-Buteher^Birdf 
is  a  very  elegant  species ;  six  and  a  qnarter  inches  long ;  the  head 
is  bearded  ;  body  rufous ;  tail  longer  than  the  foody ;  suspends 
its  nest  between  three  reeds ;  inhabits  Europe  in  marshy  places, 
and  found  in  our  own  countiy. 

'TheAmatoriw,  or  Amorous-Titmousb,  is  blackish  blue,  five 
and  half  inches  lotig;  remarkable  for  the  great  affection  which 
each  sex  shows  for  each  other ;  inhabits  Northern  Asia* 

Beside  tlicse,  the  following  inhabitants  of  this  country  may 
also  be  mentioned  :  tlie  Cristaius,  or  Crested.Titmousb; 
and  the  Atei'f  or  Colemousb. 
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The  Partridges  {^%  also,  well  pleas'd  came  to 
court, 
SeciKe,  as  they  hoped,  both  from  Sportsmen  and 
Sport. 

(3^)  Order,  GALLiNi!E,(Ltiin.)  Partridge,  Grouse,  Quail, 

Ptarmigan,  Tinamou,  &c. 

The  genus  Tethao,  (Litm,)  uoder  which  the  Partridge, 
Grouse,  &e.  ar^  arranged,  consists  of  more  than  one  bondred 
and  thirty  specyles,  scattered  over  varioas  parts  of  the  wocl4; 
several  of  them  are  inhabitants  of  this  country.  The  general 
character  of  the  tribe  is  having,  near.the  eye,  a  spot  which  is 
either  naked  or  papillous,  or,  rarely,  covered  with  feathers.  It 
ha»  also  been  tlms  subdivided  :— Grouse  having  the  spot  over 
the  eye  naked;  legs  downy;  feet  in  «ome  four,  in  some  tiiree, 
teed  .-^Partridge  and  Quail,  orbits  granulated,  legs  naked ; 
the  Partridges  in  the  male  armed  with  a  spur  at  the  legs;  the 
QtuUla  destitute  of  a  spur.-^Tlie  Tinamou,  orbits  with  a  few 
feathers,  legs  naked,  four  toed,  unarmed.  Dr.  Latham  has 
described ^i«0i  species  of  the  Tinamou  (T/namtM),  fitfidy-oii« 
of  the  Partridge  (Perdix),  and  twenty-seven  of  the  Grouse 
{Tetrao),  The  following  are  tiie  chief  species  of  this  numerous 
tribe. 

The  Perdix,  Partridge,  or  Common- Partridge ,  has  under 
the  eyes  a  naked,  scarlet  spot;  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
cinereous  brown  and  black  mixed  ;  breast  brown,  tail  ferrugi* 
nous,  legs  white.  Several  varieties, — greyish  white—entirely 
white — collar  white — body  brown— cbia  and  upper  part  of  the 
throat  tawny.  Inhabits  .Europe  and  Asia,  and  well  known  in 
Ibis  country.  Length  thirteen  inches;  frequents  com  fields 
and  pastures ;  feeds  on  corn,  seeds,  and  insects ;  lays  from  four- 
teen to  twenty  or  more*  yellowish,  or  greenish  grey,  eggs, 
rather  smaller  than^a  pigeon's;  nest  on  the  ground,  in  the  dry 

*  I  once  saw  a  Partridge's  nest  with  twenty>one  eggs  in  it. 
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By  Eld  often  quoted,  by  Fame  often  said, 

That  the  young  run  away  with  the  shells  on  their  head. 

margins  of  coro-fields,  and  other  quiet  and  grassy  places,  and  little 
care  evinced  in  its  construction.  Time  of  incubation  three 
weeks.    Flesh  generally  esteemed. 

The  running  away  with  the  shell  upon  the  head,  as  mentioned  in 
the  text,  is  sometimes,  I  believe,  in  regard  to  the  -hatefaing  of 
Partridges,  mnd  others  of  the  Rasor  tribe,  a  HteraF  fiict :  hence, 
When  a  person  nndertakes  any  thing  before  being  properly  pre- 
pared for  or  instmcted  concerning  it,  has  arisen  the  common 
expression,  He  runs  away  with  the  shell  vpon  hia  head* 

The  R^fll»,  Kbo-Partridoe,  Qreeh-Partrtdge,  Rei'iegged 
Partridge,  Guernsey- Partridge,  French-Partridge,  <or  Bmiarf' 
Pmiridge,  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  Partridge,  biU  and 
legs  blood  red ;  chin  white,  surrounded  by  a  black  band  spot* 
ted  with  white.  Inhabits  Southern  Europe  and  the  Grreek 
Islands.  Several  varieties ;  one  found  sometimes  on  the  coast 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Perches  occasionally  on  trees,  and 
breeds  in  confinemetit,  which  the  common  Partrtdgii  is  never 
known  to  do. 

The  JL«^opitf,  PTARMtGAN,  ff^te-Game,  ofWhUe-Petrfridge^ 
is  cinereous,  quill  feathers  white,  tail  feathers  black  tipt  with 
white,  middle  ones  white ;  toes  downy ;  length  fourteen  er 
fifteen  itiches.  liihabifs  the  alpine  parts  of  Enrope  and  Siberia, 
and  common  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Eggs  pale  mfoos, 
with  red  brown  spots.  It  is  said  to  be  a  stupid  bird, and  bnr- 
row9  under  the  snow.  A  variety  of  this  species  vras  found  by 
Captain  Parry  in  tbe  high  latitudes  of  North  America. 

Tlie  Pbrching-Partridgb  inhabits  India;  it  is  noted  for 
perching  on  trees ;  plumage  above  pale  brown,  beneath  pale 
brownish  grey. 

The*l7r0|gattif«,  Wood*Orouse,  Coeh^f'tks-WwHl^  Qreat-Grtmse, 
Coek'Of'the- Mount  ain,  Caper-Cake,  Auer'Calzef  Harse^-the- 
Woods,  or  Caper  Caliy,  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  Turkey,  being  two 
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There  came  Ptarmigan^,  too,  from  the  regions  of 

snow  ;— 
The  CocK-OF-THE-WooD  was  e'er  ready  to  crow;— 

feet  eight  or  nine  inches  long ;  the  makf  which  is  eonsiderably 
larger  than  the/miaZe,  sometimes  weighs  6fteen  pounds,  more 
freqnently  seven  or  eight.     The  two  sexes  differ  greatly  iu 
colour  as  well  as'  in  size.    The  head,  neck,  and  back  of  the 
male  is  elegantly  marked  with  slender  lines  of  grey  and  black 
miming  transversely ;  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a  shining 
green,  tlie  rest  of  tlie  breast  and  belly  black,  mixed  with  some 
white  feathers ;  tail  black,  with  a  few  wlHte  spots.    The/nmi/e 
b  red  on  the  throat ;  head,  neck,  and  back,  marked  with  bars 
of  red  and  black-f  belly  orange ;  tail  ferruginous,  barred  with 
black ;  length  twenty-six  inches.    Eggs  from  eight  to  sixteen, 
white  spotted  with  yellow,  larger  than  those  of  the  domestic 
hen.    Inhabits  the  mountainous  and  woody  parts  of  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  rarely  found  in  this  country.    These  birds, 
it  is.89id,  never  pair,  bot  the  cock  calls  the  females  together  by 
a  peculiar  cry  which  he  makes  perched  upon  a  tree : 
^  And  from  the  pine's  high  top  brought  down 
The  GftQJii  GfoiMe,  while  boastful  he  display'd 
His  breast  of  varyiqg  green*  and  crow'd  and  clapped 
His  glossy  wings.'' 

GiSBORNB's  fVaJks  in  a  Fore8t''''Spring» 
This  bird  differs  from  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus  in 
bis  predilection  for  woods,  and  in  perching  on  trees.    Feeds 
oa  the  tops  of  the  pine  and  birch,  and  also  on  juniper  berries. 
Flfltby  of  course,  good. 

The  TeiriK,  Black- Grousb,  Blmch-Gmne^  Blaek-Cpck,  Htath* 
(Me^Hmih-FowlfCrBiaik'PouU^  is  violet  black,  tail  forked  { 
several  varieties;  weighs  sometimes  four  pounds;  length  twenty* 
three  inches.  Femde  less  than  the  muU;  her  general  colour 
ierraginoas,  .barred  and  mottled  with  black,  beneath  paler# 
Eggs  six  or  seven^  dirty  white,  blotched  with  rust  colour,  si<e 
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The  voice  of  the  Heath-Cock  was  heard  loud  and  shrillt 
Many  groups  of  Red-Grouse,  too,  rose  over  the  hill. 

of  those  of  a  pheasant.    Inhabits  the  monntainoos  and  woody 
districts  of  England  and  Europe  at  large. 

According  to  Pennant  this  bird  is  remarkable  for  his 
exultation  during  the  spring,  when  he  calls  the  hen  to  his  hannts 
with  a  loud  and  shrill  voice,  and  is  so  inattentive  to  his  safety  as 
to  be  easily  shot. 

^< High  on  exulting  wing  the  Heath-Cock  rose. 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o*er  perennial  snows/' 

Rogers's  Pleasures  of  Memory, 

Tlie  Scoticus,  Red-Grouse,  Red- Game,  ilfoor-CocAr,  or  Gw- 
Cock^  is  sixteen  Inches  long,  transversely  streaked  wHb  rnfoas 
and  blackish;  six  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  9i€le  blackish. 
Colours  of  the  female  not  so  dark  as  the  fiuUe*  Egies 
from  eight  to  fourteen,  like  those  of  the  Black-Gronse,  but 
smaller.  Inhabits  extensive  uncultivated  wastes  coveried  with 
heath  in  Wales,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
Found  in  flocks  of  thirty  or  forty  in  the  winter  season. 

^<  Sounds  strange  and  fearful  there  to  hear, 
'Mongst  desert  hills  where,  leagues  around, 
Dwelt  but  the  Gor-eock  and  the  deer.** 

Si  r  Walter  Scott's  Bridal  o/Tnermain,  Canto  fii. 

The  Cvfidtt,  Pinnated-Grousb,  Heatk'Hen,  Prwrie^flen, 
Mountain-Cock,  or  Barren' Hen,  The  last  name  given  to  it  in 
consequence  of  its  being  found  on  the  wildtraets  of  America 
called  barrens.  This  bird  is  the  size  of  a  pheasant ;  length 
nineteen  inches;  weighs  three  pounds  and  a  half;  plumage 
reddish  brown,  transversely  barred  with  black  and  white 
waved  lines;  feathers  of  tlie  bead  elongated  into. a  crest ;  on 
each  side  of  the  neck  a  tuft  of  feathers ;  nndtr  tite  neck  tufts,  in 
the  male,  are  two  wrinkled  bladders,  which  the  bird  can  in^. 
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While  the    Tame-Ducks,  and  Drakes  with  their 

coi/ar^  of  green, 
Recurvate  their  tails^  on  the  waters  were  seen, 

flate ;  when  distended  they  resemble  a  middle  sized  orange ; 
toes  naked,  pectinated,  pale  brown.  Fonnd  iii  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  particularly  on 
the  bnshy  plains  of  Long  Island.  Feeds  on  hnckle  berries,  the 
acorns  of  the  dwarf  oak  and  other  fruits,  and  insects.  Eggs 
numerous ;  nest  on  the  ground  $  flesh  good.  In  September  seen 
in  flocks  of  two  hundred  or  more.  In  the  year  1791  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  United  States  for  the  preservation  of  this  bird,  in 
which  a  fine  of  two  dollars  was  imposed  on  any  one  killing  it 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  5th  of  October.  It  is  become, 
notwithstanding  this  act,  in  America  (and  it  has  been  rarely, 
I  believe,  heard  of  elsewhere)  a  scarce  and  dear  bird. 

The  Cotumix,  or  Quail,  has  the  body  spotted  with  grey  ; 
eye-brows  white;  tail  feathers  with  a  ferruginous  edge  and 
crescent ;  seven  and  a  half  inches  long :  another  variety  mucii 
larger.  Inhabits  the  whole  of  the  old  world,  but  not,  it  is  said, 
America.  It  is  a  bold  bird,  and  used  in  China  for  fighting,  as 
in  (hia  country  are  game  cocks ;  and  at  Athens,  formerly,  c]nail 
fighting  was  as  common  as  cock  fighting  is  at  the  present  time; 
it  was  also  at  Rome  a  common  diversion ;  it  is  said,  indeed,  that 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  a  prefect  of  Egypt  was  punished  \vith 
death  for  having  served  up  at  an  entertainment  one  of  these 
birds  which  had  acquired  celebrity  from  its  victories !  It  is  a 
migratory  bird,  appearing  in  England  the  beginniug  of  May, 
and  leaving  it  in  October ;  a  few,  however,  are  said  to  remain 
throughout  the  winter;  feeds  on  green  wheat  and  in  stubbles ; 
callsnearly  all  night;  the  males  are  taken  by  imitating  them. 
Eggs  eight  or  ten  whitish,  laid  like  the  partridge  on  the  ground ; 
they  are  occasionally  blotched  with  dusky;  they  are  said  to  lay 
many  more  eggs  than  ten  in  Italy.  Quails,  are  seen  in  vast 
flocks  in  various  places  contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean  Si  a 
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The  bright  Gitrinbl*  cried  "  WUfy  winky"  aloud; 
The  Turnstone  and  Knot  made  a  part  of  the  crowd ; 
S£A-SwALLOws,   Sea-Crows,    and    some    Shear- 
waters came ; 
And  many  more  sea*birds  not  known  unto  fame* 

during  their  migration.    Tliousands  have  been  taken  in  a  day 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. ' 

Tlie  VirginianuSt  or  Virginian-Quail,  is  rather  less  than  the 
common  partridge;  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  America,  and 
perches  on  trees* 

Tlie  Kakelik  lias  the  bill,  eye-brows,  and  legs,  scarlet;  size 
of  a  pigeon ;  is  named  from  its  note  Kakelik  ;  inhabits  China. 

The  McgoTy  Oreat-Timamou,  or  Great- Partridge ^  has  a  yel- 
low body,  legs  yellowish  brown ;  bill  black,  back  and  tail  with 
black  spots ;  eighteen  inches  long ;  roosts  on  the  lowest  branches 
'of  trees;  feeds  on  worms,  insects,  and  fruits;  builds  twice  a- 
year,  and  lays  from  twelve  to  fifteen  eggs ;  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Sonth  America.  Note  a  dnll  kind  af  whistle,  which  may  be 
heard  a  great  way  off;  the  natives  imitate  it  to  decoy  them. 

The  above  birds  are  all  more  or  less  excellent  food,  and 
known  by  the  general  term  Game,  Many  of  the  tribe  are  ex- 
tremely pugnacious,  particularly  the  grouse,  partridges,  and 
quails ;  this  arises  most  probably  from  the  fact  that  the  males 
are  generally  more  numerous  than  the  females.  Some  of  this 
genus  of  birds  in  cold  climates  vary  in  plumage  exceedingly  du- 
ring the  tturomer  and  winter  months. 

*  Etnberiza  Citrlnella,  or  Ybllow-Hammer,  (see  Note  *>), 
one  of  the  few  birds  to  which  in  this  work  a  new  name  is  given, 
and  this  is  here  done  from  the  intractable  nature  of  the  old  one. 
Some  of  our  naturalists  have  described  the  song  of  the  yellow- 
hammer  as  being  composed  of  only  six  or  seven  notes,  but  it  is 
very  often  many  more  than  six.  They  are  nttered  with  consi- 
derable rapidity,  the  penult  being  dwelt  upon  with  much  em- 
phasis, *'  fVUly  willy,  willy  icnUy,  wUly  wUlyj  wink-ky" 
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There  were  Qanksts,*  toO|^— Kilda's  prime,  staple 

snpport ; 
And  some  Shags*  that  on  ocean  delig^ht  oft  to  sport. 

With  recurvate  and  flexible  beak  ting*d  with  jet, 
Appear'd,  too,  the  Scooper^  yclept  Avoset  (*^). 
The  Pigeons  Domestic  in  large  circles  soar; 
While  the  Cock  and  Hen  sought  out  the  granary  door : 
In  VARIETY  there  seen,  a  numerous  tribe. 
Whom  pen  or  whom  pencil  could  scarcely  describe; 
Pugnacity  ever  their  prominent  trait, — 
Which  young  ,and  which  old^  all  observant,  obey. 

(37)  Order,  GRALLiB,(X.tjin.)  Avoset,  the  Scooping,  the 

American,  the  White* 

The  jraiMS  Rbcurvi  ROSTRA,  {Unn.)  or  Avosbt,  consists  of 
fonr  species,  distinguished  by  a  depressed,  snbulate,  recurved 
bill ;  pointed,  flexible  at  the  top;  feet  palmate.  The  chief  are 
the  following. 

'file  AvoeeUaf  Avoset,  Scoopinq- Avoset,  Buttet^fiip, 
Sconpeff  Ydpeff  Picarinif  Crooked'biUf  or  Cobkr^s-awl,  is  varie* 
gated  with  white  and  black ;  length  eighteen  inches ;  bill  black, 
recunred  at  the  point,  flexible  like  whalebone ;  toes  webbed 
about  half  their  length  >  feeds  on  worms  and  marine  insects, 
which  it  scoops  out  of  the  mnd  or  sand  j  eggs  two,  white  tinged 
with  green,  and  marked  with  large  black  spots,  size  of  a 
pigeon*s.  Inhabits  southern  Europe,  and  found  also  in  this 
country. 

llie  AmericanuSf  or  AMERicAN-AvosET,has  the  back  black, 
beneath  white ;  seventeen  inches  long ;  inhabits  North  America 
and  New  Holland. — ^Tlie  Alba,  or  White- Avosbt,^  is  white, 
wing  coverts  brownish;  bill  orange;  fourteen  inches  and  a  half 
long;  inhabits  Hudson's  Bay. 

*  See  Part  II.  for  a  description  of  both  Gannets  and  Shag^s, 
under  the  genus  Pelecanus. 
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The  TuitKEY-CocK  ('*>  strutted  his  ladies  beside. 
And,  with  ^'Gob,  Gobble^**  note,  spread  his  tail  fea- 
thers wide; 

(38)  Order,  GALLiNiGy  (Linn»)  Turkey,  the  Common,  the 

HORKBD. 

The^eniM  M  ELBAGRI8,  (Ltiin.)4>r  Turkey,  coDsifttfl  of  two  Spe- 
cies only,  disthignished  by  a  conic,  iDcnrvate  bill ;  head  covered 
with  spongy  caruncles,  chin  with  a  longitudinal  membraneous  ca- ' 
runcle ;  tail  broad,  expanftile;  legs  spurred.    They  are  as  follow : 

The  Gallipato,  or  Common-Turket,  is  above  three  feet  and 
a  half  long;  domesticated  every  wheire;  varies  much  in  its  co- 
lours ;  its  most  predominant  is  black,  mixed  with  shades  of  white; 
caruncles  red.  In  its  wild  state  lives  in  woods,  feeding  on  nuts, 
acorns,  and  insects ;  originally  a  native  of  America,  where  it  is  now 
found  in  great  plenty,  as  well  as  the  West  Indies,  constituting  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  although  never  reduced  by 
them  to  a  state  of  domestication  :  hunting  the  turkey  is  a  sport 
in  which  the  savage  delights.  The  cock  makes  occasionally  a  pe- 
culiar noise,uot  easily  described.  In  their  wild  state,  turkeys  are 
much  larger,  more  hardy  and  beautiful,  than  in  captivity.  The 
inale  wild  turkey  found  in  the  American  woods  is  nearly  four 
feet  long ;  the  female  three  feet  and  a  quarter.  This  bird,  the 
young  of  which  are  so  tender  with  ns,  multiplies  abundantly  in 
the  latge  forests  of  Canada,  which  are  a  great  part  of  the  year 
covered  with  snow.  Eggs  from  ten  to  twenty*five ;  time  of  in- 
cubation from  twenty-six  to  twenty-nine  or  more  days.  The 
common  domesticated  turkey  is  a  sluggish,  cowardly  bird, 
formidable  in  appearance  only.  A  common  game  cock  will  at- 
tack many  at  once,  and,  from  his  activity,  frequently  comes  oif 
unhurt.  This  bird  has  an  antipathy  to  red  colours.  The  best 
turkeys  in  this  country  are  bred  in  Norfolk:  in  breeding,  one 
cock  is  sufficient  for  six  hens.  The  hen  will  cover  from  nine  to 
fifteen  eggs.  She  is  a  steady  setter,  and  will  sometimes  continue 
upon  her  eggs  until  almost  starved ;  hence  she  should  be  pro- 
vided with  food  and  water  during  her  incubation.    I  cannot 
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Though  indpirer  of  fear,  yet  of  cowardice  son : 
The  fierce  chanticleer  is  seen  often  to  shun. 

enter  here  into  the  domestic  management  of  this,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  other  bird ;  but  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  ob* 
taining  information  concerning  the  best  method  of  rearing 
domestic  poultry,  may  consult  niy  Family  CTCLOPiSpi a,  arti- 
cles Hen,  Turkey,  Duck,  Goose,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary  to  add,  that  the  turkey  is  excellent  food.  This  bird  was 
introduced  into  England  during  ttie  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  It 
consists  of  several  varieties,  which  are,  very  probably,  increased 
by  continued  domestication. 

The  Salyra,  or  Horned-Turkey,  has  the  bead  with  two 
horns,  callous,  blue,  bent  back ;  body  red,  with  eye-like  spots ; 
caruncle  of  the  chin  dilatable,  blue,  varied  with  mfous.  The 
female  has  the  head  covered  with  feathers,  U  hornless  and  without 
gnlar  caruilcle;  feathers  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck 
black>blne,  long,  incumbent ;  rest  of  the  body  as  in  the  male  ; 
rather  less  than  the  preceding ;  inhabits  India. 

The  wild  turkey  cock  is,  in  the  American  forests,  an  object  of 
considerable  intereiit.  It  perches  on  t|^  tops  of  the  cypress 
and  magnolia  ;  and,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  at  early 
dawn,  for  an  hour,  or  more,  the  forests  ring  with  the  crowing  of 
these  American  sentinels,  the  watch- word  being  caught  and  re- 
peated from  one  to  another  for,  Bartram  says,  hundreds  of 
miles  round.  Mr.  Southey,  in  MeidoCf  vol.  i.  page  t265,  thus 
describes  this  occurrence : 

**On  the  top 
Of  yon  magnolia  the  loud  turkey*8  voice 
Is  heralding  the  dawn ;  from  tree  to  tree 
Extends  the  wakening  watch  note  far  and  wide, 
Till  the  whole  woodlands  echo  with  the  cry.^' 

The  wild  turkey  is  said  to  be,  in  the  American  woods^  a  mi- 
gratory bird ;  not,  indeed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  wings,  but 
by  walking. 
I  have  lately  seen  the  keel  of  the  sternum  of  a  turkey,  that 
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In  the  Guinea-Hens  (^')  harsh  and  monotonous  strain, 
**  Go  back/'  was  repeated  again  and  again* 

had  a  round  groove  or  depression  in  it,  prodoced,  doobtless,  by 
the  weight  of  the  bird  pressing  it  strongly  on  the  perch, 

(39)  Order,  Ga.llin^  (Ltwi.)  GuiSBA-HsMa  Oalliha. 

The  genua  Numida,  (Limi.)  or  Guinea-Hen,  consists  of  foer 
speciesi  distinguished  by  a  strong  short  bill,  the  base  covered 
with  a  carnncniate  cere  receiving  the  nostrils;  head  homed, 
with  a  compressed  coloured  callus ;  tail  short,  bending  down. 
The  following  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice : 

^e  MeleagriSf  Guinea-Hen,  Ptiifado,  GaUina,  Galeny^  or 
Guinea-fowl,  lias  double  caruncles  at  the  gape,  and  is  withoot 
gular  fold.  The  bill  is  of  a  reddish  horn  colour,  head  blue;  the 
crown  with  a  conic,  compressed, bluish-red  protuberance ;  upper 
part  of  the  neck  bluish  ash,  almost  naked ;  lower  part  fea- 
thered, verging  to  a  violet  blue ;  body  blackish  or  greyish,  with 
round  white  spots ;  legs  grey  brown.  Two  other  varieties;  one 
with  the  breast  white,  the  other  having  the  body  entirely  white; 
twenty-two  inches  long ;  makes  a  harsh  unpleasant  cry,  simitor 
to  that  mentioned  in  the  text ;  such  sounds  it  often  repeats ;  it 
is  restless  and  turbulent,  moving  from  place  to  place,  and 
domineering  over  the  whole  poultry  yard^  The  male  and  female 
much  alike;  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  wattles  which  are 
blue  in  the  former,  are  inclining  to  red  in  the  latter ;  there  is 
also  some  difference  in  the  noise  which  the  two  sexes  frequently 
make.  Eggs  many,  speckled  reddish-brown,  considerably 
smaller  than  those  of  the  coinmon  hen :  if  this  bird  be  left  to 
itself,  it  will  lay  its  eggs  on  the  bare  ground  ;  and  is  generally 
in  this  country  a  very  unfit  mother  for  its  own, offspring.  See 
the  Introductioiu  Inhabits  Africa  and  America,  and  is  domes- 
ticated every  where.    Flesh  excellent. 

This  genus  in  many  respects  resembles  the  common  ponltryf 
like  them  going  in  large  flocks,  and  feeding  its  yonng  by  point- 
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As  a  coronal  now  came  the  Peacock  ('^^)  along^ 
Stalking  proudly,  but  uttered  no  note  fit  for  song. 

iog  out  their  food.  In  ibis  country,  however,  these  birds  are 
reared  mnch  better  by  the  common  ben  than  by  their  own  spe- 
cies* The  chicken  are  so  extremely  sensible  to  cold,  that  ex- 
posure to  rt  on  damp  grass,  or  the  gronnd,  for  a  very  short  time, 
often  proves  fatal  to  them. 

(^)  OaDBR,  &ALLiN^,  (Linn,)  PsAcoca,  the  Crested,  the 

Iris,  the  Thibet,  the  Japan. 

The  gemu  Pavo,  (lAnn,)  or  Peacock,  consists  of  seven 
species,  distinguished  by  a  robust,  convex  bill ;  liead  covered 
with  revolnte  feathers ;  nostrils  large ;  feathers  of  the  tail  long, 
broad,    expansile,    and    covered    with    eye-like  spots.     The 

* 

chief  are  as  follow ; 

The  Cristatus,  or  Crested-Peacock,  is  the  species  most  com- 
monly seen  in  this  country ;  it  consists  of  three  varieties  :  one 
with  a  compressed  crest,  spurs  solitary  j— ^another  having  the 
cheeks,  throat,  belly,  and  wing  coverts,  whiter—another  witli 
the  body  entirely  white.    The  plumage  and  tail  of  this  magni- 
ficent bird  are  adorned  with  rich  and  various  colours,  but  the 
most  predominant  is  green  of  many  different  shades.    It  eame 
originally  from  India,  where  it  is  found,  it  is  said,  in  vast  flocks; 
bnt  it  is  now  seen  in  all  the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  new  world,  and  also  in  Africa.    It 
arrives  at  maturity  the  third  year.    In  this  climate  the  female 
lays  only  four  or  five  eggs,  but,  in  warmer  regions,  twelve,  and, 
it  is  said,  sometimes  double  this  number.    The  time  of  incuba- 
tion is  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  days.    It  lives  to  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  or  more.    One  cock  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four 
hens.    They  are  granivorous,  like  other  domestic  fowls,  pre- 
ferring barley.    The  young  only  are  esteemed  good  eating.    It 
i»  not,  however,  a  very  desirable  bird  for  the  poultry  yard,  it 
being  very  troublesome  and  mischievous.    The  cry  which  Jt 
utters  is  one  of  the  most  harsh  and  disagreeable  that  can  be 
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Thus  assembled,  the  Monarch  oommanded  the 
Owl,  n 
To  blow  loud  his  trump  to  the  nation  of  Fowl  ;— 
Not  *^  hoo'hooy'  such  as  often  is  heard  in  the  night, 
When  terror  and  fancy  beget  wild  affright, 
But  a  note  such  as  never  the  owl  blew  before — 
Over  hill,  over  dale,  went  its  echoing  roar. 

conceived.    The  origin  of  the  white  variety  is  not  known,  bat 
it  is  said  that  it  continues  white  in  every  climate. 
Lord  Byron  calls  the  peacock 

'*  That  royal  bird  whose  tail 's  a  diadem." 

And  Beattie  thus  describes  it  in  the  minstrel: 

'*  Though  richest  lines  the  peacock*s  plumes  adortt, 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat." 

The  BictdcaraiuSi  or  Iris-Peacock,  is  brown ;  bead  sab- 
crested  ;  spurs  iuso  ;  rather  larger  than  the  pheasant ;  inhabits 
China.  The  Thihetamu^  or  Thibbt-Peacocil,  isc  inereons, 
streaked  with  blackish ;  head  sob-crested ;  spnrs  two  ;  twenty- 
five  and  a  half  inches  long;  inhabits  Thibet.  The  MuiicuSy  or 
Japan-Peacock,  is  blue  mixed  with  green  $  head  with  a 
stibahite  crest;  spurless;  size  of  the  criatatus;  inhabits  Japan. 

(^')  Order,  Accipitrbs,  (Linn.)  Owl,  the  Great,  the  Long- 
bared,  the  Tawny,  the  White,  &c. 

The  genus  Strix,  (Ltnn.)or  Owl,  includes  more  than  eighty 
species,  scattered  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  about  half 
of  which  are  eared  and  half  earless  ;  several  are  common  in  this 
country:  they  have  a  hooked  bill,  cereiess;  the  nostrils  are 
oblong,  covered  with  bristly  recimibent  feathers ;  head,  auricles 
and  eyes  large;  tongue  bifid;  legs  downy;  toes  fonr,  claws 
hooked  and  very  sharp  pointed.    They  fiy  abroad  mostly  by 
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What  silence,  what  stillness,  at  once  was  impressed ! 
Even  zephyr  scarce  wav'd  the  g^een  trees'  leafy  vest. 

The  Falcon  then  tbns:  '*  It  hath  pleased  the  king, 
This  assembly  to^ay  in  his  presence  to  bring ; 
And  wishing  sincerely  to  all  much  delight. 
We  now  to  such  sports  as  are  pleasing  invite." 

uight,  preying  on  tmall  birds,  mice,  and  bats;  sight,  6y  dA)i^ 
weak,  when  the  eyes  are  generally  closed ;  at  such  tknea  they 
make  short  low  flights,  and  may  be,  without  much  difficulty, 
hunted  down.  At  such  time,  too,  the  owl  is  often  attacked  and 
insulted  by  birds  which  would  not  dare,  at  other  times,  to  ap- 
proach him*  All  the  specks  are  not  distingutslied  by  this  sens!* 
brfity  to  light,  some  of  them  pursuing  their  prey  during  the 
()ay»time. 

Owls  do,  however,  for  the  most  part,  conceal  themnelves  in 
some  dark  retreat  during  the  day ;  the  cavern^  the  rock,  the 
cavity  of  a  decayed  tree,  or  the  holes  of  a  ruinous  and  unfre- 
quented castle,  are  their  solitary  abode,  where 

<'  They  hoot  from  the  hollow  of  their  hallowed  thrones," 

iild  by  their  harsh  notes  render  the  daikness  and  silence  of  tlie^ 
light  truly  hideous  and  appalling.  The  weak  and  superstitious. 
lave  often  foolishly,  inuigined  the  noise  of  the  screech  owl  a 
iresage  of  some  great  calamity  \  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind 
s  rapidly  dispelling  sueh  idle  fancies.  GwLS  are,  beyond 
luestiou,  a  very  useful  tribe  of  birds.  The  following  are  the 
:bief: 

The  Bvho^  Gabat-Owl,  Great-bar bu  Owl,  Eagle-Owl^ 
^reat'kinrued  Owl,  has  a  tawny  body ;  in  other  varieties  darker, 
«itb  blackish  wipgs»  The  head  is  large ;  the  cavities  of  the 
*ar8  large  and  deep ;  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  two  tutts  of 
reathers^  resembling  horns,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  which 
he  animal  can  erect  or  fold  down  at  pleasure ;  breadth  of  the 


I 
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The  birds  soon  divided  in  groups  as  they  chose ; 
In  the  air  soaring  these^  and  in  water  swam  those ; 
To  the  wood  soine  retir'd ;  others  £ew  up  the  dell, 
Where  a  bubbling  clear  fount  over  rocks  dashing  fell. 
There  was  tinging y  the  chief:  there  was  billing  and 

cooing; 
And  many  a  coy  one  her  lover  came  wooing. 
There  was  diving,  the  Sheldrake's  distinguished  for 

that, 
While  some  Wabbler's  sweet  notes  admiration  begat; 

wiogs  about  6ve  feet ;  size,  nearly  as  large  as  an  eagle.  Inha- 
bits Europe,  Kalmac  Tartary,  and  Sooth  America;  oocasiooaUy 
met  with  in  this  country.  Chases  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  and 
mice,  which  it  swallows  whole ;  but  the  hair,  bones,  and  skio, 
which  resist  the  action  of  the  stomach,  it  ejects  in  round 
balls,  similar  to  the  eagle  tribe,  termed  caslitiga,  Elggs  two,  said 
to  be  larger  than  those  of  a  hen  i  they  are  mottled  like  the  bird. 

Wilson  describes  an  owl  onder  the  term  Vvrgtmiajm^  or 
Great-Hormed-Owl,  which  he  supposes  a  Tariety  of  the  prer 
ceding  :  ihen^deis  twenty  inches  long,  ihe/emaU  two  feet;  its 
notes,  fVamgh  OI  fVuvgh  O!  remains  in  America  tbe  whoft 
year. 

The  Oius,  LoHG-BARBO  Owl,  Ham-Owl^  is  a  beautiful  ape* 
cles,  in  length  fifteen  inches ;  the  horns  consist  of  six  feathers 
variegated  with  black;  its  general  colour  is  an  ocbraceoos 
yellow.  Varieties  of  this  species  found  all  over  Europe  and 
America.;  more  commoii  in  this  country  than  the  precedmg. 

The  Siridula,  Tawny-Owl,  Comvum-Broum'Owly  /ry.O»/, 
Bhuk'Owl,  Alueo-Owl,  fFood-Otd,  or  Screeek'Owlf  has  tbe  back, 
bead,  and  coverlets  of  the  wings,  a  fine  tawny  red,  elegantly 
marked  with  black  or  dusky  spots;  fifteen  inches  long;  inhabits 
Europe,  America,  the  West  Indies,  ^d  this  country,  and  is  by 
far  the  roost  plentiful  of  the  owl  tribe  in  England.    Breeds  in 
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po  enjoy  unrestndned  of  mxch  day  the  delight, 
jProm  pleasure's  clear  stream  each  oft  sipp'd  where  h^ 

might. 
I  What  excited  the  smiles  of  the  Aqvilike  King, 
I  Was  the  noise  made  by  some  birds  in  e£R[>rts  to  sing. 
The  jetty  black  Ra  vek,  now  stretching  his  throat. 
Did  nothing  but  croak  with  a  horrible  note, 
That  of  ill  seem'd  portentous,  as  down  the  deep  dell, 
In  echoes  heart-startling  the  wavy  sound  fell* 

hollow  trees,  fonetimet  in  bams ;  e|^  two  or  three,  a  doH 
white,.  Said  to  be  the  only  species  known  to  lioot.  {Mantagm,) 
I  tfahik,  however,  this  is  doubtftil. 

**  Heard  ye  the  owl 
Hoot  to  her  mate  responsive?    'Twas  not  she 
'Whom  floating  on  white  pinions  near  his  bam 
The  farmer  views  weU  pleas'd,  and  bids  his  boy 
Forbear  her  nest ;  but  she  who  cloth'd  in  robe 
Of  unobtrusive  brown,  regardless  flies 
Mouse-haunted  comstacks  and  the  thresher's  floor,    ^ 
And  prowls  for  plunder  in  the  lonely  wood." 

Gisborwb's  fVitlka  t»  a  Forest  —Summer, 

This  owl  18  an  excellent  mousing  bird ;  but  it  will  sometimes 
destroy  pigeons. 

The  FUtminea,  White-Owl,  ConuHon-Bam  Owl^  Howkt, 
GiUihifwter^  Madge- Howletf  Church-Owl^  Uisring-Owl,  or 
Screech-Oufl,  is  about  thirteen  inches  long ;  the  plumage  elegant; 
body  above  pale  yellow,  with  white  dots;  beneath  whitish, 
with  blackish  dots ;  almost  a  domestic  bird,  inhabiting  bams, 
hay-lofts,  and  churches ;  utters  a  kind  of  hissing,  or  harsh  and 
tnouraful  cries,  formerly  believed  in  the  country  to  be  oiiHttoas. 
Found  in  Europe,  America,  and  this  country.  Feeds  chiefly  on 
mice,  which  it  swallows  whole,  ejecting  afterwards  the  boues  and 
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The  CucKOOy  as  songster^  would  also  essay  ; 

'<  Cuckoo,  CuckoOf^'  still  **  Cuckoo,'*  was  heard  through 

the  day. 
Iq  impertinent  boldness  appear'd  the  Tomtit,'^ 
His  notes  little  more  than  a  chirp  or  a  chit. 
When  laughter  arose—*'  Give  me  sui^ower  seed/' 
He  cried,  '*  and  Til  sing  with  the  lark  of  the  mead." 
The.  saucy  House-Sparrow  affected  a  song ; 
But  dissonant  noises  to  sparrows  belong. 

f«r  in  large  pelleta  skiiilar  to  tboie  of  tlie  Gremt-owl.  Egffs  ibar 
or  inore,wiiiti6ii.  Kreedt  in  oJd  trees*  or  eTen  barns.  The  yonog 
wholly  white,  and  the  flesh  then  said  to  be  good.  Moniaguinr 
forms  ns  that  it  never  hoots  ;  I  think  this  is  a  mistake. 

'^Theawaken'd  owl 

Majestic,  slow,  on  sounding  wing  sails  by^ 

And  rous*d  to  active  life,  ei\joys  the  hour 

That  gives  his  winking  eye-lids  leave  to  rest. 

While  bright  his  eye,  dim  In  day's  dazzling  light, 

Now  into  distance  shoots  its  beams,  and  guides 

The  uuweildy  spoiler  to  his  creeping  prey. 

Which  having  seiz'd,  again  on  murmuring  wing 

He  cleaves  the  tranquil  air,  and  to  his  nest 

Prondly  bears  home  the  feast  he  tolFd  to  gain ; 

Then  from  the  bosom  of  some  thick  wove  tree. 

Breathes  in  dull  note  his  votive  strain  to  night, 

Friend  of  his  daring,  seasdn  of  his  joy.** 

Mrs.  O PIE'S  Evening  Walk  at  Cromer. 
Anthology^  vol.  ii. 

The  BraoA^o#,SBonT*BARBU  Qwi.,  Movu-Hawk,  Wnodeoek* 
Oicl^  or  Ha»Fk-Owl,  is  abont  fifteen  indies  long ;  it  is  distin- 
guished from  th^  rest  of  the  tribe  by  the  smallness  of  its  head ; 
on  the  top  of  the  bead  above  each  eye  is  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
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*ucks  quak'd,  Oandets  hiss'd,  and  Geese  cackled  aloud; 
[any  Rooks^  and  some  Crqtus^  too,  were  heard  'midst 

the  crowd. 
^e  Peacock^  too,  scream'd — his  harsh  notes  ever 

shock ; — 
Of  his  crowing,  seem'dwondrously  proud,  too,  the  Cock. 
The  Dove*s  gentle  cooing  was  heard  iu  the  wood; 
The  Daw  was  desirous  to  sing  if  he  could. 
"  Chink,  Chinky"  cried  the  Chaffinch ;  the  Owl  gave 

a  shriek ; 
And  the  Jay  and  the  Magpie  attempted  to  speak. 

which  it  can  erect  at  pleasure;  tlie  neck,  back,  and  scapulars, 
are  dasky,  bordered  with  feri-nginou»,  breast  and  belly  whitish, 
streaked  with  dusky.  Arrives  in  this  country  in  October,  and 
departs  in  March ;  hence,  from  its  ariiving  at  the  same  time  as 
the  Woodcock,  one  of  its  names.  Supposed  to  breed  in  the 
Orkneys,  Norway,  and  Hudson's  Bay.  It  never  perclies  on 
trees  iu  this  country,  but  hides  itself  in  long  grass  or  fern. 

llie  SeopSj  or  Little-horn  ed Owl,  and  the  Passerina,  or  Lit- 
tle-Owl, may  also  be  mentioned  ;  the  last  \9  an  elegant  bird, 
the  smallest  of  the  tribe  found  in  England ;  size  of  a  blackbird  -^ 
the  bead  and  upper  parts  are  brown,  tinged  with  olive ;  the 
former,  and  wing  coverts,  spotted  with  white. 

The  foreign  birds  of  this  tribe  are  numerous,  and  of  various 
sizes.  I  cannot  enumerate  them,  lliere  is,  however,  in  the 
northern  latitudes,  a  species  common  to  the  old  and  new  world, 
called  the  Nyctea  by  most  ornithologists,  which  equals  in  size 
the  largest  of  the  tribe,  being  two  feet  long,  and  having  beau- 
tiful plumage. 

The  CHmactorut  or  CoQUiMUO  Owl,  isfotind  in  Chili;  and 
is  said  to  dig  holes  in  the  ground  for  a  nest  for  its  young,  and 
for  its  own  habitation. 

There  is  also  a  similar  owl  called  the  Burrowino-Owl, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  North  American  continent.    In 
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'Midst  this  babel,  the  Monarch,  extepding  his  wing^ 
Commanded  the  Warblers  in  sequence  to  sing. 
In  a  moment  was  silence ;  the  restless  were  still ; 
At  distance  was  heard,  in  sweet  murmurs,  the  rill. 
The  Redbreast  looked  pleas'd,  and  began  with  a 
twittering; 

That  excited  of  Folly  an  insolent  tittering. 
But  he  soon  became  silent  as  thus  p'er  the  soul, 
The  warbler's  soft  notes  with  much  melody  stole. 

the  trans-MissUsipian  territories  this  owl  resides  exclusively  in 
the  borrows  of  the  Marmot  or  Pairie  dog;  whether  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  bnrrow  with  the  said  dog  we  are  not  ex- 
actly informed ;  although  in  other  districts,  as  in  St.  Domiogo, 
it  digs  itself  a  burrow  two  feet  deep,  in  which  the  functions  of 
nidification,  &c.  are  performed.    Its  food  is  said  to  be  insects ; 
it  flies  about  by  day ;  its  notes  are  chek,  ckeh^  repeated  scTeral 
times  in  rapid  succession.    Length  nine  inchea  and  half;  extent 
two  feet.  Bill  bom  colour,  the  lower  mandible  strongly  notched ; 
iris  bright  yellow ;  the  capistrum  before  the  eyes  terminates  in 
l»Iack  rigid  bristles  as  long  as  the  bill.  General^  colour  of  the  phi- 
mage  a  light  burnt-umber,  spotted  with  a  whitish  tinge;  b«neath 
whitish ;  inferior  tail  coverts  are  immaculate  white ;  eggs  two, 
white,  size  of  the  dove*s.    See  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  Ame- 
rican Ornithology  by  Prince  Charles  Bvonaparte. 

Those  who  like  tales  abounding  in  the  horrible,  will  find  one 
to  their  taste  in  Blaekwood*s  Magazine  for  July,  1826,  entitled 
the  Owl  :  the  following  are  the  first  four  lines  of  it : 
**  There  sat  an  owl  in  an  old  oak  tree, 
Whooping  very  merrily ; 
He  was  considering,  as  well  he  might, 
W  ays  and  means  for  a  supper  to-night*'* 

I  particnlariy  advise  those  to  read  it  who  may  not  be  quite 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  cruelty  to  animals. 
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MotaciUa  Rn^cula.— Lin  NiBUs. 


"Littie/4)ird  with  bosom  red, 
Welcome  to  ray  hamble  shed ! 
Coortly  domes  of  high  degree, 
Have  no  room  for  thee  and  me  $ 
Pride  and  pleasure's  fickle  tiirong, 
Nothing  mind  an  idle  song/' 

LANGUOnNE. 
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Come  listen  unto  me,  love, 

Beside  the  eglantine ; 
Or  listen  unto  me,  love, 

Beneath  the  shady  pine. 

I  wish  not  far  to  roam,  love, 

Delighted  to  entwine, 
In  some  sweet  rosy,  bower,  love, 

Thy  gentle  arms  with  mine. 

I  wish  afar  from  noise,  love, 
From  fraud  and  strife  malign. 

With  thee,  in  peace,  to  dwell,  love ; 
That  wish  is  surely  thine  ! 

I  like  a  quiet  home,  love. 
Where  I,  and  all  that's  mine, 

In  one  encircling  band  move. 
With  thee  and  all  that's  thine. 
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I  love  to  look  around,  love, 

On  cherubs  that  are  mine,— 
And  oh  !  how  sweet  the  thought,  love. 

Those  cherubs  too  are  thine ! 

I  like  a  quiet  spot,  love. 

Where  all  such  things  combine 

To  make  us  truly  blest,  love,— 
A  home  almost  divine.  (^^) 

(4^)  Order,  PA88ER«s,(Ltiui.)WARBLER,  Redbreast,  Wrbit, 

GOLDEN-CRCSTfiD-WREN,  YELLOW-WrbN,  PETTY-ChAPS, 

Redstart,  Whbat-eah,  Wagtail,  Whitb-Tmroat,  &c. 

The  ^eniis  Motacii.la,  (Linn,)  or  Warbler,  to  which  the 
Redbreast,  Motaeilla  RubeeuUip  belongs,  comprehends  nearly 

three  hnndred  ftpecies  scattered  over  the  globe;  a  very  great 
number  of  which  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  many  of  them  of 

'  our  ovvn  country ;  their  characteristics  are  a  weak,  slender 
bill ;  nostrils  small ;  tongue  cloven ;  toes,  the  extreme  one  joined 
at  the  under  part  to  the  middle  one  at  the  basr.  The  follow- 
i»g  are  the  chief: 

The  Rubeeula,  Red-breast,  fiobtn^  Robin-redbreattf  Robin^ 
Riddiekf  Ruddocky  or  Robinet^*  is  too  well  known  to  need  de- 
scription. There  are  three  varieties ;  the  common  grey,  with 
tluroat  and  breast  ferruginous ;  the  second  entirely  white ;  the 
third  with  chin  while,  wing  coverts  and  feathers  variegated.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  bird,  whidi  remains,  even  in  North  Bri* 

*  '*  The  nightingale  o^  birds  most  choice, 

To  do  her  best  shall  strain  her  voice ; 

,  Add  to  this  bird,  to  make  a  set, 

The  raavi?,  merle,  and  Tobimi,** 

Vraytov,  Muse's  Elyaium^ 
Nymphidf  viii. 

M 
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tain,  all  the  year  round,  as  well  as  gbneraUy  thronglioat  £n|- 
land,  fthoold  migrate  from  France  during  the  winter  monthii 
which  it  is  said  to  do.  It  appears  in  this  conntry  to  be  par* 
ticnlarly  fond,  during  the  winter  season,  of  the  habitations  of 
nan ;  its  note  is  well-known,  and  its  society  always  agreeable ; 
U  sings  at  almost  every  season  of  tlie  year,  extremely  cold  wet 
ther  excepted. 

**Tht  Redbreast  swells, 
III  the  slow-fading  wood,  his  little  throat 
Alone:  for  otiier  birds  have  dropp'd  their  note." 

It  bnilds  in  dry  banks,  beneath  tufts  of  grass;  the  nest  i^ 
composed  of  dead  leaves,  green  mossy  and  stalks  of  plants;  it 
is  lined  with  liatr.  It  lays  generally  fire,  sometimes  more, 
whitish  eggs,  with  rnsty  spots.  It  is  found  over  the  whole  of 
Europe,  from  Norway  and  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean. 

A  redbreast,  some  years  since,  frequently  perched  on  one  of 
the  pinnacles  of  the  organ  in  the  cathedral  at  Brutol,  and 
joined  the  music  with  its  warbling  effusions,  it  is  said,  for  fifteen 
years  successively,  till  1787.  Some  lines  on  this  extraordinary 
fact  have  been  long  since  published  ;  they  were  written  by  the 
"Rev.  Samuel  Love,  m.a.  one  of  the  minor  canons,  and  an 
well  deserving  of  perusal ;  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  room  fi>r 
them. 

In  very  severe  weather,  a  redbreast,  many  years  ago,  entered 
'my  parlour  in  Somersetshire,  took  its  station  over  the  window, 
where  some  food  was  placed  for  it ;  it  remained  there  aboot  a 
week,  atid  when  the  weather  became  more  mild  it  flew  away* 

The  TroghdyieSf  Wren,  Comfnon-IVrenf  Cvtty,  jLody's-flca,* 
Cuity'fVreny  or  fViraiif  has  the  whole  plumage  transversely  barred 
with  nndolating  lines  of  brownand  black  ;  on  the  Mly  and  Lower 

*  Lady's-Hen.    My  authority  for  this  name  is  Drayton  : 

**  The  hedge-sparrow  and  her  compeer  the  wrem. 

Which  simple  people  call  our  lady's^fum,** 

Owl. 
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parts  it  inclines  to  grey«   The  Xm\  of  Ibis  bif  d  is  not,  as  is  com- 
monty  the  case  with  most  other  birds,  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
back,  but  it  rises  considerably  upwards,  so  that  one i>f  its  dislin* 
gvishing  characteristics  is  a  eoektA  taiU  It  isoue pf4he  smallest  of 
onr  natiTe  birds,  being  less  than  four  inches  in  length;  it  inhabits 
England-and  Eorope  at  lai^e;  it  is  found  also  in  Asia ;  it  remains 
in  this  conntry  thronghout  ev«ry  season.    BnMds  a  carious  nest, 
for  an  account  of  whicji  see  the  /alrodaciioa;  it  naiy,  howeter, 
be  added  here,  that  such  is  the  instinctive  proividence  of  this 
bird,  its  nest  is  generally  adapted  to  the  plaoe  ajgaiQst  or  under 
which  it  is  made;  tbosj  although  its  nsual  atmotHre  is  gmem- 
moss,  yet,  if  it  build  against  the  side  «f  ahay-cwk^  itis  composed 
of  hay ;  if  against  a  tree  covered  with  white  mens,  ft  is  made  of 
that  material  j  this  is  nqt,  however,  an4aifarM6(0  babR :  for  I  have 
l^nown  a  wren's  nest  constructied  of  green  imois  at  the  edge  of 
the  ihaich  of  a  houses  the  colour  of  which  w«9  ^very  different 
from  the  nest  itself:  something,  doubtless,  4epends  upon  the 
ease  or  difficulty  with  which  materii^ls  can  )be  obtained,  itfonifl^ 
says  that  the  lining  is  invariabLy  feathctrs;  this  is  not,  I  think, 
correct;  I  believe  when  made  with. gni^  moss,  its  lining  is, 
geneially,  of  the  same  material.    Eggs  w^  eight,  or  more, 
whitish,  with  rusty  spots.    Feeds  on  ipscets.    Siug^  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.    It  has,  besides^  |i  peculiar  note,  which  it  often 
repeats  in  the  spring,  similar  to  elvd^  chit,  chU» 
The  following  lines  were  written  many  years  since. 

TO  A  WREN, 

Whiehyfor  many  years,  built  her  neat  behind  an  ash  tree  that  overhung 

my  garden, 

little  Warbler  !  long  hast  thou 
PerchM  beneath  yun  spreading  bough  ;— 
8nug,  beneath  yon  ivied  tree, 
"Thy  mossy  nest  I  yearly  ^ee, 
Safe  from  all  thy  peace  aimoys— 
Claws  of  cats  or  cruel  boys. 
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We  often  bear  thy  ekit,  ehiiy  song 
Call  thy  tiny  brood  along, 
While,  in  her  nest,  or  on  a  spray, 
The  tkroiile  charms  ns  with  her  lay ! 
Little  warbler  !  chearful  wren ! 
The  springtime's  come  and  ihtm  again. 
V  Little  warbler !  thoa,  like  me, 

Delight*st  in  Aome  and  harmless  glee. 

What  of  peace  is  to  be  fonnd, 

Circles  all  thy  dwelling  round ; 

Here,  with  love  beneath  the  shade, 

Tliy  tranquil  happiness  is  made; 

With  thy  tiny,  faitbfnl  mate. 

Here  meet'st  resigned  the  frowns  of  fate. 

While  prouder  birds  fly  high  or  far, 
.  Or  mix  them  in  the  strife  of  war, 

Or  restless  all  the  world  through  range. 

And,  restless,  still,  delight  in  change. 

Thou  mak'st  thy  heme  a  place  ofrea, 

Affeetvm^y  love,  and  that  is  best  I 

Then  welcome,  welcome,  faithful  wren !  * 

Thrice  welcome  to  thy  home  again  I 

Huntefill,  Somenei;  March  1810. 

I  believe  it  may  be  stated  with  tiuth  that  scarcely  a  year 
passed  from  my  earliest  infancy  in  which  a  wren's  nest  was  not  to 
be  fonnd  behind  the  tree  alluded  to  above ;  and  if  it  be  stilt 
standing  roay,  I  dare  say,  be  fonnd  there  now.  The  redbretui 
has  been'also  a  very  common  inhabitant  of  the  banks  near. 

As  I  always  discouraged  my  own  cliildren  in  the  practice  of 
robbing  birds'  nests,  my  garden  became  a  sort  of  sanctuary  for 
the  Goldfi/ich,  the  Chaffinch,  the  Thrush,  &c  The  goldfinch  in 
particular^  became  a  denizen  of  it  j  the  garden  was  by  no  means 
a  secluded  one,  being  close  to  a  public  road ;  bat  the  birds 
soon  fonnd  their  security  in  it:  the  young  goldfinches  were  de- 
stroyed occasionally  by  cats :  this  I  could  not  prevent.  Candour, 
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however,  compels  me  to  state  tliat,  with  all  ray  dispositioii  for 
iodtilgence  to  birds,  I  foimd  the  hou8e*sparrow  a  very  troublesome 
gaest  in  the  garden,  and  was  obliged  to  prevent  its  becoming  an 
inhabitant  of  my  honse  and  offices,  by  giving  it  no  opportunity  or 
place  for  building  its  nest»  A  rookery  (see  my  poem,  the  Roqk- 
ERY,  in  the  Somerset  dialect,)  was  also  a  short  distance  from  it« 
This  bird  and  the  redbreast  are  supposed  in  Somersetshire 
to  be  great  destroyers  of  spiders  :  indeed,  the  following  saying 
is  very  common  there :  if  it  were  no/  for  the  Robm-Rtddickioidthe 
Cutty'lVranf  a  spider  would  overcome  a  man. 

The  Regnhts,  Golden-Wren,  GaLUBN-CRESTSu  Wren, 
fVood'TUmMisey  or  Tidley-Goldfindi^  is  generally  considered  the 
smallest  of  British  birds.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  the  crest  is  composed  of  a  double  series  of  feathers 
arising  from  each  side,aod  almost  meeting  at  their  points;  the  exte- 
rior are  black ;  the  interior  bright  yellow  ;,between  which  on  the 
crown,  the  feathers  are  shorter  and  of  a  fine  deep  orange ;  the 
hiud  head,  neck,  and  back,  green;  beneath,  brownish  white,  on 
the  belly  tmged  with  yellow.  Nes|  similar  to  that  of  the 
chaffinch,  but  lined  with  feathers ;  sometimes  placed  against  a 
tree  covered  with  ivy,  but  most  commonly  beneath  the  thick 
branch  of  a  fir.  Eggs  from  seven  to  ten,  brownish  White.  This 
bird  braves  our  severest  winters,  and  is  by  no  means  so  scarce 
as  it  appears,  but  from  its  smallness  is  seldom  noticed.  Pen  n ant 
says  it  is  found  principally  on  oak  trees. 

"  Aloft  in  mazy  course  (he  Gnlden-fVren 
Sports  on  the  boughs ;  she  who  ner  slender  form 
Vaunting,  and  radiant  crest,  half  dares  to  vie 
With  those  gay  wanderers,*  whose  effiilgent  wings 
With  insect  hum  still  flutter  o'er  the  pride 
Of  Indian  gardens." 

Gisbornb's  Walks  in  a  For esi~~ Autumn. 

Humming  Birds.     See  note  (3),  Part  II. 
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Bfiide^  th6*e  mem,  fh<f  foHowing  are  alsb  inhabhants  of  this 
country:  ^kt  AmndiMcsa,  Rcro^Wrcit,  or  Luur-Ueed-Sforrow^ 
it  a  Migratory  bird,  appeariag  iff  this  country  the  fatter  end  of 
ApfH,  and  teavifig  it  in  September.  It  bnflds  in  reeds ,  generally, 
awtt  ^irater.  The  S^trieoUt,  Wood^Wrew,  or  Oreen-ffra^, 
{^refers  oak  and  beech  woods ;  it  is  also  a  migratory  bird,  ar- 
rlring  in  and  qnitting  this  conntry  abont  the  satue  fime  m  the 
preceding.  The  TVoekikiBf  Ybllow-IiPrbr,  Scotch-fTren,  ITtl- 
Um'WteHf  GrowivA-fVreiij  or  Ground^HuckmitdCy  is  plentiful  in 
woody  places,  especially  antong  willows.  Nest  ovid,  with  a 
small  openhig  near  the  top,  composed  of  moes  and  dried  grass, 
and  lined  with  feathers ;  eggs  six  or  seten,  with  msty  spots. 
The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  very  similar  to  the  Lesser  Pett>  chaps. 
It  sings  prettily :  see  Mr.  Swbbt*s  letter  in  the  introduction. 

The  HoriaitU,  Orbatbr-Pbttycraps,  or  POiyehapSy  is 
Rbove  ligiit  brown,  inct'ming  to  olive;  beneath  dirty  white; 
kttgth  six  inches.  ArriveK  In  this  country  the  latter  end  of 
April;  its  song  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale.  Eggs 
fenr,  dirty  white,  blotched  with  brown.  Tb^  HtppHah,  Lbssvr 
Prtttchaps,  HtuS'birdi  or  Beam-fttrd,  is  smaller  than  the  yellow 
wren,  length  rather  more  than  four  inches  and  hidf ;  in  pimnage 
it  very  much  resembles  that  bird,  but  is  not  so  much  tinged 
with  yellow.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  appearing  fat  thia  conntry 
early,  on  or  before  the  first  of  April :  its  notes  consist  of  two 
only,  cAtp,  cAo/),  frequently  repeated.  Nest  oraly  with  a  small 
hole  near  the  top :  it  is  placed  on  or  near  the  ground.  Found 
in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  does  not  leave  it  till  October. 

The  Phcenieuru8y  Redstart,  Redsteeri^  Rediail,  or  Bnmtml^ 
is  less  than  the  redbreast,  but  longer  and  more  slender ;  has 
the  heady  the  bind  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  back,  of  a  deep 
shining  grey ;  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  a  large  black  patch ; 
the  breast,  beneath  the  patch,  an  igneous  red,  growing  more 
faint  towards  the  flanks  and  belly,  which  are  white.  Three  va« 
rieties.  Builds  in  old  walls  or  rotten  trees;  eggs  ^s^  or  six, 
light  blue.    Arrives  in  this  country  in  April,  quits  It  in  Septem- 
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b«r.  It  freqnenU  uniiiliAbttod  bonses  «iid  solitary  placet^  ia 
which  it  nttere  iU  plaiative  notes.  The  female  of  this  species 
9oioetimes  sings.    See  Mr.  Swcst's  letter  in  the  lotroilactioib 

The  (Emnihe,  Wheat-ear,  FMO^w-Fineh^  Ftdlno'SmkK 
ffhUe'taU^  Snoriery  or  Engli$h''Ort0lmt,  is  distUigalshed  by  ita 
hoary  back,  mmp  and  base  of  the  tail  white ;  length  s\s  inelNt 
and  lialf.  The  dutribatioo  of  its  colours  variesao  as  to  prodace 
several  varieties.  Found  as  far  north  as  Greeiiland»  and  aa  far 
east  as  India*  Visits  England  in  March,  and  leates  as  in  Sep- 
tember. Frequents  heaths  and  warrens ;  breeds  in  rabbit  ban- 
rows  and  oader  stones ;  eggs  from  five  to  eight,  pale  blast* 
They  grow  very  fat,  fud  are  caught  in  great  nambers  In  some 
of  our  southern  conntpnes  previously  to  their  departure;  many 
are  sent  to  London :  when  potteii  by  the  pottlterers>  wtt  as  ^mcb 
esteemed  as  ortolans  on  the  continent.  This  bird  sings  very 
prettily. 

The  Alfyif  Waotaii.,  Whitb-Wagtail,  C^Oared  Wagimt^ 
fVaUsr'tVagiailfDUh'washerfWoik'Dish,  W^Mhwwvmmh  or  BiK^ 
filter,  inhabits  GnglAad  aud  Europe  geaerally  \  its  predominating 
colours  deep  blne^and  white;  length  about  seven  inches;  remaiiis 
in  this  country  throughout  the  year,  but  migrates,  nevertheless^ 
from  one  place  to  another ;  it  buikls  in  various  situations;  in  a 
heap  of  stones,  in  a  hole  iu  the  wall,  or  on  the  top  of  a  pollard 
tree ;  eggs  four  or  five,  spotted  with  brown*  Three  varieties* 
>Sing^  very  prettily  in  the  spring.  Characterised,  as  its  name 
imports,  by  often  wagging  its  tail*  particularly  when  it  drinks* . 

The  tribe  Wagtail  includes  twenty  or  more  species  of  this 
genus,  distinguished  into  pied,  cinersoas,  grunj  wa^er-umgUiiUf 
&c. ;  or  into  Indian,  African,  &c.  from  their  native  habitatioas. 
Two  other  wagtails  found  in  this  country  should  also  be  named. 
The  Buorvlaf  Grby^Wagtail,  or  IVhitir.  Wagtail^  a  very  eler 
gant  species,  is  above  dark  cinereous,  rump  greenish  yellow, 
beneath  yellow  of  various  shaden;  its  plumage  varies  in  the 
spring.  Visits  this  country  the  end  of  September,  and  quits  it 
iu  April.    It  is  seven  inches  and  three  quarters  long.    The 
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Ftovo,  Ye LLOW' Wagtail,  Sprmgy  or  Suikmer-fVagkiUy  is  in 
length  six  and  a  half  inckes;  the  distingnidiing  and  predomi- 
nating coloar  of  this  bii'd  is  yellow,  mixed  in  the  upper  parts 
Vdiih  olive  green  of  different  shades.  It  visits  ns  about  the  time 
that  the  Wintei^Wagtail  departs,  and  qnits  this  conntry  in  Sep* 
tember. 

I  can  only  mention  the  following  warblers  known  in  this 
country:  the  DartfordiensU,  or  Dartford-Warbler;— the 
Salicaria,  Sbdge-Warblbr,  Willow-Lark,  Sedge^Bird,  Sedge- 
fVrehy  or  Lesser-Reed-Sparrmc ;— the  Sy/iJiii, White-throat,  or 
Nettle  Creeper^  is  a  very  common  spedies,  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  about  the  middle  of  April ;  enlivens  our  hedged  with 
its  song.-^See  Mr.  Sweet's  letter  in  the  Introduction.  The 
SylvfelUty  or  Lesser  White-throat,  visits  also  this  country  at 
the  same  time  as  the  last;  but  it  is  smaller  than  that  bird. 
The  Rubetrat  Whin«chat,  or  Furze-chat,  is  migratory  in  this 
country :  i|ritabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africai.  Three  or  four 
varieties:  found  chiefly  among /urz«,  as  its  name  imports. 
The  /ht/iicote,  STdNE-6HAT,  Stone-chatter ^  Stone-Smuhf  ilfoor- 
Titling,  Stone-SmHh,  or  Blacky-topj  is  found  in  this  country 
during  the  whole  year.  Sings  prettily  in  the  spring.  Habits 
the  same  as  the  whin-chat.    Length  five  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  Noma,  or  Fig-Eater,  inhabits  Italy ;  feeds  on  figs  and 
grapes,  whence  its  specific  name. 

For  an  account  of  other  birds  belonging  to  this  genus,  see  the 
note  on  the  Nightingale;  th^  Hedge-Sparrow's  Complaint ;  the 
Blackcap*e  Song:  for  the  Warblers  of  foreign  countries,  see 
the  note  on  that  tribe  in  the  second  part ;  see  also,  in  the  same 
part,  a  note  on  the  Taylor-bird» 

The  fVagtaHs,  in  Dr.  Latham's  arrangement,  are  made  a  se- 
parate genas  under  the  term  MotaeiUa,  with  25  species  |  the 
fVarblers  another,  under  the  term  Sylvia,  with  298  species. 

The  Lark  in  a  flutter  uprose  with  a  bound  ; 
His  measure  disposed  you  to  dance  to  the  sound. 
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Alauda  Arvenais.'^Li  h  blbus  . 


**  From  the  green  waving  corn. 
The  Lark  spreads  bis  wingt^ 
And  hails  as  he  sings 
The  fresh  glow  of  the  mom." 


'I* 


FOBIN. 


He  who*d  live  a  happy  life, 

Let  him  live  as  we  ; 
We  defy  both  care  and  strife — 

Are  from  sorrow  free. 

We  with  early  dawn  arise, 

Health  awaits  our  way ; 
Up  we  mount  the  radiant  skies 

To  greet  the  king  of  day. 

Mirth  with  sparkling  eye  and  Glee, 

Listen  while  we  sing ; 
Pleasure,  too,  and  Gaiety, 

Welcome  now  the  spring. 

Love  too  listens  to  out  song ; 

Exquisite  delight! 
Zephyrs  bear  the  notes  along, 

O'er  yon  meadows  bright. 

M3 
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Come,  ye  sons  of  sprightliness  ! 

Join  our  jocund  throng ; 
These  the  pleasures  we  possess  ; — 

Come  ye— come  along  ! 

He  who'd  live  a  happy  life, 

Let  him  live  as  we  ; 
We  defy  both  care  and  strife—^ 

Are  from  sorrow  free.  (*') 

(^3)  Order,  Passbres,  {LUm,)  Sky- Lark. 

The  Alauda  Arvensia^  Lark,  Skt-Lark,^  lUotmHng'Lark, 
Common^ Field-Lark,  or  Laceroeky  inhabits  Enrbpe,  Asia,  and 
Africa;  feeds  on  fruit  and  insects ;  sings  sweetly i  soaring  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  in  the  air,  and  increasing  the  volume  of 
its  note/  as  it  ascends,  frequently,  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  vi- 
sible. It  assembles  in  vast  flocks  in  winter,  when  it  is  found, 
very  commonly,  in  stubble  fields,  more  rarely  in  meadows  or 
pastures,  at  which  time  it  becomes  very  fat.  It  builds  on  the 
ground,  either  in  tufts  of  grass  or  amidst  flowing  com  -,  lays  four 
or  ^le  greenish-white  eggs,  with  dusky  confluent  spots.  This 
and  the  woodlark  said  to  be  tlie  only  birds  whidi  sing  as  they 
fly;  but  this,  like  many  other  sayings,  is  most  probably  incorrect. 
Body  is  above  varied  with  blackish,  reddish  grey,  and  whitish ; 
beneath  reddish  white;  bill  and  legs  black;  throat  spottetl 
with  black;  can  erect  the  feathers  on  the  hind  head  like  a  crest. 
Four  or  five  varieties.  Length  seven  inches.  Flesh  good. 
The  song  of  the  sky-lark  has  considerable  sprightliness  in  it :  see 
the  Introduction,  page  69.  Pope  thus  characterises  it : 
^  Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings? 
Joy  tupes  bis  voice,  joy  elevates  bis  wings." 

Ea»ay  1M  MmUy  Epistle  ui. 

The  lark  sings  during  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  year  than 
most  birds ;  and  it  is  also  believed  that  the  female  of  this  species 
sings  as  well  as  the  male ;  yet  the  fact  does  not  seem  with  cer- 
tainty known. 
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THE  GOLDFINCH'S  SONG. 


PringiUa  CardtuUs.'^lAnfiJEVS. 


<<  The  GoLDFiKCH,  he, 

Whose  plomage  with  the  tropic  warbler's  vies;— 

Whose  note— exultant  cbearfnioess  itself; — 

Whose  downy  dome  rivals  a  TrockUid's 

In  beauty.'* 

From  on  vnpublUhed  Poem. 

Vve  a  snug  little  nest 

In  a  little  elm  tree ; 
This  nest  I  am  sure 

You'll  be  pleas'd  when  you  see ; 

It  is  made  with  much  care. 
And  is  lined  so  throughout— 

It  is  neatness  itself 

Both  within  and  without. 

But  a  dear  little  mate/ 
She  with  whom  I  am  blest. 

Is  the  neatest  of  all  things 
In  this  little  nest. 

Should  you  pass  by  in  May, 
When  our  little  ones  come. 

Look  in,  and  you'll  find 
We've  a  snug  little  home. 
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No  home  like  that  home, 
Where  two  bosoms  impart 

Their  finest  of  sympathies 
Warm  from  the  heart ; 

Where  friendship  with  love 

Is  perpetual  guest ; 
And  affection's  smooth  pillow 

A  soft  heaving  breast  (^) 

(*^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Ltnif.)  Finch,  OotDFiNcii,  Chaf- 
finch, Brambling,  Rbdpole,'&c. 

Tlie  genus  Fringilla,  (Linn,)  or  Finch,  to  which  the 
Goldfinch,  Fringilla  CardueliSf  belongs, coiisists  of  j»boat  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species,  distributed  over  the  globe,  several  of 
which  arefonnd  in  our  own  country ;  they  are  distinguished  by 
a  conic  bill ;  tongue  truncated ;  toes  three  forwards,  one  back- 
ward.   The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Cardiulis,  Goldfinch,  Tlaatle-Finchy  or  JacknickerfK 
too  well  known  to  need  description;*  Nine  varieties;  inha- 
biting Europe,  Asia«  Africa,  and  this  country.  Sings  exqui- 
sitely, and  is  very  docile  -,  frequents  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
feeds  on  various  seeds;  in  the  winter  assembles  together  in 
numbers,  feeduig  at  such  times  on  thistle  seeds,  hence  its 
specific  name  earduelis ;  builds  in  apple,'  pear,  elm,  and  some 
evergreen  trees;  nest  very  neat,  (see  the  Introduction.)  Eggs 
five,  white  with  brown  spots.  It  regularly  breeds  with  the 
canary-bird,  the  produce,  a  mule,  termed  Canary-Goiiffinck, 
The  young  of  the  goldfinch  before  the  crimson  on  the  head  ap- 
pears, is  called  by  the  bird-catchers  grey-paie» 

Of  the  Calebs^  Chaffinch,  Beech-finch,  Horse-finch,  Pied^ 
finchf  Pink,  or  Twink,  there  are  six  varieties,  the  principal 
of  which  is  distUiguished  by  the  peculiar  sound  of  chmk,  chixk, 
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or  fmky  jmifc,  which  it  often  makes ;  it  hat,  also,  it  is  said,  a 
soDg,  although  a  trifling  one*  It  is  larger  than  the  goldfinch, 
and,  though  having  a  great  variety  pf  coloars,  is  by  no  means  so 
handsome  as  that  bird ;  it  builds  a  neat  nest,  (see  the  Introduc- 
tion,) and  lays  five  dirty^white  eggs,  spotted  with  brown.  In* 
habits  almost  every  where  in  this  country,  Europe,  and  Africa. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  the  males  are  migratory,  frequently 
leaving  the  females  in  the  winter  even  in  this  country. 

Of  the  MoniifringiUa,  Bram  sling,  Mountam'Fmeh,  or  Kaie, 
tbere  are  three  varieties;  inhabits  Europe  and  Siberia ;  one 
variety,  Asia;  frequently  seen  in  this  country  in  the  winter, 
but  not  supposed  to  breed  here.  It  is  about  six  inches  long  ; 
the  upper  parts  are  ash-coloured,  beneath  whitisb;  the  throat, 
breast,  and  upper  coverts  of  the  wings  ferruginous  orange. 
Eggs  yellowish,  spotted. 

The  SJptmu, Siskin,  or ^6«rdm}ie,  has  the  quill  feathers  yellow 
in  the  middle,  the  first  four  without  spots  ;  tail  feathers  yellow 
at  the  base  and  tipt  with  black ;  four  and  three  quarter  inches 
long.  Three  other  varietito.  Inhabits  our  own  country  and 
Europe  generally.  Feeds  on  various  seeds,  easily  tamed,  and 
sings  moderately.  The  ComiaMiia,  Greater  Red-Pole,  Red* 
PoUj  or  GreaieT'l^ed'headed-Linnet,  has  the  body  above  chesnut- 
brown,  beneath  reddish-white,  bottom  of  the  breast  blood-red 
in  the  male,  in  the  female  dirty-brown ;  five  and  a  half  inches 
long.  Sings  prettily.  Inhabits  Europe,  America,  and  this 
country.  Gregarious  in  the  winter.  Eggs  ^^e^  bluish  white, 
with  purplish  specks;  makes  its  nest  among  furze.  See  the 
Linnet's  Song.  The  Ldnaria,  Lesser-Red-headed-Linn^t, 
RsDPOLE,  or  Sion€'RedpoUp  is  much  smaller  than  thefkst;  often 
found  in  this  country.  The  iVoitftasii,  Mountain-Linnet,  or 
Twiify  is  black  varied  with  reddish,  beneath  whitish ;  rump  red. 
Inhabits  Europe  and  this  country;  has  no  song,  but  merely 
twitters. 

The  XtuUharta  is  dusky,  rump  yellow ;  primaries  edged  with 
green;  tail  tipped  vrith  white ;  length  four  inches  and  half. 
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Inhabits  Rio  Janeiro.  The  bird  from  whieh  this  deaeriptioii 
wai  taken  was  tame,  and  sang  like  a  canary ;  and,  like  other 
antarctie  birds,  sang  most  in  the  winter.  See  the  Journal  of  Ik 
AmA.  ^  Natural  Sciences  ^  PhUadelpkia,  vol.  ir.  part  t,  in  tlie 
papers,  by  Prinee  Ckarle$  Bonaparte. 
.  For  the  Uneia,  or  Lmiiirr,  see  the  Liitnet's  Song  ;  for 
t|io  Canwriay  or  Canary-Biro,  see  the  Canarif-Bird's 
Song  ;  for  the  DomeeticOf  or  House-sparrow,  see  the  House* 
Sparrow's  SpEBOff. 


The  Thrush,  closely  shrouded  some  ivy  among 
That  crept  up  an  elm,  was  rehearsing  her  song. 
In  a  soft  under-tone,  and  in  murmurs  most  sweet; 
(Such  warblings  who  lives  that  can  catch  and  repeat?) 
Now  more  loud  rose   the  notes  thus    the    air  they 

impressed, 
As  the  songstress  still  sat  in  her  ivy-hung  nest. 
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THE  THRUSH'S  SONG. 


<»Tlie  HoMB  of  LovB  is  where  the  heart 
Is  never  foond  repining," 
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The  home  of  love  is  where  the  heart 

Is  never  found  repining; 
The  home  of  love  is  where  we  part. 

In  pain  some  bliss  combining ; 

That  bliss,  the  child  of  ardent  hope. 
Persuading  that  to-morrow 

We  shall,  with  rapture,  meet  again  ;«- 
No  room  have  we  for  sorrow*  ^ 

The  home  of  love  is  that  on  which 
Our  thoughts,  when  absent  centre ; 

And  which,  when  we  behold  again. 
Delighting  we  re-enten 

The  home  of  love  is  that  where  dwell 
Two  hearts  of  pure  affection ; 

Whose  mutual  throbbings  ever  tend 
To  dissipate  dejection. 

The  home  of  love  is  that  where  dwell 
Hearts  kind,  sincere,  indulgent ; 

Where  dwells  besides  for  all  the  world 
Benevolence  effulgent* 


THE   THRUSH.  2$7 

T^en,  hallowed  be  this  ivied  bower, 

This  home  of  love  eodearingy 
Where  mutual  wishes  sink  to  rest, 

With  thoughts  for  ever  cheering.  (♦') 

(4')  Order,  Passerbs,  (Lum,)  Thrush,  Musbl-ThrusA^ 

Fieldfare,  Ring-Ouzel,  &c. 

The  geons  Turdus,  (Linn.)  or  Thrush,  now  comprehends 
abo?e  two  haodrcd  and  thirty  species,  scattered  over  the  globe; 
the  number  described  by  linnsus  was  only  twenty-eight. 
Several  are  inhabitants  of  this  country.  Many  of  the  tribe  sing 
exquisitely,  among  which  may  be  named,  the  Missel,  the 
Throstle,  or  Sang'Thrush^  the  Redtdngy  the  Blackbird^  and  a 
vast  crowd  of  foreign  birds,  including  the  Mocking-Bird.  They 
are  distiiiguished  by  having  the  outer  toe  connected  with  the 
middle  membrane,  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  the  bill  is  denticu- 
lated towards  the  point ;  they  are  generally  subject  to  a  va- 
riation of  colour  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are 
baccivorons,  but  they  also  eat  insects,  worms,  and  snails ;  none 
of  them  f«eds  on  grain.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  Musiauy  Song-Thrush,  Thrush,  ThrosiUy  Dirshy  or 
Maria,*  has  the  head,  back,  and  npper  coverts  of  the  wings 
deep  olive-brown ;  throat  mottled  with  brown  and  white ;  belly 
and  breast  pale  yellow,  with  large  black  spots ;  nine  inches 
long*  Inhabits  the  woods  of  Europe,  generally,  and  frequent 
in  this  country.  Builds  in  a  low  bush,  or  in  an  ivied  tree  ;  (for 
a  description  of  the  nest  see  the  Introduction.)  Eggs  five,  pale- 
blue,  witli  blackish  spots.  In  France  said  to  be  migratory,  in 
England  remains  all  the'  year.  Remarkably  prolific,  producing 
sometimes  three  different  families  in  a  season.  Of  all  the  tribes, 
the  Mocking'Birdf  perhaps,  excepted,  this  is  the  most  accom- 
plished singer ;  and  it  sings  also  at  almost  every  season  of  the 
year.  There  are  several  varieties  in  Europe ;  three  or  four  in 
America.    This,  and  indeed  the  whole  tribe,  are  very  useful 

*^*  So  dotli  the  cuckoo  when  the  mavis  siugs.*' 

Spenclh,  Sonntt  Ixxxv, 
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birds  in  the  dtttivetlonof  siMilsjiiid  oHwriBJiirioiif  »iinials,they 
sbonldy  therefore,  never  be  dettwyed^'^Scfi  the  Iptrodnction. 

The  FtMteorfM,  Misf  91.,  MiMia.-T«lllW»,  JlfilMfl7*i9trd,  Afti- 
selioe'Thnmlh  Skneekf  Hcme^Ser^eh^  Skremk^tJfrmk,  TkroUU' 
Coek^  Holm-Thrush,  or  Siormeoekf  is  peculiarly  distingoisbed  as 
being^  the  largest  British  bird  ivbich  has  sinjf  harmony  in  its 
voice  j  it  is  in  length  eleven  inches ;  back  and  upper  parts  ligbt- 
brown ;  neck  white,  spotted  with  brown ;  beneath  whitish ;  bill 
dnsky.  Builds  its  nest  generally  in  the  fork  of  some  tree;  very 
often  the  apple-tree.  Eggs  four  or  five,  flesh  colour,  with  rusty 
spots*  This  is  rather  a  scarce  bird  in  England  ;  I  have  seen  it 
and  its  nest,  occasionally^  in  Somersetshire,  bat  I  know  uothmf 
of  its  song*  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  it  is  much  louder  than,  and, 
by  some,  esteemed  superior  to  that  of  the  sougthrush.  That  it 
begins  to  sing  in  January,  and  continues  singing,  more  or  less, 
till  the  female  has  hatched  its  young,  when  it  is  heard  no  more 
till  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  If,  however,  the  young  be 
taken,  its  song  continues  as  before;  and  if  the  female  be  de- 
stroyed, it  continnes  in  song  the  whole  summer.  This  experi- 
ment, Montagu  informs  us,  be  tried  upon  this  and  several  other 
song  birds,  and  always  found  it  invariable.  Feeds  upon  holly, 
misaeUoe  berries,  whence  its  name,  and  iusects.  It  generally 
sings  from  tlie  summit  of  a  tree  ;  it  is  said  also  to  sing  before 
nrin  and  during  a  storm ;  hence  its  name  Slormcock, 

The  Pilaris,  Fieldfare,  Fieldfare,  FeWfare,  Vcelcare,  or  Pt- 
gean-Fiel4faref  is  ten  inches  long ;  back  and  lesser  wiug  coverts 
chesnut-brown ;  neck,  breast,  and  sides,  yellowish,  streaked 
with  dusky;  throat  and  beneath  white;  tail  dusky-black. 
Three  or  four  other  varieties.  This  is  a  migratory  bird,  visiting 
this  country  in  flocks  in  October,  and  quitting  it  in  April 
Feeds  here  on  thie  fruit  of  the  hawthorn,  worms,  and  insects. 
Their  summer  residence  said  to  be  Syria^  Siberia,  and  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  numbers  and  appearance  of  this 
bird  in  England  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  rigour  of  tbe 
weather;  while  they  are  seea  here,  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  conntiy 
consider  that  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  not  yet  past* 
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TUb  IMtHU  givCM  Hne  to  an  «xpKMion,  IVnmd  occaiioiiany 
m  Odr  oM  wrHers,  add  ti«(y  at  the  present  time  m  tlie  West  r 
'^  The  iMmit  i»  dkme,  and /tincirl/rftf^re.'' 

•        €b AVCBK,  TVdilM  and  CreMJ(f9,B0oib ii. 
That  IS)  the  teas^n  is  ever ;  the  occasion  is  past;  the  bird  h  llovni. 
^'¥e  strangers,  banished  from  yonr  natire  gfades, 
Wbete  tyrant  ftost 'with  famine  leagu'd  proclithtts 
'  WIm)  lingers  dies  f  with  many  a  risk  ye  win 
The  prJyMege  to  breathe  oar  softer  air 
Atffl  glean^onr  sylvan  berries.'* 

OiSBoitHft's  WtHkM  iff  a  Forest— ^atafini. 
The  TtfTfiMlas,  RmchOvzEL,  ifmsel,  Rock  or  MouniuSnOutel^ 
MliehrtHmq§'Blaekbird,  dr  Tin^Oiizd,  is  eleven  inches  long ;  the  ge- 
nerai  plnmage  blacky  beneatli  greyish ;  collar  white.  One  or 
two  other  varieties.  Rather  a  scarce  bird  rn  this  country,  ft 
m  aiflo  foand  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  A»ia,  and  Africa.  The 
r  RiDg-eiizel  is  a  migratory  bird ;  said  to  breed  in  Scotland,  Wates, 
and  some  parts  of  tiie  West  of  England.  Nest  generally  on  the 
gromid  nnder  some  bnsb,  whidi,  and  the  eggs,  are  similar  to  the 
blackbird's. 

'^Joyonsly 
From  stone  to  stone,  the  Ouzei  flits  along, 
Startling  the  Wmet  from  the  hawthorn  bongh ; 
While  on  the  efn-tree,  overshadowing  deep 
Thelew-roofed  cottage  white,  the  BlaekHrd  sits  > 
Cheerily  hymnkig  the  awakened  year." 

The  above  lines  are  from  Blachwood's  Magazine,  for  Marclj, 
1822,  with  the  signature  of  A*  I  take  the  present  opportunity 
of  expressing  the  pleasure  which  I  have  often  felt  on  the  .pe- 
rusal of  the  many  truly  poetical  productions  of  this  amiable  yet 
anonymous  writer  which  have,  from  time,  to  time  appeared  i^i 
that  magaiine. 

The  Roaeua,  Rose-coloured  Thrush,  Ouzel,  or  ComaHoii- 
Chaei,  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species,  and  occasionally  seen 
in  this  country;  it  is  rather  less  than  the  blackbird,  bein|;  in 
length  hardly  eight  inches.    The  head,  which  is  crested,  neck, 
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wings,  and  tail,  are  black,  glosaed  with  blue,  purple,  and  gr^en; 
back,  ramp,  breast,  belly,  and  leaser  wing  coverts,  pale  rose- 
colour,  with  a  few  irregular  spots.  It  varies  considerably  ia  its 
roseate  shades.  More  frequcoit  in  France ;  and  found  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Asia ;  visits,  it  is  said, 
Aleppo,  in  pursuit  of  locusts,  and  thence  called  the  Locu8t-4fird ; 
it  is  held  sacred  by  the  Turks ;  it  is  also  found  in  Sooth 
Russia  and  Siberia,  where  it  is  said  to  breed. 

The  Curaus  is  the  size  of  the  Missel,  sings  finely,  and  imitates 
the  notes  of  other  birds;  when  tame,  the  voice  of  mi|n«  Inha- 
bits Chili.  The  Tirniieiis,  or  Alarm-Thrush,  is  above  browo, 
beneath  white,  breast  spotted  with  black;  six  and  a  half  inches 
long;  inhabits  Cayenne;  cries  every  morning  and  evening  for 
half  an  hour  with  A  harsh  lond  voice,  like  an  alarum  bell. 
The  Arundiiuiceus^  or  Rbko-Tiirush,  is  rusty  l>rown,  beneath 
white-testaceous;  quill  feathers  brown,'  tipt  with  reddish: 
three  other  varieties.  Inhabits  the  reedy  marshes  of  Europe ; 
builds  a  hanging  nest  among  reeds ;  eggs  five  or  six,  yellowish- 
white,  spotted  with  brown.  The  male  sings  while  the  hen  is 
sitting;  seven  inches  long. 

The  Iliacua,  Redwing,  Sicme-ptpe,  WUd-Thruah,  Winik- 
Thruth^  WhinnU'Thnuh,  or  Dvrth^  is  eight  and  a.  half  inches 
long ;  similar  in  its  general  colours  to  the  song-thrush,  but 
having  the  lK>dy,  under  the  wingsj  and  under  wing  coverts, 
reddish-orange.  This  bird  is  migratory,  arriving  in  flocks  in 
this  country  in  September,  and  leaving  it  in  the  spring.  Breeds, 
it  is  said,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  is  also  said  to  sing  in  the 
breeding  season  equal  to  the  song- thrash  of  this  country  ;  nest  in 
a  low  bush ;  eggs  six,  blue-green,  spotted  with  black.  Flesh  good. 

Tlie  Mindanensia  is  the  most  pleasant  singing  bird  of  the 
island  of  Java ;  its  song  is,  at  once,  diversified  and  agreeable. 

HORSFIELD. 

For  a  description  of  the  Blackbird,  see  the  Blackbird's 
Song;  for  that  of  the  Mockino-Bird,  see  Part  II.;  for 
the  Red-breasted  Thrush,  and  the  Wood-thrush,  see 
also  Part  II.v 
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THE  LINNETS  SONG. 


Fringilla  Linoia. — Linn^vs. 


**  The  lovely  linnet  now  her  song 
Tnnea  sweetest  in  the  wood." 

Shknitone. 


Where  d^ell  pleasures  worth  possessing? 

In  yon  cot  beside  the  hill ! — 
Where  content,  purer  love  caressing, 

Wanders  by  the  crystal  rill ; 

Where  affection,  strong  and  fervent. 
Opes  the  door  to  calm  delight; 

And  where  hope,  a  faithful  servant, 
Fans  the  flame  of  promise  bright ; 

Where  domestic  peace  resideth ; 

Where,  beneath  the  humble  dome. 
Wisdom's  self  for  aye  abideth, 

There  hath  Happiness  her  Home. 
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There  dwell  pleasures  worth  possessing, 

In  yon  cot  beside  the  hill« 
Where  content,  pure  love  caressing, 

Listens  to  the  crystal  tiSL  (^) 


(^)  The  FnngUla  Ldnota,  Lihhet,  Common-Linmbt,  or 
Brmnt^Lumutf  sometimes  called  alsO;  I  believe^  Grey-Umdy  is 
chesnut-browu,  beneath  whitish ;  bottom  of  the  breast  blood-red 
io  the  male,  in  the  femalei  streaked  with  brown.  Size  of  the 
Greater- Redpole.  Eggs  five,  whiUsb,  with  cheanut  spots ;  siogi 
delightfally*  It  appears  that,  froni  occasional  variations  io  iti 
colours,  this  bird  is  often  confounded  with  the  Greater^Redpole ; 
indeed,  Montagu  asserts*  that  both  this  and  the  Redpole  are 
one  and  the  s^me  species.  See  the  descriptien  of  the  JRedpole 
in  note  44. 

For  a  descripTion  of  the  GscBW-LiMiiBtf  Lmui  CUoris, 
see  page  175. 
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THE  BLACKBIRD'S  SONG, 


''  The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake." 

Thomsoh. 


AH  cities  I  kate ;  nor  has  splendour  or  pride 

The  least  of  attraction  for  me ; 
Give  me  a  retreat  hy  some  shady  wood-side  ; 
There  only  I'm  happy  and  free. 

Though  man  for  his  pleasure  may  birds  in  a  cage 

Remorsdess  for  €ver  confine ; 
Though  some  of  our  tribe  such  a  prison  may  please, 

May  such  prison  never  be  mine ! 

Though  man,  too,  may  feed  us  with  daintiest  food. 
Though  gold  on  our  prisons  may  shine ; 

I  prefer  the  plain  fare  that  is  found  in  the  wood, 
For  myself  and  for  all  that  is  mine. 
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You  may  prattle  of  cities  as  much  as  you  please ; 

Of  their  splendour  and  wealth  all  how  fine ! 
I  prefer  living  here  with  my  mate  at  my  ease ; 

Where  is  happiness  equal  to  mine  ?  (*^) 

(^7)  -Order,  Passkres,  (Ltfin.)  Blackbird. 
The  Blackbird,  Turdua  Merula,  (liMi.)  Collift  Merle*  or 
Amael,  is  almost  too  well  known  to  need  description.  The 
male  is  wholly  of  a  deep  black  when  full-grown,  at  which  state 
it  arrives  the  next  spring  after  the  snmmer  in  which  it  is  hatched, 
when  the  bill  and  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  are  deep  yellow.  The  fe- 
male is  not  so  intense  a  black  as  the  male;  nor  is  the  bill  so  deep 
a  yellow :  the  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  bills  being  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  sex.  It  is  said  there  are  three 
other  varieties  of  this  bird  ;  one  with  the  head  white;  another 
with  the  body  white ;  and  the  third  variegated  with  black  and 
white;  but  they  are  not  common  in  England.  It  feeds  chiefly 
on  snails  and  worms,  and,  occasionally,  on  insects  and  berries. 
In  a  domestic  state  it  may  be  fed  on  bread  and  milk,  and  bread 
and  water,  and  even  flesh.  It  is  at  all  reasons  a  solitary  bird. 
Found  almost  every  where  in  tliis-country,  in  the  neighbonrhood 
of  woods,  trees,  and  Itedges ;  rarely  on  open  heaths  or  downs. 
It  also  inhabits  Europe  and  Asia.  Lays  five  dirty-green  spotted 
^ggs*  Nest  composed  externally  of  dried  grass,  or  moss,  and 
sometimes  other  materials;  plastered  inside  with  clay, and  then 
lined  with  drfed^rass.  See  the  Introduction.  See  also  note (4S.) 
**  Take  thy  delight  in  yonder  goodly  tree, 
Where  the  sweet  merle  and  warbling  mavis  be." 

Drayton's  Owl, 

*  The  terms  merle  for  the  blackbird,  and  movw  for  the  thrash, 
are  used  chiefly  by  our  poets : 

*.*  Merry  is  it  in  the  good  green  wood. 
When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing. 
When  the  deer  sweeps  by  and  ttie  hounds  are  in  cry, 
And  the  hunter^  horn  is  ringing." 

Sir  Walter  Scott^s  Lady  i^ the  Lake. 
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THE  HEDGE-SPARROWS  COMPLAINT. 


MotaciUa  Rtodularis, — LiNifiECS. 
Sylvia  Modularis, — Latham* 


I  have  heard  well-pleased,  attentive, 

Many  birds  their  carols  sing  ; 
Sweet  the  power  of  song  inventive !  — 

Power  to  soothe,  to  charm  a  king. 

But  what  poorer  may  soothe  my  anguish  ? 

What  shall  chase  my  grief  away  ? 
Mine,  not  throbs  of  love's  soft  languish— 

Deeper  far  my  woe  than  they. 

Rapine  gives  my  plaint  its  feature  ; 

Rapine !  'tis  too  mild  a  name 
For  the  deeds  which  outrage  nature ; — 

Deeds  for  which  man  ^s  oft  to  blame. 

The  blackbird  has  a  lond  and  beaatifnl  note  ;  it  sings  in  Uiis 
codntry  daring  the  spring  for  abont  three  months ;  is  generally 
silent  the  remainder  of  the  year,  except  that,  upon  being  dis- 
tnrbed,  it  utters  a  peculiar  shrieking,  not  easily  described,  yet 
well  known  to  the  natural  historian. 

The  mode  in  which  this  bird,  and  some  others  of  the  thrash 
tribe  separate  boose-snails  from  their  shells  by  striking  them 
repeatedly  against  a  stone,  deserves  notice  ;  the  labour  which 
they  expend  in  doing  this  in,  sometimes,  almost  incredible. 

N 
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And,  as  if  enough  it  were  not, 

WMle  (we;  suffer  vfiriotts^iii. 
From  the  kite,  hawk,  stote*  destroying, 

Man  our  cup  of  woe  must  fill !. 

Nets  and  traps^  deceitful  birdlime. 

Lays  he  often  in  our  way; 
And  he  even  trains  our  fellows, 

To  entice  us— to  betray. 

I  my  little  brood  had  nurtured  — 

Hope  had  much  for  me  in  store- 
Came  a  boy — a  wanton  school-boy, 
And  my  darlings  from  met  tovei 

Tell  me  iiot'maii^s  a<»ble'  viatufe 
Spurns  the  <ihaifi9  of  base  loomirol ; 

Tell  me  not  that  such  a  creature. 
Has  a  great,  a  generous  soul.f^*) 

(^^3   ORO£R,iPASAERB«,,(XitNa.);HEI}flB-SPAIUIOW. 

The  HEDOE-SpARaow,  Me^ge-lVarbler,  TUlnig^  Jhanueky 
or  Motacillfi  ,>ModMlariMf  (JLitm^)  is  brownial^  with  bUckbh 
streaks.;  size  of  the  redbreast,;  biiiJds  in  box  hedges,  low 
biisbas^iiawtbarn  hedges,  jELoddiijn  brakes.;  nest  neati  Axteraally 
of  green  moss,  &c.  internally  lined  with  hair, ;  e^g8,five,  llgbt 
fblMe.  Common  <io  EnrQpe^.and  very  cooimQuJn  this  conolry* 
The  cuckoo  generally  lay&her  egg  in  the  neat  of  this  bird.— See 
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6.)^-The  hedge-iparrow  has  a  pleasing  song;  i^  remains 
IS  the  whole  year;  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  but  will 
ike  the  redbreast,  pick  up  crumbs  of  bread,  and  seems  to 
r  being  near  "the  liabitatiolM  of  mva*  tt  appears  that, 
igh  the  young  or  eggs  of  the  hedge-sparrow  are  inyariably 
»yed  whenever  the  cuckoo's  egg  is  hatched  in  the  hedge- 
>w's  nest,  this  destruction  Js  not  effected  by  the  hedge- 
>w,  bnt  by  the  young  cuckoo.  As  the  following  lines,  on 
bing  a  hedge^tpmrfmo  fpmn  ,hir  naif  aUode  to  this  fact,  I 
je,  I  trust,  pardoned  for  reprinting  them  here :  they  have 
>een  before  the  public. 

<*  little  flnttererl  swiftly  flying, 

Here  is  none  to  harm  thee  near  ; 
Rite,  nor  hawk,  nor  school-boy  prying. 

Little  flutterer!  cease  to  fear. 

One  who  would  protect  thee,  ever, 

.Musing  nowio))trud^s,  )>ptjn^<Eir 
DreQmt  of  plunder  in  his  walk. 

He  no  ^easi^l  jsteativg  Mily, 

Would  permit  thy  eggs  to  take. 
Nor  the  pole-cat,  nor  the  wily 

Adder,  nor  the  wreathed  snake. 

Mdy  no  cuckoo  wtindering  near  thee, 

Lay  her  egg  within  thy  nest ; 
Not  thy  yomg  ones,  born  i  to  cheer  thee, 

Be  d^tro^y'd  by  ,such  i^giic^t** 

aUtile  Afftlereri  AwifUy  dying, 

Here>.^Qpe,tp  l^urm  thfeci, ^ev ; 
Kite,  nor  hawk,  por  sqhooUl^y  .pryi^g^ 

Little  flutterer  cease  to  fe^r* 

rbe  fiict  here  alluded  to  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Dr. 
rsB  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
le  year  1788. 
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THE  BULFlNCHvS  SONNET. 


Loxia  PsrrrAii2a.«-LiNifJRU§. 


^    *<  The  bnlfinrb  wliistles  soft  his  flute  like  notes." 

Savage. 

We  live  without  law,  and  we  love  without  care; 

And  my  mate  is  delighted  my  feelings  to  share. 

We  live  without  law,  and  we  love  without  strife ; 

Oh  what  is  so  sweet  as  the  bulfinch's  life  ? 

Our  LAWS  are  our  feelings,  which  prompt  us  to  show 

Affection  to  all  that  inhabits  below. 

From  my  mate  is  ne'er  heard  the  harsh  word  of  com- 
mand; 

But  a  look,  always  kind,  is  the  wizard's  sole  wand. 

Son  of  freedom  himself,  he's  the  friend  of  the  free; 

No  constraint  could  be  pleasing  to  him  or  to  me. 

It  is  thus  he  insures  the  Affections'  control; 

And  thus,  without  law,  he  possesses  my  soul. 

Gome^  Man  !  and  learn  thou,  from  the  birds  of  the 
grove. 

What  HAPPINESS  waits  on  such  generous  love !  (^^) 
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(49)  ORDBR,  PABBBRII9  (Iillll.)BULriNCH. 

The  BuLPiNCBy  (Loxia  Pyrrkulaf)  Red-koap,  Hoop,  Tony- 
hoop,  Alpf  or  Nope^  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  little  descrip- 
tion. The  head,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  th^  breast  and 
belly  red  ;  the  npper  tail  co?erts  and  Tent  white.  The  male  is 
distinguished  from  the  female  by  the  superior  blackness  of  his 
crown,  and  by  the  rich  crimson  which  adorns  his  cheeks,  breast, 
belly,  and  throat ;  those  parts  of  the  female  being  of  a  dirty 
buff  colour.  The  plumage  is,  however,  variable,  some  indi- 
viduals being  wholly  black;  others  white,  with  black  spots  on 
the  back.    About  six  inches  long. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  birds  of  which  the  female  also 
sings.  See  Mr.  Swbbt*8  letter  in  the  Introduction.  This  bird 
is  so  docile  that,  having  but  two  or  tin'ee  harsh  notes,  it  becomes, 
by  regular  education,  proficient  in  music.  It  may  be  taught  to 
speak  as  well  as  sing«  It  is  fonnd  in  oor  woods  and  thickets, 
throughout  the  ;ear ;  seen  sometimes  in  gardens  attacking  the 
buds  of  plums,  and  generally  considered  destructive  to  them ; 
but  its  object,  most  probably,  is  not  the  bud  itself,  but  the  worm 
in  it.  Builds  in  a  black  or  white  thorn  bush ;  eggs  four  or  five, 
bluish  white,  speckled  and  streaked  with  purple. 
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THE  ring-dove's   LAMENT. 


Coimmlki  Palmnbua*^JjatVi) 


I)ear  is  my  little  native  vale, 

Tbe  Ring-Dote  buildaand  Diurmdrs  tliere. 

Rogers.. 


If' fevaakaD  ?-*-Ift  it  trufi  1>^. 
Slill  Av^'^KCTioir  will  awakeii 
Thbtightk  of  Happindss  arid  Yotr  ;^^ 

You — you'^you! 

Hoi«^h^Ne' I  itt  dugtit^  offended  ?w* 

With  disdain  why  me  pui*sile  f 
Affection,  with  my  being  blended, 

Ever  dwells,  in  thought,  with  you; — 

Ybtt—  you — yOM. 

More  professing  you  may  find  one, — 

More  imposing — not  more  true ; 
.  But  a  heart — where  meet  more  kind  one, 
One  that,  e'er,  will  beat  for  yoit  ? 
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O,  return ! — return !  and  gladden 
This.  pooEheasti,  fprlcooi^  y/et  tnije,; — 

Bid  begone  all  cares  that  sadden ;-~ 
Here  waits  Happiness  for  you  ; 

You — you — yoM/(*®) 

<'^)  Order^  PAMBBAi»CU««»i«GaUJBUAy  (Laf^.)  Wood- 

PlGBON. 

The  C^/ii»i6a  PahmbuB,  Wood-Pigeon,  Ring-Dove,  Ring- 
Pigeon,  Quea$y  Quetif  fVood-Quisi,  or  Cushat,*  is  ciDereous,  tail 
feathers  black  on  the  bind  part  -,  primary  quill  feathers  whitish 
oa  the  oDter  edge.;  neck  each  side  white ;  eighteen  inches  long ; 
inhabits  Europe,  oar  own  conn  try,,  and,  occasionaJTy,  Siberia ; 
heard  sometimes  near  Loadon,  as,  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
Flesh  of  course  good.  It  is  indigenons  to  thb  country,  and 
migrates,  most  probably,  only  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
parts.  In  winter  they  assemble  in  large  flocks,  and  constantly 
Teiort  to  woods  to  roost  on  the  highest  trees ;  on  which  too  they 
bntld  their  nests,  composed  only*  of  a  fbir  stitrks,  (see  the  Intro, 
duction.)  Eggr  ttwo)  wfiil^,  eaaetly^omVatBclllffger'tbamr  those 
of  the  domesitepi^BUi^whh  uliieh^  aad.wiftltlUfvspecies,  at- 
tempts biYehMiv»«d^  ta  pr^^dvcAr «  bfeedf  but.  wiilhiDnt  suc- 
eess.    Feeds  on  grain, seeds,  &c. 

The  cooing(iioteffa^tl|erwoQd*p||^lliiar&s«iuAwhattloiid,  yet 
hoai9e,iaiid  ntteced  verj  slowly  >.  tbej^r  seem  t»  be  noles  of 
sorrow,  and  consist  principally  of  snch  sounds  a&  are  conveyed 
by  the  words iioo,  two,  two^  taffy,  take  two;  they  are  probably 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  natural- expressions  of  plieasurable 
sensation  peculiar,  to  this  tribe  of  birds.    See  note  (7.) 

*  '*  Pei^'d  OB  hiS<«OB|Ad  ^NAOig^ft  . 

Sleep  seard  the  tercelet*9  wearied  eye,^ 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd.so  well 
The  auhai  dart  across  the  dell.'*' 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Rok^^  Canto  vi. 
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THE  BLACK-CAP'S  SONG, 


MoiaciUa  AiricapUla,^lAif9Mva. 
Syhria  Atrkc^la.'^ljATUAU, 


**  The  mimic  melodist, 
The  Black-cap  from  dome  tangled  sloe  bnsh  trilln 
His  ?aryiiig  soDg :  now  as  some  merulidTi, 
Now  as  Luseinian  SyJmad^a*  aload 
His  note  -,  and  now  in  strain-  original 
Excites  the  woods  to  Ibten.". 

From  an  w^ublUhed  Poem 

Her  loveliness^  ab,  who  shall  tell. 
Or,  of  beauty^  what  is  the  magic  spell  ;-r- 
And  what  that  affection,  pure  and  fine, 
That  around  the  heart  unseen  doth  twine  ? 

And  who  shall  tell  the  deep  feeling  now 
That  is  hid  in  the  leaves  of  the  waving  bough  ;- 
And  who  shall  tell  that  breast's  delight. 
When  my  song  lays  it  gently  to  rest  at  night? 

Hush,  hush,  ye  winds!  and  ye  noises  rude ! 
On  my  love's  repose  how  dare  ye  intrude  ; 
Begone  with  thy  steeds,  thou  garish  day ! 
And  then  I  will  warble  my  love  a  lay.  (") 

*  The  Nightingale. 
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('■)  Ordeu^  Pasibrbs,  (Ltnn.)  Black-cap. 

The  Black-cap,  (Moiaeilla  AtrictipUUif)  Moek'Nighiingokj 
NetUe-creepeTf  or  Ndtle-fnonger,  inhabits  England,  Europe,  and 
Siberia  i  it  is  fonnd  also  at  Madeira,  and  there  called  TmUh 
Negra.  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  arriving  in  this  country  in 
April,  and  leaving  it  sometime  in  the  antnmn  ;  its  winter  retreat 
is  not  known ;  it  is,  however,  occasionally  seen  here  in  January. 

It  is  between  five  and  six  inches  long.  The  head  of  the  mal^ 
is  black)  back  greyish-brown,  with  a  tinge  of  green ;  beneath 
asli-rolour.  Three  or  four  varieties^  The  femaU  is  larger  than 
the  male,  and  has  the  crown  of  the  head  of  a  rust-colour.  Builds 
generally  in  low  boslies,  but  sometimes  in  an  old  ivy-tree. 
Eggs  four  or  five,  pale  reddish-brown,  mottled  with  a  deeper 
colour,  sprinkled  with  a  few  dark  spots;  the  male  and  female 
sit  upon  the  eggs  in  torn.  Feeds  on  insects,  and  also  on  the 
berries  of  the  spurge  laurel,  service,  and  especially  ivy.  Has, 
it  is  said,  in  Ilaly,  two  broods  in  a  year ;  in  this  country  only 
one. 

Tlie  black-cap  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  EnglWi 
Moeking'bird ;  it  has  been  heard  to  sing  the  notes  of  the  Black' 
bird.  Thrush^  Nightingale^  Redstart,  and  Sedge-Warbler,  besides 
its  own  peculiar  whistle,  which  is  most  delightful;  it  makes 
also  a  noise  resembling  that  of  a  pair  of  shears  used  in  clipping 
a  fence,  which  is  also  the  noise  made  by  its  young.  See  the 
paper  by  Messrs.  Sheppard  and  Whitear,  before  referred  to  in  the 
Introduction. 
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THE  NIGHTINGALE'S  SONG. 


J^t0eiHa  X<t(sainta.<— IjiimiJKu^. 


St^eiet  i^  tBe  ttme  ^hen  all  tbe  Mdw 

Their  loveliest  robes  assume ; 
And  sweet  the  time  when  lilies  shed 

Tl;ie,ii;  el(&gaiit  perfume. 

£ut  sweeter  far  than  these  the  time 

When,  on  his  eager  wings. 
My  love  returning  tp>  his  bower 

An  evening  descaat  singft. 

Swe^et  mo^rn,  &weet  eve^  and  sweet  the  day. 
When  spring,  with  budding  rose^ 

Advanieiiig  smiles,  with  liberal  hand, 
Rich'  ff agrsmce  round  him  tiirows^ 

Buty  o\k !  how  sweeter  far  the  time 

Wh€n>  at  the  midnight  houF, 
M'y  love  pours  out  to  me  his  sOul 

In  notes  of  magic  power.^*" 

For  a  description  of  the  Nightinoalb'b  Song,  see  the 
Introdoctioo ;.  for  its  form,  colours,  habits,  &c.  see  note  (5.) 

*  It  ts  here  presumed  that  the  female,  as  weU  as  the  male 
Dightingale,  sings  -,  the  fact,  however,  is  doubtful :  the  roider 
wiH,  it  is  hoped,  pardon  the  poetical  licence. 


ftr« 


QluSM^ 


We  are  sons  of  pleasure, 
Wq  8u:e<  soaa  of  lavm, 

JoySy  beyond  all  measure, 
Wait  us  ih  the  grcfve. 

Who  so  happy  as- birds, 
Who  as  birds  so  free;— 

Who  so  happy  as  birds, 
Who  so  happy  as^  wei 

We  know  nought  of  care. 
Little  know  of  strife ; 

Tetl  loy  tell  us  whert v 
You  find  tasweista-lilb^ 

None  so.  happy  as:  birds, 
None  as  birds  so  free ; 

Nona  so  happy  as  birds. 
None  ao  happy  aa  we. 
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THE  BANQUET. 


Qqs  virtns  et  <)iiaDta,  boai,  sit  vivere  ptrvOi 

Discite: 

Jejanns  rard  itomachus  vulgaria  temnit* 

HOEAT. 


**  The  freedom  nature  gave, 
Her  water  and  her  simpliest  dish/' 

Canary  Bird^s  Sang* 


Behold  now  the  banquet !     And^  first,  we  remark. 
That  the  haTiquetmg'-hall  was  a  large  shady  park  ; 
The  tabl«  a  glade— cloth  a  carpet  of  green. 
Where  sweet-smelling  shrubs  strew'd  about  might  be 

seen. 
The  lilac  put  forth  her  delights  in  the;  vale ; 
Other  spring.flowers'  odours  were  mix'd  with  the  gale. 
With  encouraging  smile  nature  sat  at  the  feast ; 
Her  converge  a  charm  that  enraptured  each  guest. 
The  viands  were  various  to  suit  every  taste, 
Got  together  by  magic,  assisted  by  Iiaste : 
The  dishes,  all  simple,  no  surfeit  produce ; 
Nor  did  wine's  effervescence  excite  to  abuse. 


# 

liei^  was  CORK— wAed^,  oats,  barley y  for  many  a  Fowl; 
'here  was  grass  for  the  Goose,  and  a  mouse  for  the 

Owl. 
'here  werepedstf  f6r  the  Rook,  as  an  elegant  treat; 
or  the  Crow  there  was  carrion,  he  glories  to  eat. 
"he  Bulfinch's  feast  was  some  buds  from  the  plum^ 
"hat,  torn  fresh  from  the  tree,  made  the  gardener 

look  glum, 
or  Pheasavts  and  Nightingales,  ants^  eggs  were- 

found ; 
Lod^te^for  the  Swallows  in  numbers  abound, 
'or  the  Sea-gull  was  many  a  cock-chafer  grub  i 
lany  Warblers  pick'd  worms  from  the  tree  or  the 

shrub ; 
'he  S£A*BiRDS  directed  attention  to jfish; 
'he  Duck  partook  almost  of  every  dish, 
'or  the  Swan  were  some  water-plants  pluck'd  from 

the  pond ; 
^f^A  the  KiNG-FiSHERS  evinc*d  they  were  fond, 
lie  Divers,  Grebes,  Guillemots,  Water-Rails, 

too, 
)n  the  dishes  of  Jish  all  instinctively 'flew, 
^or  the  Goldfinch  was  groundsel,  a  delicate  bit ; 
Tiere  was  sunftower-seed  for  the  saucy  Tomtit. 
^Qr  the  Crake  was  an  eel;  for  the  Thrush  was  a 

snail; 
bd  barley  for  Partridge,  for  Pigeon,  and  Quail. 
hi  the  Cuckoo,  an  earthworm — his  greatest  delight; 
Jome  Hawks,  of  fowl,  flesh,  or  fish,  seiz'd  what  they 

might ; 
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But  tbe  KjiSTEi}(i>  a^  nwusa  ta  all  daioti^  pre fefi^'d;. 
WbilQ  thaSKRicm  pouac*d,  at  once,  *oa  somd  poflr 

helpless  bird. 
For  the  HouftR«S?4tikRo  w«  w&eflU^— he'&  reputa4  a  thifil;; 
The  Eagle  himaelf  got,  a  sUca  of  rati;  beef^ 
The  Turkey  of  appk&  pactook  as  a  tceat. 
And  the  Cock  a&d  Hek  caught  up  a  bane  qfcold  nrnt. 
The  Dessert  1— It  consisted  of  only  one  thiug^ 
A  clear  Urecm^  of  water  just  freih  from.  th£.  spring^ 


I 
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THE  HOUSE-SPARROW'S  SPEECH. 


Frin^a  Damestuxc^-lAVJiJBVs. 


** Oo  to  tilt  IiTDtANj  Wbiv» Man!  gp-^ 
And  Utrn  Ms  Ovaab  reed  to  bk>w^ 
CoHipdMd  WooBALi'  poitoiH^d^ep 
Tte  arrow  in  the  Ml  juiee  steep, 
Then  shoot-^the  bivd',  with  scarce  a  sigb^ 
Will  thaiik  thee  fbr  such  deafb,  and  diet^ 
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(^^)  OtiDBRy  Passerbs,  (Iifiii«)  The  House-Sparrow. 

The  FrmgillaDomeitica,  Hovhe-Sp unRoVir,  or  Sparrow,  inhabiU 
Emopef  Asia,  Africa,  and  this  cotiotry,  and  too  well  known  to 
need    description ;    four    Tarieties ;    five  and  three    quarter 
inches  long.    Builds  under  the  eaves  of  houses  both  thatched 
and  tiled ;  sometimes  in  ivy,  sometimes  in  other  birds'  nests; 
(I  have  seen  its  nest  in  that  of  a  deserted  magpie's,)  and 
in  and  near  London  on  the  Liombardy  peplar.    Feeds  on  grain 
and  insects;  troublesome  in  gardens;  proverbially  salacious; 
breeds  many  times  in  the  year;  eggs  six,  whitish,  dirty  spotted 
ash  colour ;  it  is  a  gregarious,  noisy,  crafty  bird,  and  not  easily 
caught;  very  destructive  to  ripe  com;  but,  nevertheless,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether,  upon  the  whole,  it  be  not  a  useful 
bird  :  for  more  concerning  it  and  its  nest,  gee  the  Introdnction. 
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TO 

THE  LADIES 

Who  hone  $o  kimUy  pair&nhud 

THE  SOCIETY 

FOR  PREVENTING  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS, 

THE  FOLLOWING 

SPEECH  OP  THE  HOUSE-SPARROW 

la  respectfully  inscribed 

dt  THE  Author. 

Why.  mute  the  Lark  oni  themes  like  these ;-» 
Why  silent  are  the  Partridges;— 
Why  slumber  Sea-birds  when  among 
Them  death,  disasters,  stalk— a  throng? 
Why  sleeps  remonstrance,  when  proud  Man 
Walks  forth,  the  monarch  of  a  span, 
And  lifts  the  fatal  tube  on  high. 
Then,  'midst  our  tribe,  lets  ruin  fly  ?* 

*  Tbe  verj  common  practice  of  firing  at  large  flocks  of  birds 
deserves  severe  animadversion.  Larks,  House'Sparrows,  Par* 
iridgeSf  and  various  other  gregarious  tribes,  are  too  often  sub- 
jected to  this  wanton  and  merciless  indulgencie  in  what  has  been 
named  Sport.    It  is  difficult  in  speaking  or  m  writing  of  such 
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Why  sleeps  Rbmokstrance  when  to  Sport 
He  pays  a  heedless  wanton  court ; — • 
Wounds  many — kills,  perchance,  a  few- 
Then  calls  his  dogs  w^lb  loud  halloo  ? 

barbarity,  for  barbarity  itassar^dly  Is^.to  siiit  one's  expreMions 
to  the  occaiioo.    There  can  Be,  bowever,  I  presume,  but  one 
opinion  as  to  firingHaiiudsi^,jf2<Mfi  of  birds^* where  the  chances 
are  that  as  many  or  more  may  be  woonded  than  killed  by  the 
unfeeling  process.  The4tioii^;  tM,  ^hieb  must  naturally  arise 
in.  the.  breast  of  every  hluna^e.persoa,^  that,  tlie-woondad  bink 
may,  and  very  often  do,  retire  in  agony  and'  die  a  lingering 
death,  or  drag  on  a  misaliaMe)  life^  i»  eftlculated  still  more  to 
heighjten  our  disgust  and  disapprobation.     Such  reflections  as 
these  ought  to  det^r  Man  fYom  so  wanton  an  aggression  on  the 
happiness  and  well. being  of  birds:  but,  alas!  bis  Plbasuri 
and  his  Sport  weigh  down  the  beam  in  opposition  to  humanity 
and  ieeiivfi.; 

Although  I  should  not  desire  to  see  the  late  Act  qf  Parliamni 
for  prevetUing  Cruelty  to  Animals  extended  so  as  to  include  birds, 
it  being-a  soli^etoiii  wbtcbstrisidiffiottlt,^  lii  noti  impossible,  to 
legislate,  yet  I  should  be.yftry,glad:to  fisd  that,  io^eyery^Swaianry 
tfEducatiofif  the  necessity  and  dutyof  treating  withkindness  and 
benevolence  all  animated  nature  were  strongly  inculcated 
and  enforced^  Such  kindly  feeling  exerci&ed'  toward^  brutes 
would  inevitably  lead 'to  more  ttiiidly'feelihgs'  tiowardi^oiir  own 
species — feelinga  which  ctMom:  bai  tOA  inaolt  ettcuiniged  and 
nurtured ;  feelings  whieh^  toad'  aot:oQly<  torj^oiate  tbe;happi- 
ness  of  others,  Irat  most  essentially  «U£  awn. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  chiefly  by  such  means  as  these, 
not  by  penal  enactments,  that  Cruelty  to  Animals,  generallyi 
will  be  most  effectually  prevented ;  more  especially  if  those,  who 
are  influential  in  the  affairs  of  mankind,,  take  care,  to  evince 
those  dispositions  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  our  seminaries 
to  implant.    But,  while  the  pursuits  of  Hunting,  Fubivg, 
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The  uwmdedjhutmf  thfongk  br€A$otffw9o4, 
With  anguish  wri>ihe  a»  they  seek  ihen^food^ir^ 
Or,  lingering  infuiin,fr<m  da^  tQ-d^^g 
A  t  length  they,  pine  <mu2  die^  aiwaiyi  ^^ 
Orjlutterin^yjloatinff  an  eeem  tifa^ei' 
TheyJ/ndrin  smae  hungtfyjisk^  e^  gwtwe^ 
These^  Mak  !  the  trophies  of  tby  sport I"^ 
For  these  thou  payeBt  waiitOA  oaurt>  \ 

ancl  Shooting,  are  eihsouraged  as  Sports,  aud  followed  ac- 
cordingly by  onr  Magnates,  aoiti  of  parliament,  atid,  t  fear, 
mott  other  attempts  td  prerient  ernelty'  to  attSiifal^,  ^11  be 
comparatively  ahordfe* 

Relative  to  tbe  desfnidCtom  4f  <imfiiafeif|janaui<<oraifliiy.GowpER 
has  stated  the  case  vith  tolerable  predaion ; 

''  The  sam  is  this :  If  man's  convemenee,  health. 
Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramontat,  and  must  extinguish  theirs*^'' 

When,  howerer,  noxions  animals  are  to  be  destroyed,  hu- 
manity wilf  prompt  us  to  do  the  revolting  deed' in  the  most  ex- 
peditions and  least  painful  way.  l*he  wickedness  and  cruelty 
of  destroying  any  animal,  how  noxious  soever  it  may  be,  merely 
for  our  sport  or  diversion,  require  no  comment* 

In  Note  (17),  page  185,it  is  stated  that  one  hundred  coid  twenty- 
nine  birds  were  killed,  of  at  least  obtained',  by  one  shot ;  but 
it  should  also  be  mentioned,  as  an  appalling  fact  in  the  history, 
t)kt  nearry /orfy  birds  more,  either  wing-broken  or  otherwise  in- 
jured, floated  away  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  What  must 
have  been  the  mass  of  pain  and  suffering  produced  by  this 
outrage  on  the  nnoffending'  Put  p  a  biidi  wliioh,aAeraO,  though 
eatable,  is  by:  no  Moans  a;  delicacy., 

*  These  are  not,  however,  the  only  trophies  stained  by 
fl^ROOTiMO.    The  acaidents  arising  to  man  himself  from  the  use 
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Bttt  what  have  we,  Hoirsfi-^l^p  arrows,  done^ 
The  victims  both  of  net  and  gun  ! 
A  race  proscribed,  for  ever  we 
Are  doomed  to  dire  hostility  ;— 
Our  various  labours  set  at  nought;  — 
Our  heads  by  the  churchwarden  bought  ;— 
And  every  wanton,  booby  boy 
Taught  us  to  worry  and  destroy. 
True,  we  in  fields  of  corn  delight — 
^  Corn  is  to  us  most  apposite : 
In  this  we  only  follow  nature, 
As  man  does,  every  otlier  creature. 
Our  sins  are  trumpeted  aloud. 
Our  virtues  wrapt  in  darkness*  shroud. 
How  comes  it  that  the  good  we  do 
Is  kept  most  carefully  from  view  1 


9f  the  FowuMG-piBCB  io  this  qomitry  are  so  many,  so  continual 
and  disastroas,  that  it  is  really  SDrprising,  seeing  that  shooting  is 
not  only  circnmscribed  by  law»  but  is,  besides,  in  niUDerous  in- 
stances, a  very  unprofitable  employment,  how  so  many  persons 
can  find  pleasure  or  amusement  in  it  f  but  it  seems  that  its 
comparative  unproductiveness^  its  dangers,  and,  withal,  its  in- 
humanity, are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  certain  persons  from 
following,  what  I  cannot  avoid  considering,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  silly  occupation.  When  will  men  act  up  to  the  dignity  of 
their  nature  and  their  knowledge  ? 

t 

**  I  would  not  kill  one  bird  in  wanton  sport, 
I  would  not  mingle  jocund  mirth  with  death, 
For  all  the  smoking  board,  the  savoury  feast,  • 

Can  yield  most  exquisite  to  pampered  sense.** 

C.  Lloyd.  AtUhologyy  vol.  ii.  page  f5^ 
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We  hear  not  of  the  many  seeds 
Which  we  devour  of  noxious  weeds  ;— 
Of  worms  and  grubs,  destructive  things, 
That  each  of  us  his  offspring  brings.* 
What  though  we  snatch  a  feast  of  corn. 
Or  ere  its  safe  in  yonder  barn. 
Yet,  is  there  not  enough  beside 
For  Man  and  his  consummate  pride  ? 

Must  all  of  us  to  HIM  alone 
Bow  down  as  though  earth  were  his  throne. 
On  which  no  being  may  intrude 
To  mar  his  pleasure  pr  his  good  ? 
Hath  HE  of  earth  the  exclusive  charter  ;  — 
Shall  H^  for  sport  or  pleasure  martyr 
All  others*  weal? — We  may  admit 
His  manly  port— -his  talent — wit— 
Admit,  nay,  more,  admire  them  too ! 
But  WE  have. rights,  apd  so  have  you. 
Shall  HE,  our  fellow  mortal  here, 
Presume  with  us  to  interfere— 
Fix  limits  to  our  happiness— 
Capriciously  curse  or  bless 
As  pleaseth  his  high  mightiness  ? 

*  Bewick  states  that  ''a  single  pair  of  ^atTotf;^,  during  the 
time  they  are  feeding  their  yonng,  will  destroy  ahout  four  thou- 
sand caterpillars  weekly.**  They  feed  their  yonng,  also,  with 
many  winged  insects  :  in  London,  it  is  presumed,  chiefly  with 
flies. 

The  utility  of  the  Goldfinch  is  peculiarly  striking,  it  feeding  in 
the  winter,  when  at  large,  principally  on  thistle  seed ;  hence  it 
is  called  the  ThiilUflnch, 
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Have  WE  no  sense-Hio  fedipg^— we 

With  ALL  THE  AlHMATE  of  EaBTR,  whom  HE 

Vaiflly  attempts  to  govern?— Narrow 

The  thonght,  and  futile  the  pretence, 

To  limit  to  himself  sill  sense ! 
He  may  obtain «6ome  even  from  a  Sparrow  ! 

I  here,  might,  enpusstmt^  comphin 
For  you  ye  Warblers  in  our  train ; 
For  yoUf  who  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
The  woods,  the  uplands,  meads,  delight. 
For  you,  who  oft  in  prison  dwells 

Deprived  of  social  <:0nver8e  there. 
Like  lonely  hermit  in  a  cell. 

Perchance  to  please  .some  lady  fair  ;*— 
To  pick  from  oflMier  lily  iiand 
S^ome  crumbs,  or  sin^  at  her  Gonisnand. 
But  Scotia's  Bard  halih  w^l  in  song 
Proclaim^  aloud  the  heinous  wrong.* 

*  **  Be  not  the  inose«tbam'd  here  to  benuMM 
Her  brothers  of  the  grove  by  tyjr^Dt  ipiim 
Inhuman  caught,  and  in  the  narrow  ci^g.e 
From  liberty  confined  and  boundless  air. 
Dull  are  the  pretty  slaves,  their  plumage  dull, 
Ringed*  and  all  its  brightening  lustre  losl^j 
Nor  is  that  sprightly  wUdnessin  tb^lciMites 
Which,  clear  and  iffgQrQQs*  warbM  Irqm  the  tfeftfb; 
O  tli(sn  ye  friends  of  love  and  Aovert^oght  sopg* 
Spar^  the  soft  tribes ;  this  barbarous  art  forbear : 
If  on  ygar  bofom.iimoceoce  caii.wi|i« 
Mme  «iig^^»  or  ;pioty,|;^miia4e.'' 
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And  you  yourselves  to*day  haye  shoum 
That  'tis  not  good  to  be  alone. 

Besides, 
And  here  even  patienc^'  sifelf  derides, 
Who  is  it  that  complafns  of-trs — 
About  his  corn-fields  makes  such  fuss  ? 
The  Grsate&t  Ravageh  ^n  earth — 
Mati  ;  MAW,  Who,  from  the  earliest  birth 

Of  ancient  timC) 
Hath  robb'd  and  rausack*d  etery  cUme — 
The  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  for:fAodl!<'<-- 
Ial  pleasure  or  in  waiiton  mood 
Gomm^oids'the  JhfO^,  Gxxue,  ks,  to  bleed ; 
Pursues  the  Ostrich  on  the  steed  ;— 
t)f  all  our  pangs  takes  little  heedl — 
The  most  omnivorous, of  ^Hr 
What  shall  we  ^uch  A.being  caU  t^ 

I  might  «tiU  further  'Amplify 
On  'his  august  humanity : 
Might  tell  how,  Jive  times  in  a  year. 
He  strips  the  raiment  from  thegoose 
And  then,  as  heartlessy  turns  him  loose  ;-^* 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  find  the  followiDg  informa- 
ion  in  the  Morning  Herald  of  Sept.  15,  %Bi6.  <SXhe  farmers  on 
:he  moorlands  in  this  connty  (Somerset)  rear  vast  docks  of 
[eese,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers,  which  are  mercilessly 
tripped  from  the  suffering  bird  $v^  times  a  year.  By  this 
)ractice  one. pound  of  feathers  is  obtained  from  each  bird 
rearly.  Yesterday  week  was  the  j>eriod  of  plnckipg  fpr  the 
ifthtime  in  the  neighbonrhoodAf  Westmoor  near  l4l^^gport ;  the 
Seese  were  immediately  afterwards  turned  out  on  the  common : 
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How  poulterers  the  feelings  rivei 

By  plucking  many  a  fowl  alive,* 

You  well  might  shudder  while  you  hear! ' 

How  sordid  wights  will  oft  pretend 

Our  native  songs  to  improve,  extend  ;r— 

the  rain  descended  that  night  in  torrents,  and  the  air  wascliUly; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  flocks,  having  been  divested  of 
their  natural  protection,  suffered  so  severely,  that,  on  Westmoor 
alone,  from  1600  to  2000  geese  were  in  the  morning  found  desd; 
and  a  very  considerable  number  besides  are  now  so  languid  tliat 
their  recovery  is  doubtful." 

The  plucking  of  geese  for  their  featliers,  even  in  the  most 
genial  season,  can  scarcely  be  effected  at  any  time  without  the 
production  of  considerable  pain  to  the  animal.  A  more  bnmsne 
method  would  be,  at  a  suitable  season,  to  cut  off  tlie  feathers 
close  to  the  skin  with  sharp  scissors;  by  this  method  the  quality 
of  the  feathers  would  be  much  improved,  and  the  trouble  of 
assorting  and  dressing  the  feathers  after  they^  are  plucked  wonid 
be  thus  saved ;  the  down  may  be  afterwards  removed  by  the 
same  means.  It  is  said  that  when  the  feathers  are  removed  io 
this  way,  the  animal  is  rather  benefited  than  injured  by  the 
operation ,  and  that  the  stomps  are  thrown  off  as  in  natorsi 
moulting,  and  a  beautiful  new  crop  of  plumage  quickly  makes 
its  appearance.  I  am  indebted  for  these  hints  to  the  commnoi- 
cation  of  a  lady  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  Ivi.  page  4Si4. 

*  This  is,  I  fear,  too  true,  and  too  common  a  practice  in  the 
metropolis.  The  reason  assigned  by  a  poulterer  is  that 
'*  it  does  not  tear  the  flesh** — that*  is,  as  the  living  is  more 
tenacious  than  the  dead  fibre,  the  exterior  appearance  of  the 
fowl  af^er  death  is^  to  use  a  vulgarism,  more  siglitly.  When 
will  man  cease  to  agonize  the  quivering  fibres  of  animals  for  his 
silly  and  luxurious  gratification  ?  r 
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How  keep  us  in  a  putrid  bath  ! 

Restrain,  I  you  beseech,  youi' wrath ! 

That  all  much  suflfer,  many  die. 

You  know,  I  ween,  as  well  as  L* 

From  Birds,  to  Beasts^  to  Fiskj  might  pass-- 

Tell  how  he  treats  the  horse,  the  ass — 

The  bull  how  worries — and  how  eels 

He  skins  alive— > what  crimp'd  eod  feels. 

But  such  a  catalogue— 80  dire 

Would  only  more  inflame  your  ire. 

He  boasts  his  knowledge  and  his  aet  ; 
His  wisdom,  too ;;— his  generous  heart. 
Have  WE  no  knowledg^e—  none,  when  we  * 
Pass  over  land  and  over  sea, 

From  clime  to  clime. 
As  constant  as  the  march  of  time, 
Our  wants,  our  pleasures,  tastes,  to  suit?^ 
Man  calls  this,  instinct  of  the  brute! — 
A  most  convenient  word  is  this, 
For  his  sublimity,  I  wis — 
Instinct  ;t  whenever  and  where  he 
Cannot  perceive  congruity — 

*  See  the  Introdactioo,  psge  47. 

t  The  term  Instinct  has  been  ho  long  used  by  oar  philoso- 
lers  both  prosaic  and  poetical,  that  it  may  be  thought  •ome- 
hat  heretical  to  qoestion  its  meaning  and  application.  But  as 
RUTH  can  never  be  iijored  by  discussion ;  and  as  it  is  the 
ity  of  every  one  of  qs  to  verify,  if  possible,  by  actual  expert- 
ent,  the  truths  which  we  are  taught,  in  order  that  our  convic- 
ODs  may  be  rendered,  by  soch  ezperimeots,  more  conaisteiit, 

O 
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Connexion  'twixt  effect  and  cauw^ 

He>  at  one  stride,  the  inference  draws— 

*Ti&  Instinct  f  and  beyond  cUllaws* 

usefbl,  and  lasting,  I  make  no  apologjf  for  qaestioning  the  pro- 
priety of  the  Hse  of  the  term  Instinct  when  applied  to  many  of 
the  actions  of  birds  as  well  as  to  those  of  other  animals,  com- 
monly termed  the  brute  creation.    Pope  says. 

How  instinet  varies  in  the  grovelling  «wine. 
Compared  half-reasoning  elephant  with  thine ! 
Twixt  that  and  reason  what  a  nice  barrier ! 
For  ever  separate  yet  for  ever  near ! 
Remembrance  and  reflection  how  allied ; 
What  thin  partitions  sense  from  thought  divide! 

Essay  on  Man, 
So  thin,  indeed,  as  frequently  not  to  be  divided  at  all !  These 
lines  appear  to  me  to  contain  a  very  small  portion  of  philosophy ; 
little  that  is  agreeable  to  Fact,  upon  which  all  true  philosophy 
must  be  founded :  for,  according  to   the  doctrine  here  laid 
down,  brutes  do  not  reason.    Why  not  ?    If  Reason  be  a  proeesSy 
(not  a  faculty,)  by  which  different  ideas  or  things  are  eon^paredj  their 
fitness  or  ut^ness  perceived,  and  eonelueUms  drawn  from  such  crnn- 
parisons  and  perceptionSf  which  I  think  it  is,  then  it  will  be  found 
that  most  brutes,  including  birds,  reason  more  or  less,  the  intel- 
lectual difference  between  these  and  man  consisting  principally 
in  degree;  the  degree  is  undoubtedly  great;  but  the  probability 
is  that,  from  their  inability  to  communicate  many  of  their 
thoughts  to  us,  they  all  know  much  more  than  they  can  show. 
The  terms  half-reasoning  applied  to  the  elephant  are  peculiarly 
inappropriate ;  the  elephant,  compared  with  many  other  qna- 
drupeds,   reasons  well;  so  do  tlie  dog,  the  horse,  and  many 
other  animals  whose  actions  we  hate  an  opportunity  of  atten- 
tively  observing*  not  omitting  to  name  «ome  of  the  birds. 

When  the  action  of  a  brnte  animal  appears  to  arise  vrithoot 
any  apparent  process  of  reasoning,  we  call  it  instinct;  bot  if 
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How  knows  he  this? — Who  could  him  teach, 

None  hut  himself  hath  power  of  speech  ? 

What !  does  he  think  the  various  sounds 

With  whfch  our  feather'd  world  abounds 

Contain  no  meaning  ? — This,  his  sense  ! 

His  views  of  our  intelligence  I 

He  too  denies  that  we  have  reason  f 

If  it  would  not  be  out  of  season, 

I'd  prove,  as  easily  I  can, 

That  we  have  that  as  well  as  man. 

mre  were  better  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  ihh  minds  of 
brutes,  it  is  extremely  probable  tbat  much  of  what  now  seems, 
and  is  called  ingtmct,  w  onld  be  found  the  result  of  processes  of 
reasoning;  simple,  no  doubt,  many  of  tbem  are,  but  rtUUmal 
qotwithstanding. 

Mr.  Bolton,  the  author  of  Harmonia  Rurnlia,  informs  us 
tbat  he  observed  a  pair  of  goldfinches  beginning  to  make  their 
nest  in  his  garden,  and  tliat  they  formed  their  ground-work 
with  moas^  ITOMy  &c.  as  usual;  but,  on  his  scattering  small 
pieces  of  wool  about  the  garden,  they,  in  a  great  measure,  left 
their  own  materials  and  used  the  wool;  he  afterwards  gave 
tbem  cotton f  which  they  took,  resigning  the  wool ;  he  lastly 
gave  them  downy  witli  which  they  finished  their  work,  having 
forsaken  all  the  other  articles.     Is  not  this  reason?  .  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  multiply  instances  in  which  the  actions  of 
birds,  and  other  animals,  are  evidently  regulated  by  reason. 

And  here  I  cannot  avoid  lamenting  that  Pope's  Essay  on 
Mom  has  had,  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  some  others,  so  ex. 
tensive  a  circulation  ;■  it  has,  I  fear,  by  the  method  in  which  it 
has  treated  the  subjects  of  Morals  and  Mind,  considerably 
obstrncted  our  progress  in  knowledge :  for  it  is,  it  appears  to 
me,  by  far  too  dictatorial  and  dogmatic,  assaming  as  true  wha^ 
must  still,  I  think,  be  considered  assubjudiee,  t  And  although  we 
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Of  our  proficiency  in  art 
I  shall  convince  you  ere  we  part. 
Look  at  OUR  Pomes  inlaid  with  care ; 
Such  let  him  fashion  if  he  dare  : 
Inspect  the  WrerCs — the  Oriole* s  nest— 
The  Goldfinch* Sy  BnA  all  the  rest 
Of  curious  make ;  then  say  if  hE) 
With  all  his  cunning  nicety, 
With  all  the  abundance  of  his  wit, 
Can  ever  thus  materials  fit  ? 

As  for  his  wisdom.  Being  vain  ! 
Behold  it  in  his  Sporting  Train  ! 

may  not  exactly  agree  with  another  poet,  a  predecessor  of  Pope, 

yet  Prior  has  treated  the  sabject  with  more  modesty*  if  not 

with  more  truth.    Speaking  of  brutes,  he  says, 

<'£vil  like  us  they  shun,  and  covet  good ; 

Abhor  the  poison  and  receive  the  food. 

Like  us  they  love  and  hate ;  like  us  they  know 

To  joy  the  friend,  or  grapple  with  the  foe. 

With  seeming  thought  their  actioni  they  intend. 

And  use  the  means  propot  tion'd  to  the  end. 

Then  vainly  the  philosopher  avers 

That  reason  guides  our  deed,  and  instinct  theirs. 

How  can  we  justly  different  causes  frame. 

When  the  effects  entirely  are  tiie  same  ? 

Instinct  and  reason  how  crq  we  divide  i** 

SvUmon,  Book  I. 

Yet  Pope  has  divided  them ! — how  lamely  we  have  seen.    We 

conclude,  therefore,  that  tns^incf  ought  to  be  used  ui  a  much 

more  restricted  sense  than  it  hitherto  has  been ;  it  is  by  no 

means  applicable  to  many  of  the  actions  of  the  brute  creation: 

for,  in  numerous  instances,  they  appear  to  reason  in  a  similar 

way  to  man. 
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^Mongst  whichy  the  savage  horde  canine, 

Kept  hungry  by  sedate  design-^ 

Those  Hounds  thaty  now  and  then,  contrive 

To  eat  their  keepers  np  alive — 

I  here  might  aptly  introduce 

To  shew  man'i^  wisdom  and  its  use ; 

But  the  horrific  theme  is  such 

It  prores,  I  fear,  almost  too  much  ;* 

Talk  of  a  heart !  prate  to  the  wind ! 

The  storm,  the  waves,  are  far  more  kind  I 

Have  we  not  homes  and  children  too  ? 

How  often  he  doth  these  destroy. 

In  all  the  glee  of  savage  joy, 
I  need  not  here  relate  to  you. 
Talk  of  a  heart! — what  I  have  said 
Will  prove  what  are  both  heart  and  headf 

Of  Man,  our  Master,  these  are  deeds 
At  which  the  heart  revolting  bleeds : 
Of  man,  too,  who  is  said  to  be,— 
Of  all  Ood*s  creaturcis  only  lie,— 

The  HIGHLY-CIVILIZED  ! 

Of  man  who,  vainly  proud  of  name. 
Asks  guerdon  of  immortal  Fame  ! 
'    By  fame  such  deeds  are  duly  prized ! 
Might  I  how  here  advice  presume 
This  Lord*s  thick  darkness  to  illume, 
rd  say — If  thy  penchant  be  still 
The  fQwl3  of  air,  jiu  Sport,  to  kill, 

*  The  circumstance  here  alluded  to  occurred  in  Somerset- 
hire  about  twenty  years  ago. — See  my  ObMervatunu  on  the  Dui- 
eet$  qfthe  West  qf  England^  article  Faknt  Fear, 
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Go  to  the  Indian,  white  man i  go, 
And  learn  his  <mrah  reed  to  blow--^ 
Compound  wourali  poisonV-^eep. 
The  arrow  in  the  fell  juice  steep. 
Then  shoot — the  bird,  with  scarce  a  sigh, 
Will  thank  thee  for  such  death,  and  die.*^ 

And  are  we  not,  *Cis  painfiil  thus 
To  speak  of  what  relates  to  Us— 
I  here  more  strictly  now  apply 
The  word  to  sparrows  such  as  I — 


*  We  learn  from  Waterton's  fVanderings^  that  tbe  BloW' 
Pipe,  with  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  shoot  thehr  poisoned 
arrows  at  birds,  consists  of  a  long  hollow  reed  without  a  johit 
The  part  used  is  ten  or  eleven  feet  long;  it  is  caHed  Ourab: 
the  case  cpnsists  of  another  reed  called  Samourah.  The 
arrow,  which  is  made  from  the  leaf  of  a  palm  tree,  is  hard  and 
brittle,  and  pointed  as  sharp  as  a  needle.  About  an  mch  of  the 
pointed  end  is  dipped  in  the  poison  called  Wourali,  which  de- 
stroys life's  action  so  gently  that  the  victim  appears  to  be  in  no 
pain  whatever.  This  powerful  and  fatal  dnig  is  a  synipous  de* 
coction  made  from  several  vegelables,  the  chief  of  which  is 
called  wouralif  whence  the  poison  has  obtained  its  name,  and 
from  venomous  ants  and  tbe  fangs  of  some  snakes.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  the  Indians  with  many  superstitious  rites.  With  this 
blote-pipe  the  Indian  can  send  an  arrow  three  himdred  feet :  he 
puts  the  arrow,  round  one  end  of  which  some  cotton  is  wound 
to  resist  the  air,  into  the  tube,  and,  collecting  his  breath  for  the 
fatal  pnff,  after  taking  aim,  sends  it  on  tbe  work  of  deaih ;  the 
birds,  it  is  said,  are  not  at  air  injured  by  the  poison,— in  three 
minutes  the  victhn  generally  falls  to  the  ground.  The  plant 
called  wourali  is  one  of  the  scandent  tribe,  and  allied  to  the 
genus  atrychnos, — The  particular  species  does  not  appear  to  be 
yet  ascertained. 
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And  are  we  not  a  social  tribe  ? 
We  follow  man  without  a  bribe ; 
We  leave  even  corn  with  him  to  dwell, 
Why^  let  him,  if  he's  able,  tell : 
For  in  his  cities  we  abound 
Where  com  grows  not,  nor  weeds  are  found. 
**  How  live  you,  then  ?"— 1  almost  scorn 
Such  question !  certes  not  on  com  / 
We  live  by  worthy  means— by  wit- 
Have  I  not  rightly  answered  it  ? — 
We  live — enjoy  domestic  life — 
And  though  we  sing  not,  you  may  see 
And  hear  us  always  full  of  glee ; 
Nor  know  we  much  of  care  or  strife. 
Save  what  proud  Man  provides  for  us. 
From  what  is  said  conclude  we  thus  : 
That  yet,  our  knowledge  cannot  scan 
The  vast  desigpi  which  We,  with  man. 
In  nature^s  universe  behold  ;-^ 
That,  though  there  be  some  beings  bold 
Who  would  prescribe  laws  to  that  Power, 
Beneath  which  we  and  man  must  cower, 
How  often  are  we  set  at  nought— 
Our  insignificance  how  taught  ? 
Yet  may  we  cherish  happiness 
And  all  our  fellow  beings  bless. 
By  dffices  of  tenderness. — 
Here  chiefly  lie  our  duties— here 
No  doubts  arise— no  mists  appear. 
Who  is  it  then  that  has  most  sense  ? 
He  who  SHEWii  MOST  Benevolence  ! 
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The  shadows  of  evening  began  togFOW  long ; 
The  monarch  once  more  now  demanded  a  song. 
Desirous  to  know  how  their  notes  would  combine 
He  directed  the  songsters  in  chorus  to  join* ; 
With  the  rich  varied  concert  resounded  the  glen  : 
The    Nightirhgale-^ Blackcap — the     Thrush^  Wilbuh 

wren; — 
The  Redbreast^ihe  Linnet — the  Lark^    with  brisk 

note;  — 
The  lS^(mc-cAa^-TFrcn—.GoZ4/^ncA— the   Waodlarh^ 

White'throat ; 
Blackbird^^Bulfinch — the  jSk^a/^otc;— the  Petty-chap 

loud,  . 

Missel — Red'pole,  andRed'Start^  were  heard  'midst  the 

crowd. 
The  Hedge-Sparrow  r-Pigfcpn-^the  Siskin— the  Dove 
Were  pleas'd  to  pour  put,  tpo,  the  notes  of  their  love. 
Yet  who  of  ^udi  ^punds  .piay;  the  melpdy.  tell 
That,  on  zjephyr's^  light  wings,  were  boriie  far  up  the  dell? 
No  artist  could. cppy -7^9  pen  could  indit^ ! 
The  Birds,  too,  v^qre.npw  .a)l  preparjipg  for  flight. 
They  departed  in  peace ;  while  the  Nightingale's 
song,         _  , .,  ...,,,    .,,.,,     .  ,.  ,    ..   _, 
'Midst  the  silence  was  heard,  deepi  melodious,  and  strong: 
First,  to  Eve  a  rich  carol  of  rapture  he  ^^,ng; 
Now,  with  Love  notes,  tl^e  \700dlands  delightfully  rang; 
Then,  to  Day  a  "  Farewell,"  and  a  "  Welcome"  to 

Night,  ,,^ 

He  warbled ; — the  moon  in  her  splendour  rose  bright 
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TO  THE  WARBLERS". 


*'  On  every  bough  the  birdis  herd  I  sing 
With  voice  of  angell  in  their  harmooie/' 

Ch  aucer,  Assemble  of  Fouies, 


Then  hail,  ye  sweet  Warblers  !  continue  to  sing ! 
Ever  charm  by  your  presence  the  redolent  Spring  ! 
Be  your  songs  ever  sacred  to  peace  and  to  love. 
And  may  harmony  ever  be  found  in  the  grove. 
May  the  woods,  dells,  and  vallies,  resound  with  your 

voice ; 
And  may  man  in  your  freedom  for  ever  rejoice. 
No  more  may  he  wantonly  death  'midst  you  send. 
But  become,  as  in  duty,  your  patron  and  friend  ; — 
No  more  in  your  sorrows  delight,  nor  the  crime 
Of  involving  your  feathers  in  treacherous  lime ; 
No  more  may  in  prison  your  peace  he  beset ; 
No  more  may  ensnare  you  with  bait  or  in  net. 
May  he  cease  to  torment  you  in  sport  with  dire  pain ! 
And  my  song,  ye  sweet  Warblers  !  shall  not  be  in 

vain ! 


*  By  Warblers  here  the  reader  will  please  to  understand  not 
ooly  the  genns  MotaciUa  or  Sylvia^  bnt  also  the  whole  tribe  of 
Song-birds, 
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TO  THE  SPRING. 
Solvitur  acris  byeros  gratis  vice  Veris  et  Favont. 

BoTOtt 

'*  The  bird8>  in  new  leaves  shrouded,  snog  aloft. 
And  o'er  the  level  seas  springes  healing  airs  blew  soft.'' 

Bowles's  Hope. 

And  hail,  too,  thou  blithe  and  thou  green-budding 

Spring  !     - 
May  the  Birds  on  thy  branches  continue  to  sing ; 
May  thy  groves  and  thy  meadows  with  beauty  be 

crown'd; 
And  may  plenty,  content,  'midst  thy  dwellings  abound; 
With  Thee,  Truth  and  Nature,  may  rapture  e'er 

dwell, 
While  echo,  in  bird  notes,  is  heard  in  the  dell ; 
And  the  song  of  the  plough-boy,  all  buoyant  with  hope, 
Descend  in  soft  cadence  from  upland  or  slope. 
May  man,  far  remov'd  from  the  city  and  strife. 
Possess*  and  with  Thee y  2^  refirCd  rural  life. 
May  thy  roses  e'er  blossom-^thy  pleasures  ne'er  fade, 
And  love  e'er  enjoy  the.delights  of  thy  shade  \ 
Then   hail,  thou  blithe,    bright,  and  thou  redolent 

Spring  ! 
May  the  Birds  on  thy  branches  for  ever  still  sing! 

END    THE    FIRST   PART. 


ORNITHOLOGIA. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 


FOREIGN  BIRDS. 


La  Zone  Torride, 


**C*ett  Ik  que  la  nature,  et  plai  riche  et  plni  belle, 
Sif  nale  a?ec  orgneil  la  vigenr  ^terDclIe  : 
C'est  II  qa'  elle  est  inblime.*' 

Saimt  Lambirt. 


PAST  THE  SECOND. 


FOREIGN   BIRDS. 


yULTOR  GKYPaVS: 


THE    CONDOR. 


ORNITHOLOGIA. 
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PART   THE    SECOND. 


FOREIGN    BIRDS. 

Once  more  of  the  Princes  of  Air — yet  once  more, 
Ere  my  harp  in  the  hall  to  its  place  I  restore.^ — 
Once  more  shall  theWARBLERs  be  heard,  and  their  song 
Once  more  waken  Echo  the  woodlands  among. 

O  for  powers  that,  more  worthy  the  theme  of  my  lute, 
Shall  an  audience  insure  and  attention  strike  mute. 
Might  I  catch,  Bard  of  Erin  !  a  note  of  thy  strain, 
My  song,  although  humble,  shall  not  be  in  vain. 
Yes,  MooRE  !  to  the  sounds  of  thy  rapturous  Lyre 
At  distance  I  listen,  but  dare  not  aspire : 
O  lend  me  thy  mantle,  or  toss  me  thy  pen  ; 
Or  prompt  me  to  sing  of  the  Birds  of  the  Glen. 

What  delight  had  pervaded  the  Eagle's  throng'd 
court. 
Swiftly  bore  to  the  Vulture  the  tongue  of  report: 
Ais  pride  took  alarm  as  on  Andes  he  sate ; 
He  arose,  flapp'd  his  wings,  and  assumed  much  of  state. 
To  declare  to  the  empire  his  wishes  august 

Hetielay'd  not— thus  ran  the  high  will  of  the  Just : 
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Be  it  known  to  all  Birds^  beneath  moon,  beneath  sun, 
That,  ere  the  next  hebdomad  race  shall  be  run. 
The  Autocrat,  monarch  of  Andes,  the  world. 
Where  vulturid  banners  have  long  been  unfurl'd, 
Apart  all  excuse  and  aside  laying  care, 
A  day  of  delight  with  his  people  will  share. 
It  was,  too,  a  command  that  no  bird,  on  that  day, 
Should  dare  his  rapacity  once  to  display ; 
Who,  offended  in  this,  in  his  fulness  of  might, 
The  monarch  indignant  would  dash  from  his  sight. 

Proclamation  being  made  of  the  Vulturid's  pride, 
By  swift  pinion'd  report  it  was  borne  far  and.  wide ; 
Announced,  too,  through  many  and  distant  a  clime. 
The  Isle  of  assembly,  and  also  the  Time  : 
To  delight,  and  to  birds,  long  the  Island  well  known ; 
There  often  the  Vulture  reclines  on  his  throne ; 
Not  the  throne  of  the  AndeSy  but  one  where  the  ocean 
Can  be  heard  or  in  wild  or  in  pleasing  commotion : 
Where  a  dell  that,  uplifting  its  bold,  rocky  side, 
High,  massive,  would  seem  the  fierce  storm  to  deride. 
His  bolts' shoot  the  thunder  oft  sportively  there. 
And  echo,  again  and  again,  awakes  fear. 
Below,  at  the  base  of  a  mountainous  rock, 
That  hath  long  stood  of  earthquakes  and  tempests  the 

shock. 
Rolls  ocean,  whose  waves,  as  they  break  on  the  shore, 
Send  up  through  the  dell  a  loud  murmuring  roar : 
As  you  pass  its  wild,  picturesque  windings  along, 
You  will  hear  many  Birds  both  in  loud  and  soft  song; 
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While  now  dash  over  rocks,  now  in  eddies  soft  glide, 

The  crystalline  waters  those  windings  beside. 

What  though  there  no  Luscinian  Syivia*s*  sweet  throat, 

Nor  of  Cuculid  Scansor  canorousf  the  note> 

Yet  the  Warblers  abound,  and,  in  many  a  lay, 

Their  amorous  passion  are  pleas*d  to  display; 

But  their  plumage  will  charm  you  as  much  as  their 

airs  ; 
Delight's  gayest  daughter — such  plumage  is  theirs. 
Embossom'd  this  Dell  in  that  Isle  of  the  west, 
Which  Nature  herself  hath  abundantly  blessed.    ^ 
The  whole  a  wild  garden,  where  plants,  shrubs,  and 

trees, 
Grow  in  richest  luxuriance ;  the  evening  breeze. 
Delighted  to  fan  you,  bears  odours  along. 
While  the  Polyglot  Thrusht  fills  the  woods  with  his 

song. 
Heat  a  monarch  is  there ;  the  rich,  tropical  fruit 
In  its  splendour  stands  forth,  varied  tastes  to  salute. 

Of  the  Beauties  of  Flora  which  rise  in  their  pride, 
'Midst  the  rocks  fertile  crannies— the  streamlets  be» 

side, — 
Or  in  soil  rich  and  deeper  adown  thrust  their  root,  ^ 
While  their  corols  of  splendour  on  lofty  stalks  shoot. 
Description,  how  vivid  soe'er,  becomes  faint. 
When  attempting  such  tropical  glories  to  paint. 

*  Nightingale,  5y/ma /iMciiiui.  t  Cuckoo,  Cwuluaeanorui. 

%  The  Mocking-bird,  Turdus  polyglottu^ 
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Yet  we  may  not  neglect  the  fair  Dahlia*  bright; 
Nor  her  the  fam'd  Cactus*  who  blooms  in  the  night; 
Nor  the  Fuchsia,^  with  red   and    with    frutescent 

stems, 
And  with  florests  depending  like  bright  crimson  gems; 
Nor  the  Aloe  who  sits  on  the  rock  all  serene^ 
Unfolding  her  leaves  long  and  thick  and  pale  green. 
Midst  the  lords  of   the  forest,  Pimenta*  grows 

there, 
Whose  beauty  and  fragrance  what  need  to  declare  ? 
The  BoMBAX'  abundant  in  pods  of  fine  silk; — 
The  Cocos^  nutricious  with  nuts  full  of  milk ; 
The  red  Theobroma^  delighting  in  shade, 
From  whose    rich  oily  nuts  the   fam'd   chocolate's 

made; — 
The  hard  Sideroxylon*  also  there  grows  ;— 
And  the  lofty  Mahogaky'  round  her  arms  throws;— 

'  Dahlia' superflua  andfrustranea.  They  are  now  common  in 
this  country. 

'  Cactus  grandiflorua.  This  plant  produces  a  very  magniticeot 
flower  of  an  exquisite  odour ;  it  is  said  to  open  at  sunset,  and  to 
*  continue  in  perfection  only  six  howrs.  It  belongs  to  that  class 
of  plants  called  Cer^KS. 

3  Fuehtia  coccinea. 

*  Myrtua pimentaf  or  Allspice  Tree. 

^  Bombax  heptaphylluniy  Silk  Cotton  Tree,  or  Ceiha. 
^  Coeo8  nucifera,  or  Cocoa  Nut  Tree. 
7  Theobroma  cacoa,  or  Chocolate  Tree. 

*  Sideroxfflon  lymides,  or  Willow  Leaved  Iron  Wood. 
^  Swieieniamahogoni,  or  Common  Mahogany. 
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While  the  strange  Indian  Tree'  sends  her  shoots 

to  the  ground ; 
For  the  Warblers  a  harvest  her  fruit  will  be  found* 
The  Cabbage  Tree  Palm*  lifts  her  broad  leaves  on 

high; 
The  Fan-Palm'  and  Tamarind*  also  grow  nigh  ;— 
The  GuAiACjLJM^  rich  in  medicinal  gum  ;— 
The  Ferns^  plants  perennial  and  lofty  become; 
The  leguminous  Cassia/  with  flowers  of  gold. 
Is  pleas'd  her  pale  foliage  in  light  to  unfold : 
While  many  trees  more,  in  their  floral  robes  dight» 
Aroma  difiuse  on  a  zephyr  wing  light ; 
For  the  Birds  they  would  seem  almost  purposely  made;  i 
As  food  some,  and  others  delightful  as  shade^ 

*  FioM  /ndtoMy  or  Wild  Fig.  A  similar  tre«  is  caUed  in 
the  East  Indies  .Banyan.  See  a  more  extended  p^oetical  de- 
scription of  this  tree  in  South ev's  Cursi  of  Kb«ama;  see 
a^o  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

tAnwokracen,  - 

3  (Jitrypka  umbraumlifenu 

*  Twnarindua  Indicu, 
^  GwUacum  officinale, 

^  Polypodium  arboreuqa,  or  Ofofhea  flfboreo^  a  perennial 
fern  risings  twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  that  give  ft  the  appear- 
ance of  a  palm  tree.  <  ,    : 

7  Caana  fistula.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  a  woo<^y  round, 
black^h  pod|  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  tonietimes  two 
feet  long;  it  contains  a  sweet  pulp^  which  is  used  tnmedtctoe 
as  a  gei^le  purgati^®'  ^t  is  a  native  of  both  the  Indies ;  some 
persons  have  imagined  this  to  be  the  wild  himtf  eaten  by  St. 
John  in  the  wilderness— but  surely  without  reason. 
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With  the  Pine- Apple,*  rich  in  a  nectarine  taste, 
The  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  abundance  are  grac'd. 
Thttpe,  too,  Rici^ifus*  broad-leav'd,  whose  reniform 

seed 
Secretes  in  its  cells  panaceas  indeed  ; 
There  the  Capsicum'  rich  in  pods  pungent  and  red; 
And  there  the  Ban aka^  uplifts  too  her  head. 

Thus  the  Lord  of  the  Mountain  (')  was  pleasM  to 

invite 
His  vassals  to  meet  on  this  day  of  delight. 

(')  Order,  Accipitrbs,   (Ltfui.)   Coif  dor,  Volturb,  the 
King,  the  Aura,  the  Crested,  the  Aquiline. 

The  genus  V^ltur,  (Linn,)  or  Vulture,  to  which  the 
Condor  or  Condur,  the  VuUur  gryphus,  belongs,  and  to  which 

'  Bromtlia  Anamu,  - 

'  Rieinua  Cemmuni*,  or  Palma  ChristU  An  annual  plant,  grow- 
ing plcnttfully  in  th6  West  Indies;  it  is  of  very  quick  growdi, 
and  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  sixteen  feet.  From  its  seed  is 
obtained  the  well  known  and  safe  purgative  called  Castor  Oil« 

3  The  Capgicum  Annuum^  6ocea/tfm,  and  other  species/of  Bird 
pBPPER^are  well  known  pungent  stimulants,  from^ome  of -which 
is  obtained  the  Cayenne  Pepper. 

^  ,Tbe  Mum  mpUnUttn^  or  Banana  Tree,  is  supposed  to  be 
a  native  of  Guinea,  whence  it  was  carried  to  the  West  Todies, 
where  it  now  flourishes  most  abundantly.  The  stallLS  of  this 
plant  are  peculiarly  porous  $  the  root  alone  is  perennial,  the 
rest  dying*  down  to  the  ground  every  year ;  the  leaves  are  two 
yards  long  and  a  foot  broad.  The  fruit  Is  in  the  form  of  a  cu- 
cumber, four  or  five  inches  long.  The  weight  of  a  boRch  of 
bananas  usually  exceeds  twelve  poonds ;  when  ripe  it  is  eaten 
by  all  ranks  of  people  either  raw  or  fried.  — 
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"Mm;  haste  to  the  dell  of  enchantment  away  t^' 
In  vigour  arose  and  exclaim'd  the  fresh  daj« 

the  term  Vuttufe  in  the  text  is  designed  emphatically  to  be  ap- 
pliedy  comprehends  above  thirty  species  scattered  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe :  some  of  which  inhabit  America, 
some  Asia^  some  Africa,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  world,  bnt 
Dooe  of  them  is  found  iu  this  country.  They  seem  to  be  pe- 
cnKariy  inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  chiefly,  it  is  presnmed, 
becanse  putrid  flesh,  on  which  they  feed,  is  there  most  plentifni. 

They  are  distingni^hed  by  a  straight  bill  hooked  at  the  point ; 
the  head  is  bare  of  feathers,  with  a  naked  skin  in  front ;  tongue 
cleft ;  neck  retractile ;  sense  of  smell  generally  acute.  They 
are  a  rapacioas  tribe,  feeding  on  carcasses,  however  putrid : 
onlesB  pressed  by  hunger  they  seldom  attack  living  animals. 
Waterton,  indeed,  informs  us,,  in  his  fVanderinga  in  South 
America^  that  Vultures  never  live  upon  live  animals ;  that  in 
Paramaribo  the  laws  protect  them,  and  that  iu  Angustnra  they 
are  as  tame  as  domestic  fowls.  They  are  bold,  gregarious,  fly 
slowly,  unless  very  high  in  the  air.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  GryphuSf  CoNooR,  Condur,  or  Zumbadore,  is  of  prodi- 
giooB  size,  measaring,  with  the  wings  extended,  it  is  said,  four- 
teeDy  sixteen,  or  even  more,  but  other  accounts  say  ten  or 
eleven,  feet.  Mr.  Barrow  wounded  a  Condor  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  whose  wings,  when  spread,  measured  ten  feet  and 
one  inch.  The  bill  is  black,  four  inches  long,  point  white ; 
camncle  on  the  crown  as  long  as  the  head ;  the  throat  is  naked, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  surrounded  with  a  white  iruflf  composed 
of  long  fine  feathers  of  a  hairy  texture ;  the  lesser  wing  coverts 
wholly  black,  middle  ones  the  same  with'  greyish  white  ends, 
forming  a  bar  when  closed ;  the  greater,  half  black  and  half 
white,  divided  obliquely;  three  first  quills  black;  secondaries 
white,  tipped  with  black  ;  back  black  }  tail  black ;  legs  stout, 
reddish  brown,  and  those  as  well  as  the  claws,  which  are  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  long,  are  said  to  be  covered  with  scales. 
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The  birds  heard  hi»  voices  ere  the  glorioas  sun 
Had  his  race  o'er  the  waters  in  radiance  begun. 

The  chief  of  this  description  is  from  Dr.  Latham,  who  derived 
bis  information  from  an  actual  specimen ;  but  the  scarcity  of 
this  bird  renders  its  accurate  description  difficult,  and  it  also 
varies  in  different  authors. , 

It  is  said  to  build  under  the  protection  of  the  highest  roclLs; 
eggs  twO)  ivhite ;  the  nest  must  be,  of  course,  large,  but  its  size, 
or  of  what  materials  composed,  does  not  seem  with  accuracy 
knoWn.  Inhabits  South  America,  Asia,  some  parts  of  Africai 
and  probably  other  regions  of  the  globe ;  it  appears  to  be  a  bird 
of  enormous  power,  but  is,  in  every  country,  extremely  rare. 

This  rapacious  annual  lias  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers^ 
who  have,  perhaps,  too  often  given  their  descriptions  of  it  ao 
air  of  exaggeration.  Dr.  Grainger,  author  of  the  Sugar  OaUf 
and  other  Poenu,  has  alluded  to  it  under  the  name  ofZwnbodore, 
ao  called)  he  informs  tiS|  in  consequence  of  the  hideous  humming 
noise  which  it  makes : 

"  The  swift  wing'd  Zumbadore 
The  mountain  desert  startled  with  his  hum." 

Sug€tr  CanCf  Book  I. 

In  a  note  to  the  poem  it  is  said  that  this  bird,  one  of  tlie 
largest  and  swiftest  known,  **  is  only  seen  at  night,  or  rather 
heard,  on  the  desert  tops  of  the  Andes.*'  This,  however,  is 
not,  by  later  accounts,  correct :  the  condor  freqnents  the  sea- 
coasts  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  evening,  remains  there  all 
night,  and  returns  in  the  morning  to  the  mountains.  From  the 
extreme  rarity  of  this  bird  its  natural  history  is  not  yet  well 
understood  J  further  information  concerning  it  is  every  way 
desirable. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Roe  mentioned  in  the  fables 
of  the  Arabian  writers  is  this  bird. 

The  Papa,  King-of-tue-Vultures^  or  King-Vulture,  has 
the  nostrils  carunculate  -,  crown  and  neck  naked ;  body  above 
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The  dewsy  rich  in  odour,  from  balmy  shrubs  fell ; 
And  the  Mockino-Bird  warbkd  his  night  song's 
farewell. 

reddish  buff,  beneath  yellowish  whjte ;  qnills  greenish  black ; 
tail  black ;  craw  pendulous,  orange  coloured.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  turkey;  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  odd  formation 
of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  bare;  this  skin, 
which  is  of  an  orange  colour,  arises  from  tjlie  base  of  the  bill 
whence  it  stretches  on  each  side  to  the  head,  thence  it  proceeds 
like  an  indented  comb,  and  falls  on  either  side  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  head ;  the  eyed  are  surrounded  by  a  red  skin, 
and  the  iris  has  the  colour  and  lustre  of  pearl.  This  species 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  vulture  tribe  on  account  or 
the  superior  beauty  of  ifs  external  appearance;  and  it  is  said 
that  it  is  no  'otlicr  way  distinguished  from  the  genus;  yet 
Waterton  asserts  that  when  the  king  of  the  vultures  is  present, 
the  inferior  species  do  not  .attempt  to  touch  the  prey  till  the 
king  is  satisfied  ! — There  might  be  some  truth  in  this  without 
^ttribiitmg  kingly  qualities  to  the  bird:  the  inferior  species 
might  know  experimentally  that  his  miyesty  would  not  suffer 
them  to  touch  the  prey  till  he  himself  is  sated.  It.attacks^  it  is 
said,  only  the  weaker  animals,  devouring  rats,  lizards,  serpents, 
and  every  kind  of  excrement  and  filth;  flies  very  high;  a  native 
of  America. 

The  Aura,  CiRRiONrVuLTURB,  Aura-Vulture,  Turkey^VuUuref 
or  Turkey'Buzzard,  has  the  body  greenish  brown ;  quill  feathers 
Mack ;  bill  white.  Another  variety  with  body  black ;  quill 
feathers  brown  ;  bill  cinereous  ;  Mze  nearly  of  the  preceding; 
feeds  on  carrion,  putrid  carcases,  on  which  it  gorges,  and 
crocodile's  eggs,  &c«;  sense  of  smell  extremely  acute ;  inhabits  the 
United  States,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Africa; 
it  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe;  seen  in  large 
flocks;  nest  midst  the  recesses  of  solitary  swamps  in  hollow 
trees  ^  eggs  from  two  to  four,    dull  dirty  white  or  cream 
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The  ScAMsoRS,  «hief  Parrots,  were  dissonant  loud; 
Many  Goat-suckers' (*)  notes,  too,  were  heard  from 
the  crowd. 

colour,  splashed  with  chocolate,  mingled  with  black  ;  tbey  are 
in  lenvtli  two  inches  and  thr^e  quarters,  breadth  two  inches. 
This  is  a  peaceable  and  harmless  bird,  never  offering  violence  to 
any  living  animal;  in  the  f^outbem  states  of  North  America,  from 
their  usefulness,  they  are  protected  by  a  law  which  imposes  a 
fine  on  those  who  wilfully  deprive  them  of  lite. 

The  Ciistatus,  or  Crested-Vulture,  has  the  body  blackish 
red ;  head  crested ;  breast  rufous  ;  smaller  than  tlie  last,  but  ex* 
tremely  active  and  voracious ;  feeds  on  hares,  rabbits,  foxe», 
fawns,  and  fish ;  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Percnopterus,  Aquiline-Vulture, or  PharoaSCs-Chkkei^ 
has  the  plumage  white,  except  the  qnill  feathers,  which  are 
black  ;  the  edges  hoary ;  length  two  feet.  Another  variety, 
with  the  body  reddish-ash,  spotted  with  brown  ;  inhabits  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Persia.  It  is  encouraged  in  Cairo  to  devour  dead 
earcasfkes ;  and  in  Palestine  to  destroy  the  mice  which  swarro  in 
the  fields.  In  Egypt  it  was  formerly  a  capital  crime  to  destroy 
one  of  these  birds. 

'*  The  place  is  tainted— and  behold 
The  VuUure  hovers  yonder,  and  his  scream 
Chides  us  that  still  we  sipare  him  from  his  banquet.*' 

•  South EY's  Thalaba,  vol.  i.  page  105. 

(')  Order,  Passfres,  (^LAnn,)  Goat-sucker,  the  European, 

the  Virgian,  the  Grand,  &c. 

The  genus  Caprimulgus,  (Ltm.)  or  Goat-sucker,  com- 
priehends  about  forty  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  America; 
one  the  Ca/MTtii^ii^s  EuropauSf  or  European  Goat-suckbr, 
i»  found  in  this  country.  The  characteristics  of  the  tribe  are, 
bill  short,  hooked  at  the  end ;  upper  mandible  beset  with  a  row 
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Where,  'midst,  shades  dark  and  sombre,  and  shrouded 

from  sight. 
They  shrank  from  the  glances  of  strong  piercing  light. 
They  often,  whenever  the  parrots  were  still, 
Ezciaim'd  "  Willy  come  go  /"  or  now,  "  TTAip,  whip^ 

poor  wilir 
*'  Who  are  you  ?**  was  another  monotonous  lay ; 
And  another  repeated,  "  Work^  work,  work  awayV 
Whilst  a  ''HaP*  '<  heard  aloud,  in  the  wild,  distant 

wood. 
Oft  repeated,  yet  fainter,  spake  murder  and  blood. 

of  stiff  bristles;  month  wide;  tongne  small,  pointed,  entire; 
toes  connected  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  the  first  joint ;  tail 
feathers  ten.  The8e  birds  seldom  appear  in  the  day-time, 
unless  when  disturbed,  or  in  dark  cloudy  weather,  but  wander 
about  in  the  evening  in  search  of  insects,  on  which  they  feed. 
They  lay  two  eggs,  which  they  deposit  on  the  naked  ground. 

The  EuropauSf  Goat-suckbb,  European  Goal'Mekerf  Nodw^' 
wU  Goat-iuckeTf  Nighi»Hawk,  Dorr-hawk^  CAtir»-OioI,  Gott-Owl^ 
Wheel  bird  J  or  Night-jar^  is  ten  inches  long;  month  excessively 
wide ;  plumage  beautifully  diversified  with  black,  brown, 
ferruginous,  and  white,  speckled  and  dashed  with  cinereous ; 
beneath  ferruginous  brown.  Inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
During  summer,  from  May  to  September,  frequents  the  woods 
of  this  country ;  feeds  chiefly  on  beetles  and  moths;  hence  is, 
roost  probably,  a  very  useful  bird.  The  absurd  story  formerly 
related  of  it,  namely,  that  of  sucking  goats,  whence  its  name,  no 
longer  credited.  Its  note  is  similar  to  the  sound  of  a  spinning 
wheel,  besides  which  it  has  a  sharp  squeak.  Eggs  whitish, 
marked  with  light  brown  and  ash  colour,  larger  than  those  of  a 
blackbird;  ihese  are  laid  on  the  ground  amongst  fern,  heath, 
long  grasfi,  d^r.    it  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  fn 
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Of  the  BsLL-BiRD8  was  heard  too  the  loud  dan^Dg 

note. 
As  far  distant  it  seem*d  upon  ether  to  float. 

What  clamour  arose  as  the  Birds  fle#  along ! 
No  time  was  there  now  for  the  soothing  of  song ; 
The  sounds  more  like  Babel  assaulted  the  ear ; 
The  Sea-birds  like  dense  clouds  dark  rolling  appear* 

ponuit  of  the  larger  insects,  particularly  the  Sctarabaus  MdolM- 
that  or  cock-chafer,  &c. 

**  Hark  from  yon  quivering  branch  yoar  direst  foe« 
Insects  of  night,  its  whirring  note  prolongs 
Loud  as  the  sound  of  busy  maiden's  wheel : 
Tlien  with  expanded  beak,  and  throat  enlarged, 
Even  to  its  utmost  stretch,  its  customed  food 
Pursues  voracious.    Thus  from  Zembla*s  deep 
On  warmer  climes  when  herring  armies  pour 
The  living  tide  of  plenty ;  to  the  sun 
^ith  gold  and  green  and  azure  many  a  league, 
When  ocean  glitters  like  a  field  of  gems 
Gay  as  the  bow  of  heaven,  and  burns  by  night 
In  every  bUloVr  wkfa  phosphoric  fire ; 
Their  march  innumerous  foes  attend.    Behold 
In  light  wing*d  squadrons,  guUa  of  every  name 
Screaming  discordant  on  the  surface  hang, 
And  ceaseless  stoop  for  prey.    Lo !  gaimeii  Huge 
And  ospreys  plunging  from  their  cloudy  height* 
With  leaden  fall  precipitate,  the  waves 
Cleave  with  deep  dashing  breast,  and,labouring  rise 
Talons  and  beak  o'er-foaded.** 

GiSBORMB's  fVaUciinaFweii* 

I  have  thought  it  mo^t  advisable  not  to  separate  these  lines* 
so  descriptive  of  several  facts  in  the  nataral  history  of  birdfi 
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Come  hkfaer  Description  !  assist  to  tne  sing; 
The  birds  who  tnis  day  met  their  Vvlturid  Kin6« 

He  from  high  Chimborazol*  or  Cataractsf  earner 
[Or  from  that  lofty  giant  envelop'd  in  flame, 

rilboiigh  the  fa«t  portion  of  them  relate  to  the  Osprby.    See* 
note  (1)  of  the  first  I'art,  article  Oisifragus* 

The  VirgmUinus,  Virginian  Goat-suckbr,  Short^wingtd 
Qottt'9ueker^  Sigkt'kawkf  and  sonretimes  fVhip-poor'WiUy  is  browoy. 
transversely  varied  with  grey-brown  and  a  little  asb-colonr ;. 
beneath  reddisli-wliite ;  eight  indies  long;  makes  a  disagreeably 
loml  uoise  all  nigiit  long;  eggs  green,  with  dusky  spots^  and 
itreaks ;  inliabits  North  America. 

The  Graadtf,  or  Oramu  Goat-suckbr,  is  nearly  two  feet 
long;  the  gape  of  the  month  so  large  as  readily  to  admit  a  man*s- 
fist ;  inhabits  Cayenne. 

<  The  IndkuMt  a  small  elegant  bird,  and  the  ilsiaficiis,  or  Bom- 
bat  OoAT-sucKBR,  inhabit  India.    The  ATowv  HoUanduBf  or 
CRBtTRn  GoAT-sucKBR,  is  found  in  New  Holland ;  the  Langi^^ 
peimUy  or  Lboma  Goat-suckbr,  at  Siena  Leone. 

Tlie  goat-suckers  being  chiefly  American  birds,  exhibit  in 
that  continent,  of  course,  the  greatest  variety  in  their  manners 
ind  notes.  Watbrtoiv,  in  his  Wanobrinos,  mentions  ^ve 
kinds  that  have  each  a  peculiar  set  of  notes.  One  utters, 
^  Who  are  you,  irAo,  ir/io,  who  are  you;**  another,  *'  fVork 
noay,  work,  work  awayf*  another,  **  fVilly  come  go;  another, 
which  is  also  common  to  the  United  States,  *'  Whip  poor  willf 

*  The  highest  peak  of  tlie  Andee,  and,  as  far  as  is  hitherto 
known,  the  highest  monntain  in  America. 

f  Tlie  cataracts  of  the  Andes  are  nnrivalled :  that  of  Tequeii' 
Uuma  dashes,  at  two  bounds,  down  a  perpendicular  height  of 
six  hundred  feet,  with  au  astounding  roar,  into  a  dark  and 
rriiihtful  abyss.  The  tremendons  cataracts  of  Maypuri  and' 
.4picr^  may  also  be  mentioned. 
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The  fierce  Coti^axi;^  or  some  rocky  chasm- 
Some  frightful  Quebradaf  that  natare  in  spasm 
And  wild  agony  bore,)  ere  the  morning's  first  beam ; 
His  hum  startled  forest  and  mountain  and  stream. 

wkipf  whip,  whip,  poor  wUl ;"  and  another^  a  large  bird,  the  mt 
of  the  English  wood-owl,  <*  Hm,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,**  which 
tonnds  are  uttered  like  a  person  in  deep  di«treft«— the  departing 
▼oice  of  a  night-mnrdered  victim.  Suppose  yourself  in  hopeless 
sprrow,  beginning  the  above  seqnence  of  sowekIs  with  a  load 
note,  each  sncceeding  one  being  lower  and  lower  till  tlie  last  is 
scarcely  heard,  and  pausine  a  roomt^at  between  every  note, 
will  convey,  according  to  Waterton,  «n  idea  of  this  bird's 
noise.  The  plaintive  cries  of  all  these  are  uttered  throughout 
the  night. 

As  Watbuton  has  not  mentioned  the  .specific  names,  these 
birds  cannot  be  identified ;  but  we  learn  fi'oro  Dr.  Latham's 
worky  that  two  species  of  goat-snekers  have  obtained  the  name 
of  Whip'poor'wUl,  The  Voqfenu,  however,  seenis  to  be  that  to 
which  tlie  name  is  most  properly  applied. 

The  Voetfenu,  Whip-poor-will,  o^  fVhip-po&r^JwiU  Gmd' 
Mucker,  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  gape  very  larger  month 

*  A  notable  Volcano  of  the  Andes,  of  which)  it  is  said,  there 
are  nearly /or^y  scattered  over  that  niountainons  chain. 

t  The  Quebradas  of  the  Andes  are  immense  chasms  by  which 
many  of  the  mountains  are  separated  from  each  other ;  some  of 
these  chasms  are  nearly  a  mile  deep,  and  their  sides  almost  per- 
pendicular;  they  are,  nevertlieless,  frequently  adorned  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Natural,  as  well  as  artificial 
bridges,  are  occasionally  seen  over  these  deep  and  yawning 
lacerations  -,  sometimes,  too,  a  torrent  rolls  down  their  winding 
jaws,  adding,  of  course,  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene :  nor  does 
the  occasional  presence  of  the  Condor  detract  from  the  astound- 
ing picture. 
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With  beak  black,  and  bent  at  the  tip  ting*d  with  white  ; 
With  an  eye  that  commands  both  the  day  and  the 

night; 
With  wing  nervous,  expansive,  and  tint  of  black-brown  i 
With  legs  and  feet  squamous,  carunculate  crown  ; 
Throat  naked ;  back  dark ;  and  with  claws  black  and 

strong; 
Evincing  the  signs  that  to  power  belong ; — 
Of  the  mountainous  desert  the  lord,  in  whom  fear 
And  imperial  command  both  united  appear ; — 
He  look'd  round  from  his  Rock,  over  sea,  over  shore, 
And  over  the  Dell  too — that  proud  Zumbadorb. 

beset  with  long,  thick,  elastic  bristles ;  plumage  above  varie- 
gated with  black,  pale  cream-brown,  aud  rust-colour ;  back 
darker ;  breast  and  belly  mottled,  and  streaked  black  and 
yellow  ochre.  Eggs  two,  marbled  with  dark  olive.  Inhabits 
many  parts  of  North  America,  most  plentifully  in  Kentackey. 
The  notes  of  this  bird  are  similar  to  the  words  whip-poof'Will, 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  name ;  it  is  heard  very  often  in  the 
night  Rarely  seen  during  the  day,  unless  attendant  on  its 
young.  Feeds  on  moths,  grass-hoppers,  and  insects.  In  Penn-* 
•ylvania  it  is  a  migratory  bird,  proceeding  to  the  South  in 
winter. — Wilson. 

Waterton  says  that  the  goat-suckers  of  South  America 
perch  longitudinally  on  trees,  and  not  crosswise  like  other 
birds  ;  this  is  aUo  stated  by  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  AmericanuSf 
or  Night-Hawk,  called  in  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  Southern 
districts  of  the  American  States,  a  Bat. 

According  to  Wilson,  the  only  goat-suckers  found  in  the 
United  States  are  the  preceding,  Whip-poor-will  ;  the 
Cotrolijifiui*,  or  Chuck-wills-wii>ow  ;  and  the  AnMricamu,  or 
Night-Haw K,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  the  Virginimnu, 
described  above";  these  are  all  migratopy  birds. 

PS 
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Around  him  the  Vultures  obediently  flew : 

The  Crested,  the  Aura,  and  Aquiline  too  :      ^ 

And  even  the  Papa  of  beautiful  dyes, , 

With  Tngluvies  penduloiiSy  glossy  pearl  eyes— 

Of  royal  external  that  homage  might  bring— 

A  subject  was  here,  although  elsewbere  a  King. 

The  Parrots*  presented  a  numerous  host; 
The  Petrels  were  few,  just  arrived  on  the  coast. 
The  HuMMiNG-BiRDs(^)  gaudily  glow'd  midst  the 

throng, 
In  their  green  and  dieir  gold  as  they  flutter'd  along ; 

(3)    Order,   PiCiE,  (Linn,}   Humming-Bird,  the  Rcd- 

TBROATED,  Uie  SUPERCILIOUS,  the  LeAST.. 

The  genus  Trochilus,  (Ltnti.)  or  Humming-bird^  consists 
of  above  ninety  species,  found,  cliiefly,  in  the  tropical  regioos 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies;  indeed,  it  has  been  stated,  thtt 
no  hummiog-bird  has  ever  been  seen  in  the  old  world ;  one, 
however,  has  been  mentioned  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  About  half  the  species  has  a  curved,  the  other 
a  straight  bill,  M^hich  is  subulate,  filiform,  and  tubular  at  the  tipi 
the  upper  mandible  sheathing  the  lower ;  the  tongue  is  also 
filiform,  the  two  threads  coalescing,  tubular.  This  genus  is  the 
least  in  size  of  the  race  of  birds.  They  feed,  it  is  said^  on  the 
niectar  of  flowers ;  but  there  is  reason  for  believing,  from  tbe 
statement  of  Wilson  in  regard  to  the  Red-ihroaied'hMMmiiig' 
bird,  that  they  feed  also  on  small  insects.  They  are  almost 
continually  on  the  wing,  fluttering  like  bees,  and  making  a 
humming  noise,  whence  their  name.  Of  all  animated  beings^ 
these  birds  are  the  most  elegant  and  brilliant ;  their  plumage 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Panot,8ee  forwaifd. 
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Of  nectar  they  sipp'd  from  the  sweet  smelling  flower ; 
Or,  seizing,  abridg'd  the  small  insect's  brief  hour. 
There  was  one  of  large  size,  of  rich  plumage,  Red 

Throat, 
Dbtinguished  by  chirping  a  grass-hopper  note ; 

being  adorned  with  innumerabte  shades  of  coloar,  in  which  the 
emerald,  the  raliy,  and  the  topaE .  are  gracefully  intermixed. 
Their  nest  is  carioasly  constructed,  and  attached  sometimes  to 
two  leaves,  or  to  a  single  twig  of  tlie  citron  or  orange;  it  is  pe- 
culiarly neat  and  small ;  eggs  two,  white,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea ;  time  of  incubation  twelve  days.    * 

It  has  been  said  that  these  birdfr  cannot  be  tamed ;  this  is, 
however,  in  regard  to  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  a  mistake. 
WiLSOK  mentions  having  kept  one  of  the  Red-ihroated  Humming' 
birds  in  confinement  for  three  months.  It  is  said,  nevertheless, 
that  they  are  neither  shy  nor  suspicious ;  that  they  are  caught 
by  the  Indians  on  limed  twigs,  and  that,  when  taken,  they  in- 
stantly expire,  and  are  afterwards  worn  as  ear-rings  by  the 
'  Indian  ladies*  That  some  of  them  should  expire  when  raught 
on  Umed  twigs  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when^  the  delicacy  of 
these  birds  is  considered;  but  that  they  instantly  exphre  if 
taken  with  suitable  precaution,  is  quite  incredible.  SooK 
have  been  kept  alive  by  syrups  for  a  few  weeks ;  and,  probably, 
were  we  better  acquainted  with  their  proper  food,  their  pre- 
senration  alive  wopld  be  more  certain  and  continued.  That 
they  sometiilies  feed  on  insects  is  confirmed  by  Watkrt6n,  and 
it  IS  said  that  small  insects  have  been  found  in  them  on  dis- 
seetion.    The  following  are  all  we  can  name : 

The  Cs2«6rts,  or  Rbd-tiiroatbd  Huxmi no-bird,  is  three 
inches  and  half  long ;  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  sides,  under 
the  wings,  tail  coverts,  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,.a 
rich  golden  green ;  tail  and  wings  a  d^ep  brownish  purple. 
Nest  one  inch  in  diameter  and  the  same  in  depth.  Eggs  two, 
white«    From  the  drawing  given  of  it  in  Wil8on*s  American 
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And  one  of  form  tiny  miglit,  too,  be  there  seen. 
Much  leas  than  a  bee,  deck'd  in  elegant  green ; 
But  of  gay,  eastern  Scjn-Birds,  (^)  in  robes  bright 

and  fair, 
And  of  manners  congenial,  not  one  was  found  there: 

Orniihohgff  it  appears  similar  to  the  goldfinch's,  but,  of  coorse, 
jBOch  smaller  and  neater.  The  note  of  this  bird  is  a  single  chirp, 
not  louder  than  the  grasshopper*  It  has  been  kept  in  confine- 
ment in  the  United  States  for  months:  it  is  a  mistake  to  snp^ 
pose  that  it  feeds  only  on  the  nectar  of  flowers ;  it  feeds  also  on 
insects.  This  bird  is  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the  plant 
called  Balaamum  noli  me  taHgere,  or  Tonch-me-not.  It  is  fonnd 
inmost  of  the  warm  and  tropical  regions  of  America.  This 
description  is  taken  from  Wilson^s  work ',  the  bird  is,  I  sw- 
pect,  the  MoickituSf  or  Rubt-necked  Humming-bird  of 
some  other  writers. 

The  SuperciZionis,  or  Supercilioiis  Humming-bird,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  tribe,  being  nearly  six  inches  long,  and  in- 
habits Cayenne.  The  Minimut,  or  Least-Humming-bird, 
Is  green  ;  smaller  titan  several  of  onr  beed,  hardly  a  quarter  of 
%n  inch  long ;  weighs  about  twetity  grains ;  found  in  BraiiL 
Bee  note (42,)  part  l,  article  GotdeU'ere^ed'Wren, 

(*)  Tenuirostres,  Cirmyrida:,  (Vigors);  or,  to  anglicize  the 
terms,  CimnyridTenuirosts — Sunbirds. 

The  genus  some  Ume  since  established  by  Cuvxbr,  and  de- 
nominated by  him  Cinnyris,  has  b^en  lately  brought  into  no- 
tice in  consequence  of  Mr.  Vigors  hi^ving  arranged,  it  as  a 
mb-family  in  his  Tenuirostres  -,  and  also  by  his  having  excited 
the  public  attention  to  this  group  of  birds  in  his  late  lActwret 
at  the  Zoological  Society,  According  to  their  habits,  sise,  and 
tlie  statements  of  Mr.  Vigors,  they  appear  to  supply  the  placf 
in  the  o/d  world,  of  that  numerous,  airy,  and  splendid  race/il' 
birds  in  the  new,  so  well  known  and  so  mwch  admired  pnder  the 
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They  the  odorous  groves  of  the  Orient  Isles, 

And  the  flindoostan  gardens,  e'er  greet  with  their  smiles. 

name  of  Qummikio-birds,  or,  to  anglicise  a  Vigoraean  term, 
Tbocuijuds.  Tbey  are  now,  it  seems,  called  in  this  comitry 
\^  the  trite  name  of  Sunbirds.  By  wlioni  this  term  was  first 
applied,  or  for  what  reason,  I  do  not  know,  but  presnme  fron 
the  aplendoar  of  their  colours.  One  of  their  cliaracteristict 
^besides  of  coars^being  Tenuiroaii)  is  that  of  feeding  on  the 
meiar  of  flowers.  Th^  genm  Cinnyrx$  is  inckided  in  TbK- 
MiNCK's  ATeckrrtnic.*  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  so  satis^cf- 
tory  an  account  of  it  as  I  could  wish.  Tlie  following  species  t> 
however,  find  described  in  Dr.  Latham's  great  work. 

The  Loiij(trM/ra,(LiNN.  Transact,  vol.  x>¥.)  Cerihia  JLsngi' 
ros/m,  (La/A.)  or  Long-billkd-Crerper,  is  five  inches  long, 
the  bill  an  inch  and  half  j  the  tongue  is  lonig  and  raissHe^  crowh 
and  back  behind  light  green;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  dusky, 
edged  with  olive  green ;  neck  before,  and  breast,  white  -,  belly 
and  vent  pale  yellow ;  legs  bluish.  Fouud  in  Bengal,  where  it 
perches  on  the  rich  flowers  of  Indian  plants,  and  darting  its 
tongue  into  the  calyx  extracts  the  sweets.  Inhabits  also  Jav^, 
where  it  is  called  PrUt  Andun,  The  Java  species  is  larger  and 
more  brightly  coloured. 

The  Afinii  (Livjs.  Transact,  vol.  xiii.)  AnihflpluiguB  Oliva^ 

*  Since  nhis  volume  has  been  in  the  press,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  splendid  work  of  M.  Temmincr  on  BIr0^, 
now  publishing  at  Paris  in  large  folio,  with  finely  executed  en- 
gravings, accurately  and  most  carefully  delineated,  and  colodred 
after  nature.  This  work  is  esteemed  by  our  oroithologsts  as  a 
very  valnabfe  addition  to  the  science :  as  far  as  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  it,  I  can  bear  my  willing  testimony  to 
its  merits,  particularly  in '  regard  to  the  enginvings*  The 
Afcniui/  of  Ornilhology  of  this  author  is,  of  course.  Well  kriown  to 
tlic^'seiemific.    Both  works  are  written  in  the  French  langttage'. 
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From  the  Papuan  Isles  io  magnific^Dce  bright. 
Came  the  Parapise  Bxri>$  (0  &t  ooce  lustrous 
light; 

*  / 
tew,  {lAtk.)  Ouvx-Hombt-Eater,  or  Olite-Crteper,  U  four 

ifusbes  long ;  bin  half  an  inch  loiig,  black;  pliunage  above  doll 

4DlWe-greeny  inclining  to  brown  on  tbe  forehead  and  crown; 

beneath  grey-brown ;  around  the  eyes  whit|^h ;  quilU  and  tail 

lirovny  with  an  oltve-green  tinge  |   the  two  onter  feathers 

white  at  the  ends;  legs  pale  brown.    Inliabits  Madagascar  and 

.Java*    Individuals  found  in  the  last-named  place  are  olive,  vs^ 

riegated  beneath  with  dull  brown<grey;  outer  tail  feathers 

white  at  the  ends. 

Many  others  of  this  tribe  of  birds  have  been  exhibited,  by  Ai 

more  splendid  and  smaller  than  these ;  but  I  have  at  present  up 

means  pf  obtaining  an  accurate  description  of  them. 

jO  Orper,  Pic^  (Linn.)  Birds  op  Paradise. 

The  ^enus  Paradisea,  (Ltitn.)  or  Bir»-of-Paradisb, 
consists  of  twenty  tipecies  ;  the  bill  is  covered  with  a  belt  jiH 
downy  feathers  at  the  base ;  feathers  of  tlie  sides  very  long'; 
two  of  the  tail  feathers  naked.  They  are  inhabitants  of  New 
Guinea,  the  Papuan  Islands,  or  Islands  of  the  Indian  ocean. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  habit^  of 
this  tribe  of  birds  do  not,  however,  appear  to  be  yet  very  ac- 
curately known. 

The  Apoda^  or  Grbater-Paradise-Bird,  is  of  a  chesnot 
coloiir  ;  peck  beneath  green- gold ;  feathers  on  the  sides 
longer  than  the  body ;  two  middle  tail  feathers  long,  bristly. 
Another  variety  of  a  smaller  size.  Inhabits  the  islands  near 
New  Goipea ;  feeds,  it  is  said,  on  niotlis  and  biitterflies ; 
^iesy  it  is  also  reported,  in  flocks,  with  a  leader  at  the 
heady  inakuig  a  poise  like  the  thrusht    The  strangest  and  most 
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Of  whom  bath  cupidity  ai^fal  and  bold. 
Yet  in  mystery's  cant,  many  falsities  told. 

improbable  tales  were  formerly  related  concerning  this  bird. 
Tbns  sings  Camobns  : 

''The  golden  birds  tliat  eter  sail  the  skies,/ 
Here  to  the  snn  display  their  shining  dyes ; 
Each  want  sopplied  on  air  they  ever  soar ; 
The  ground  they  touch  not  till  they  breathe  no  more." 

The  LusiAD,  by  Mickle, 

» 

From  their  food  being  moths  and  bntterflies,  and,  perhaps, 
the  nectar  of  flowers,  they  are  donbtless  a  good  deal  on  the 
wing ;  bnt  there  appears  no  reason  whatever  to  snpi>08e  that 
their  manner  of  incubation  and  resting  is  different  from  other 
birds. 

The  most'  remarkable  features  of  this  species  are  about  forty 
or  fifty  long  feathers,  whtch  spring  from  each  side  below  the 
wing,  and,  mingling  below  the  tail,  augment  the  apparent  size  of 
the  animal,  without  adding  any  thing  to  its  weight.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  thrush,  but  its  feathers  make  it  appear  much  larger 
than  that  bird.  In  some  parts  of  India,  the  feathers  fetch  a 
%reat  price,  being  worn  as  ornaments  of  dress. 

Tliese  birds  were  formerly  brought  to  this  country  without 
feet,  the  policy  of  the  foreign  dealers  in  them  most  probably  in* 
duced  tbe  abstraction  of  those  signs  wbic(h  lead  very  often  to 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  bird.  Hence  also  the  more  ready 
belief  in  the  tales  propagated  concerning  them ;  and  hence,  too, 
the  specific  name  Apoda,  without  feet,  very  improperly  applied 
to  these  birds  by  European  naturalists. 

The  RegiOf  or  KiN6-of-the>BiROs-OF-PARADi8E,  ii  a  cbes- 
nut-purple,  beneath  whitish ;  a  green-gold  band  on  the  breast ; 
from  five  to  seven  inches  long;  solitary.  Inhabits  the  same 
countries  as  the  last. 

PS 
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The  HoivEY-GuiDE-CucKOO,  fi'om  Africa  came.; 
TheFLAMiMQo(^)  lobk'dgayin  his  garments  of  flamei 

(^)  Order,  Qrallje,  {Imn.)   Flamiiigo,    the   Red,   the 

CHrLBSE. 

The  genus  Pacbnicopterus,  (Linn,')  or  Flamingo^  consists 
of  two  species  distinguished  by  having  a  naked  toothed  bill, 
bent  as  if  broken ;  tUe  feet  are  four-toed,  palmate,  the  mem- 
branes semicircular  on  the  forepart. 

The  Ruber,  Flamingo,  or  Red-Flamingo^  is  a  very  remarkable^ 
bird,  with  a  body  less  than  that  of  a  goose ;  but  when  erecf,  is 
six  feet  high  from  the  lip  of  the  loe  to  the  bill,  which  is  seven 
inches  long,  partly  red,  partly  black,  and  partly  crooked ;  it  per- 
petually twists  its  head  round  when  eating,so  that  the  upper  man- 
dible touches  the  ground.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  slender,  not 
thicker  than  the  fore-finger  of  a  man,  yet  two  feet  long ;  the 
neck  is  also  slender,  and  three  feet  long.  From  this  extraordi- 
nary shape^  it  is.  able  to  wade  in  water  to  the  depth  where  its 
food  is  to  be  found.  The  feet  are  webbed,  though  it  seldom 
uses  them  for  swimming.  Length  from  bill  to  tail  four  feet 
four  inches.  The  plpmage  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  fignre^ 
much  of  it  being  of  a  bright  flame-colour,  whence  its  name. 
Found  both  in  the  new  and  old  continents,  but  in  not  more  thaa 
ilbout  forty  degrees  either  north  or  south  from  the  equator.  ,  It 
is  found  on  almost  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean — ^Spain, 
Italy,  &c.;  and  in  every  district  of  Africa,  to  the  Cape  of 
pood  Hope;  in  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
nest  is  made  of  eartli,  rising  about  twenty  inches  above  the 
water,  which  always  covers  its  base ;  the  top  of  this  is  a  little 
hollowed  out  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  which  are  two, 
white,  size  of  a  gopse'f,  upon  which  the  female  sits  and  batches, 
4>erched,  as  it  were,  upon  hei;  rump,  with  her  legs  hanging  down 
like  a  man  sitting  upon  a  jtool.  This  peculiar  posture  is  ne» 
cessary  during  her  incubation,  in  consequence  of  the  very  great 
length  of  the  legs.    The  young  never  exceed  three  in  number. 
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The  Tatlob^Bisd^O  too,  l^t  his. leafy  sew'd  nest,  - 
To.  pay  his  respects  to  the  Kiiro  of  the  West  ; 

These  birds  are  gregarions,  and  are  occasionally  tamed  in 
tlieir  native  climates,  and  mingle  witb  otber  poultry,  bat  tbey 
liever  thrive  in  sncb  a  state.  Tiiey  afford  a  fine  down,  eqaai 
to  swan's  down  ;  flesh,  by  some  persons,  esteemed. 

The  negroes  of  Africa  hold  this  bird  in  snperstltious  venera* 
tion ;  hence  they  do  not  permit  it  to  be  destroyed,  although, 
from  its  numbers  and  its  noise,  it  is  extremely  troublesome.  It 
feeds  on  shell-fi^h,  aquatic  insects,  and  the  spawn  offish. 

The  Flamingo  was  well  knovin  to  the  ancients  under  the 
name  of  Pfunieeittenu ;  its  flesh  was  a  dtsli  among  the  luxu- 
rious Romans ;  Apicius  is  said  by  Fliny  to  have  discovered 
the  exquisite  relish  of  this  bird's  tongue,  and  a  new  method  of 
seasoning  it  f 

*^  Evening  came  on :  arisin<;  from  the  stream 
Homeward  the  tall  Flamingo  wings  his  flight ; 
And  when  he  sails  athwart  the  setting  beam 
His  scarlet  plumage  glows  with  deeper  light !" 

South  K y's  Ctirseo/iTe/uimtt — the  Sepafaiwii, 

I  take  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  the  great  plear 
sure  which  tlie  perusal  of  that  highly  imaginative  and  melodious 
poem,  the  Curte  o/Kehama,  has  afforded  mr. 

The  Chilenaiif  or  Chilese-Flamingo,  lias  the  quill  feathers 
white ;  bill  covered  with  a  reddish  skin  -,  head  subcrested ; 
five  feet  long  from  the  bill  to  the  claws.    Inliabits  Chili* 

(7)  Order,  Passbrbs,  (Lmtt.)TATr.OR^BiRo. 

The  TayloR-Biro,  Taylor-fVren^  Taylor- fVdrbkr,  Motacilta 
;te«rCif ,  (Llin».)or  SjfloU  Sutma^  as  it  is  called  by  Dr.  LatHait, 
one  of  the  numero«is  i^nus  Warblbr,  is  a  very  small  bird, 
.beu^  ooly^^bout  three  inches  asnd  a  half  in  length,  and  weighs 
jOilly  abonl^.itis  said,  three  sixteenths  of  an  ovnoe.;  the  pljy^ 
Ifiage  above  is  pale  oUve-y^llQw;   cibin  iSilfl/ throat  yellow:; 
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The  restless  Qlagk-Skimmer  (*}  swept  often  aloag ; 
And  the  Bakbet(^)  was  heard  with  his  turtle-dote 
song. 

breast  uhI  Miy  daskj-wbhe.  It  infaabitB  India,  and  parti^ii* 
larly  the  It>land  of  Ceylon ;  it  constructs  a  very  cnriom  nest  by 
sewing  the  edges  of  one  or  more  leaves  together,  so  as  to  form  a 
conical  repository  for  its  eggs  and  yonng;  the  eggs  are  white, 
liot  mncb  larger  iban  what  are  called  ants'  eggs.  For  further 
particolars  eoncerning  this  bird^s  nest,  see  the  Introduction. 

(B)  Order,  AM8BOE8,(Lt»}i.) Skimmer. 

Tbe  genua  Rh  ykcuops,  (Lum.)  or  Skimmer,  consists  of  one 
species  only, 

The  mgrm^  Bijick-Skimmer,  Breaker,  Cutter,  or  SXn^|Mgr* 
Hie  bill  is  straight,  the  upper  mandible  much  shorter  than  the 
nnder ;  size  of  tbe  black  gnillemot ;  length  eighteen  inches ; 
breadth  three  feet ;  tail  forked ;  body  blackish,  beneath  white; 
front  and  chin  white;  wings  with  a  transverse  white  band; 
legs  red.  Another  variety  tawny.  This  bird  is  perpetually 
flying  abont  and  skimming  over  the  water,  out  of  which  it 
scoops  small  fish  with  Its  lower  mandible.  Inhabits  all 
Sontb  America,  and  the  southern  parts  of  North  America, 
iand  also  the  East  Indies.  Nest  a  mere  hollow  in  tbe 
sand ;  eggs  three,  white,  with  large  round  blackish  spots,  others 
like  pale  Indian  pink.  Tliey  lay  near  to  each  other,  in  societies 
of  from  15  to  SO  pairs ;  half  a  bushel  of  eggs  have  been  col- 
lected in  New  Jersey  within  the  compass  of  half  an  acre;  they 
have  a  fishy  taste,  bnt  are  nevertheless  eaten.  Voice  harsh 
and  screaming.    This  bird  is  migratory  in  New  Jersey, 

(>)   Orbbr,  PiCiS>  (JJnn.)  Barbbt,  tbe  BBAUTiFni.,  tbe 

Yellow-ciib^kbd,  &c* 

The  geiiat  B0COO9  (Xiim.)  or  Barbbt,  cempreheiids  twenty* 
flnae  speoiea,  ebiffly  faihabltanta  of  Oaitfia,  and  foandalnMst 
muveiially  in  waon  etinales.    The  bill  is  stnmg,  stniiglrtiih 
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Ther^  too  was  seen,  hovering  over  tEe  shore, 
The  Ibis  (*^  that  Egypt  dnce  pleas'd  to  adore; 
The  Curlew  in  Scarlet  with  richest  tints  glow'di 
And  the  Cakyass-back-Duck  on  the  waters  proud 
rode: 

nearly  covered  with  bristles ;  it  is  a  very  stnpid  geoiis*  The 
following  are  all  I  can  notice : 

The  Zeylonicus,  or  YBLLow-CHEEKED-BARRBTy  is  five  and  a 
half  inches  long;  sits  on  trees,  and  uinrmurs  or  coos  like  a 
turtle-dove,  but  louder.    Inhabits  Ceylon. 

The  Elegan$^  or  Beautiful-Barbet,  is  green,  bead  and 
chin  red,  edged  with  blue ;  quill  feathers  brown ;  throat  and 
breast  yellow,  the  latter  spotted  with  red;  belly  yellow, spotted 
with  green ;  size  of  a  sparrow.  Inhabits  the  shores  of  the 
Amazon.  The.  Tamoi/o,  or  Spottbd-bbllibd  Barbet,  is 
4ibove  tawny  brown,  beneath  tawny  white,  spotted  with  black; 
six  and  a  half  inches  long.  Inhabits  Cayenne  and  Brazil.  Fle^h 
insipid* 

The  PhUippensh^  a  native  of  Java,  has  its  notes  conveyed  by 
the  word  Ingku,    Horsfield. 

( >«)  Order,  Grallje,  (Htm,)  Ibis,  the  Egyptian,  the  Wood, 

the  Scarlet,  the  Glossy,  &c. 

The  genus  Tantalus,  {Unn.)  or  Ibis,  consists  of  more  than 
thirty  species  scattered  over  the  warmer  climates  of  the  globe. 
The  bill  is  long,  subulate,  rounded,  and  subarched ;  face  naked; 
toDgne  short,  broad ;  jugular  pouch  naked;  feet  four«toed, 
palmate  at  the  base.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

Tbe/6u,or  Egyptian-Iris, has  the  face  red,  bill  pale  yellow; 
qnill  feathers  black ;  body  whitish-rufous.  From  thirty  to  forty 
iocbe»  long.  Inhabits,  in  vast  numbers,  the  lower  parts  of 
Egypt.  This  burd,  so  faithful  in  its  native  country,  was  made  the 
emblem  of  it.  lu  figure,  which  is  wrought  on  all  the  ancient 
Egyptian  monnments,  represents  Egypt,  where  divine  hononrs 
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The  Egret,  the  Great,  and  the  Lit7Z*b»  milk  \»hite; 
Their  pinions  disfdayM  'midst  a  spkudour  of  Hght 
'M<mgst  the  Eaqles,  the  Crested  a  denizen  here^ 
Were  many  rapacious  whose  looks  begat  fear. 

were  paid  to  it  by  the  siiperstitioos  iubsbitants.  This  bird 
feeds  on  locnsts,  caterpillars,  and  serpents;  and,  it  is  said/even 
after  it  is  satiated,  it  still  contiDues  occupied  in  destroying 
these  noxions  animals,  lite  intention,  therefore,  of  the  Egyptian 
mlers  in  rendering  this  bird  sacred,  was,  doubtless,  to  preserve 
and  to  mutiply  so  useful  an  animal.  So  sacred  was  it  held, 
that  dried  skeletons  of  it  have  been  found  preserved  as  mnm- 
mies.  As  a  drawback  from  this  statement,  it  should  be  also  ob- 
served, that  many  other  birds,  such  as  storks,  kites,  and  vultures, 
are  hostile  to  serpents,  and  the  figures  on  their  hieioglyphics  do 
not  appear  sufficiently  defined,  so  that  this  kind  of  bird  may  be 
determined  with  exactness :  certain,  however,  it  is,  that  for- 
merly, in  Egypt,  the  killing  of  this  bird  was  held  as  a  capital 
crime. 

The  Loculatorf  or  Wood-Ibis,  has  a  bluish  face  ;  the  bill  red- 
dish, nine  inches  long ;  the  body  white ;  legs,  quill,  and  tail- 
feathers,  black.  Two  other  varieties.  Three  feet  long.  In- 
habits New  Holland,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  America  ;  slow  in 
flight,  and  stupid  ;  feeds  on  fruit,  fishes,  and  reptiles;  flesh  good. 
The  Leucocephalus,  or  White-hbaded-Ibis,  lias  the  head^ 
neck,  and  body,  white  ;  bill  and  face  yellow  ;  legs  pale  flesb- 
colour  ;  rump  with  long  rosy  feathers ;  the  largest  of  the  tribe. 
Inhabits  India. 

The  Ruber  f  SckrletAbis,  Scarlet 'Curlew,  or  Red- Curlew^  is 
a  beautiful  bird,  found  in  most  parts  of  America,  within  tbe 
trdpics;  the  whole  plumage  a  rich  glowing  scarlet,  except  tbe 
extremities  of  the  four  outer  quill  feathers,  m  hich  are  of  a  deep 
steel  blue  ;  length  twenty-fhree  inches  ;  sits  on  trees,  but  lays 
its  greenish  eggs  on  the  ground.    The  young  bird s^  when  first 
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Tiie  social  and  singular  AniC)  was  there* 
In  whose  nest  many  females  obtain  oft  a  share. 
The  fleet  Coubier-Pheasant  ran  swiftly  along ^ 
With  a  serpent  ^he  Crested  immersed  in  the  throng. 

hatched,  are  said  to  be  blade,  then  grey,  then  whitish,  ai^d, 
lastly,  scarlet. 

The  IgneuSf  or  Glossy-Ibis,  has  the  head  and  neck  black  ; 
bill  and  legs  green ;  body  varied  with  glossy-bine,  blackish- 
gre^,  green  and  claret;  beneath  dark  rnfous;  qnill  and  tail 
feathers  green-gold ;  thirteen  inches  long  *,  inhabits  Rnssia : 
was  once  shot  in  Comwafl ;  it  has  also  been  seen  in  Norfolk. 

(")  Order,  Pica,  (Unn.)  Ani,  the  Lesser,  the  Greatcr, 

the  VarieDj  the  Walkikg. 

The  genus  Crotopuaga,  or  Ami,  consists  of  four  specieS| 
aU  natives  of  South  America ;  they  have  a  compressed  semi-oval 
arcbod  bill,  carina te  on  the  back ;  upper  mandible  angular  at 
each  ^ge ;  nostrils  pervious,    l^ey  are  as  follow : 

Tlie  Ani,  or  Lesser-Ani,  is  blackish  violet,  feet  formed  for 
cJiMnbiog >  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  lougf  gregarious,  inapj 
f^niaks  laying  in  the  same  nest,  each  taking  car^  of  its  own 
brood;  ^ggs  sea-g^een,  apptted  towards  the  ends;  feed^  on 
friuta^  sj^fds,.woriris,  and  insects;  picks  out  the  acarus^  or  Uckf 
from  the  back8^«f  cattle  infested  wiih  it,  for  whi^h  purpose  it  is 
siiid  they  will  Me  dpwnsppntane^islyr  The  Af^V,  or  Greatjbr- 
Aiii,  is  also  blackish-yiolet,  the  feat;hers  edged  with  greeny 
qnill  feathers ;di\sky  green;  f§et  scansprMil Jiki^  thB  last »  lengtl^ 
^gbteien  inche?;  docile  and  easily,  tan^d ;  inhabits  Cayenne* 
The  Varia^  or  yARiBo«ANi,  is  varied  with  black  and  red ;  fee| 
^cspsorial  i  eleven  inches  long.  The  Ambutaioria,  or  Walkimg- 
Ani,  baB  th^  feet  ambulatory ;  except  in  tiie  structure  of  th^ 
CefjI^isUke  the  last;  inhabits  Surinam.  r 
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RiCE-BuKTXKOft,  andTuRKstovEs  ingenious  aboBHI; 
And  Bee-EaterS|  (**)  Beef-Eaters,  (*')  sooae  were 
there  found. 

('*)  Order,  Pjcjb,  (JLtiiik)  Bbb-Eatbr,  the  Common,  tbe 

Indian. 

The  genoi  Mbrops,  (Ltmi.)  or/BBB-EATBR,  contUu  of  more 
than  forty  species,  one  only  of  which,  tbe  Apiasier^  or  Commoi- 
Beb-Eater,  is  foiiod  in  this  conntry.  The  cbaracteristict  of 
this  tribe  are  a  curved,  qnadrangular,  compressed,  carioate, 
pointed  bill ',  tongne  slender,  the  tip  (generally)  jagged ;  feet 
gressorial.  Tbey  are  scattered  over  India,  Africa,  and  the 
South  of  Europe. 

The  ApiatteTf  or  Common-Bbb-Eatbr,  from  which  the  rest 
of  the  species  do  not  essentially  differ,  derives  its  name  frdm 
jnbsisting  chiefly  on  bees,  wasps,  and  other  insects,  which,  like 
'  the  swallow,  it  catches  when  on  the  wing.  The  bead  and  neck 
of  this  bird  are  cbesnot;  upper  part  of  the  body  pale  yellow, 
with  reflections  of  green  and  chesnnt ;  tlie  lower  parts  aiore, 
brightening  towards  the  tail ;  bill  black,  quadrangnlar,  a  little 
bent  and  sharp  at  the  point ;  length  ten  inches.  Diga  deep  holes 
in  sandy  banks,  where  it  lays  from  five  to  seven  white  eggs ;  gre- 
garious,  found  not  only  in  England,  but  many  other  parta  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia  and  America.  There  »  another  va* 
riety,  having  a  convex  instead  of  a  carinate  bill,  and  in  whkb 
the  toes  are  not  connected,  as  far  as  tbe  third  joint. 

The  R^fu8,  or  Rufous -Bbb-Eater,  is  eight  inches  and  half 
long ;  plumage  in  general  rnfous,  deeper  on  the  upper  parts,  in- 
clining to  yellow  beneath ;  builds  a  carious  nest.  See  tbe  Intro, 
duction.  Eggs  four,  white,  spotted  with  rufous.  Song  trifling. 
Found  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  on  the  River  Plate. 

The  Bee-Eater  is  said  to  be  migraiery  in  this  country ;  but, 
although  occasionally  seen  here  in  the  summer  season,  its  nest 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  discovered.  It  is  said  to  be  plenti- 
fnl,  and  to  breed  in  the  southern  parts  of  Russia* 
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Frpmlar  Polynesians  TahditiaQ  groye^ 

W)ier^,  *midst  Flora's  rich  realm  is  his  pleasure  to  rove, 

In  his  glossy   green-black  came  the  Po£-bird  ('^) 

bright. 
Whose  plumage  and  note  afford  equal  delight. 

Onp  of.tN  bandsemest  of  the  tribe  is  tbe  FMitt,  or  Imdian- 
BscEiTBR,  of  a^reen  colonry  wiUi  a  black  belt  on  Uie  breast 
and  tbe  tbroat,  and  tail  of  tlie  same  lioe;  of  tbis  tberc  are 
aeteral  varieties,  iohabitanls  of  Bengal. 

('3)  Order,  Picjb,  (Ltrni.)  Beef-Eater. 

Tbe  genus  Buphaga,  (lAtm.)  or  BEEF-EAtER,  con^i&tsof 
two  species  only,  distinguished  by  a  straight  somewhat  square 
bill,  mandible  gibbous,  entire,  more  gibbons  on  the  outside; 
legs  gressorial.  The  4Mc€tnaf  African-Beef-Eater,  or 
4fr%can'Oxp€cker^  is  eight  and  a  half  iucbes  long;  picks 
holes  in  tbe  backs  of  cattle,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the 
larva  of  the  gad  fly ;  feeds  also  on  insects ;  found  near  the  river 
Senegal  in  Africa,  and  parts  within  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Striped-Beef-Eater  is  the  size  of  the  former  ;  a  spe- 
cimen  is  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Bullock, 

(»*y  Order,  Picjs,  (Lalk,)  Honev-Eater,  the  Po'b,  the 
Great-Hook-Billed,  the  Hook-billed,  &c« 

The  genus  AMTHOPiiAGUs,(La(A.)  or  Honey-Eater, consists 
of  seventy  species;  tliey  have  a  bill  somewhat  triangular  at  tbe 
base,  and  more  or  less  bent  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  rounded,  partly 
covered  by  a  membrane  ;  toagne  more  or  less  extensile,  formed 
for  collecting  honey  from  flowers,  which  is  supposed  to  be  their 
principal  food  ;  legs  made  for  walking.  This  genus  is  also  di- 
vided by  Dr.  Latham  into  those  wilh  thrush-like  bills,  and  those 
wUh  creeper  bills.    The  following  are  examples  of  each  : 

The  Cinciiwia/ttf,  (JLa/A.)  Poe-Hokey-Eateu,  Poe  Bee-Eater^ 
Po'e-Birdf  oi  Kogo,  with  a  thrush-like  bill,  is  rather  larger  than 
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Many  Eaters  of  Hovey,  flowers  flutter'd  among ; 
While  others  seem'd  charm'd  wkh  the  Poe-^d*s  song. 

a  blackbird;  length  eleven  inches;  pinmage  deep  greroiih- 
black,  In  many  parts  very  glossy ;  greater  wing  coverts  white; 
tail  coverts  a  rich  blue ;  tail  same  as.  the  body  ;  neck  feathers 
fine^  long,  somewhat  curled,  and  standing  from  the  neck  like  s 
mff;  a  white  toft  of  curled  feathers  on  each  side  cyf  the  neck. 
The  term  PoeM  said  to  be  the  Otaheitan  word  for  ettr-rhg^, 
whence  its  name.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  as  remarkable  for  tlie 
sweetness  of  its  note  as  it  is  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage ;  flesh 
delicate  food  ;  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands;  and  particularly  OiakeiU ;  or,  as  the  inhabitants 
themselves  call  it,  Taheety^  or  Taheity.  This  island  lies  in  lati* 
tude  180  South,  and  in  the  150*'*  degree  of  West  longitude;  it  is 
beautiful,  well  wooded,  and  affords  support  to  many  inhabi- 
tants. The  celebrated  Bread  Fruit-Tree>  Artocarpus  Mciia, 
is  indigenous  here  ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  moderate  oak;  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  often  a  foot  and  half  in  length ;  they,  io 
colour  and  thickness,  resemble  those  of  the  fig,  exuding  a  milky 
jnice  on  fracture*  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  new-born 
child's  head.  The  eatable  part,  which  lies  between  the  skin 
and  core,  is  as  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  consistence  of  new 
bread.    It  is  prepared  for  eating  in  various  ways. 

The  Grbat«Hooked-billed-Honet-Eater,  or  Great- 
Hoos-billed-Creeper,  (Cerlhia  pacyiea,)  with  a  creeper-Uk^- 
bill,  is  eight  inches  long;  plumage  above  black,  lower  parts  of 
the  back,  rump,  and  upper  tail  coverts,  a  tine  deep  yellow; 
beneath  dusky ;  shoulders,  inner  ridge  of  the  wing,  and  part  6f 
the  coverts,  yellow  ;  quills  and  tail  black ;  inhabits  the  Friendly 
Islands  in  the  South  Seas ;  called  at  Owhyhee,  Hoohoo. 

llje  Hooked-uilled-Honey-Eater,  (Certhia  Obscuroy) 
may  also  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  species.  For  another 
Honey- Euter,  see  pages  319,  320,  Cinnyris  affinis. 
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Taheity!  Taheity! 

The  Poe-bird's  home, 
Taheity!  Taheity! 
Who  from  thee  would  roam'? 

Taheity!  Taheity! 

Far  oyer  the  sea ! 
When,  when  shall  return 

Thy  own  bird  unto  thee  ? 

Taheity  !  Taheity  ! 

All  strangers  I  see  ;   , 
When  shall  I  behold 

Those  I  love,  know,  and  thee  ? 

Taheity  !  Taheity  ! 

Thy  groves  and  thy  shade^ 
Thy  mountains,  thy  vales,  ' 

For  affection  were  made. 

Taheity!  Taheity!^ 

Thy  ilifaAte*  to  see ! 
Oh,  when  shall  return 

Thy  own  bird  unto  thee  ? ., 

i'he  Bret4-Fruit*Tre»yBo  called  by  the  natives  of  Otaheite. 
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Not  in  woodlands  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
Where  the  dark  vested  trees  many  warblers  oft  shroud; 
Not  unheard  and  unseen,  far  from  dwellings  of  men, 
PourVl  the  Blu£-Bird  ('')  his  notes  in  the  wild  forest 

glen; 
But|  the  dear  mellow  harmonist  seem'd  to  delight 
In  all  that  was  social,  and  chearful,  and  bright : 
Artless  chorister  1  he,  in  his  elegant  suit. 
Thus  tastefully  touched  the  sweet  strings  of  his  lute« 

*  .  ■  . 

(")  Order,  PAssEREs,(LaM.)BLUE-BiRD,or  Blue-Warbler. 

The  Sfflvia  siaUs,  Blcb-Bird,  or  Blue- Warbler,  is  six 
inches  and  three  quarters  long;  above  a  rich  slcy-bltie,  with 
pnrple  reflections;  throat,  neck,  breast,  and  aides  partially 
under  the  wings,  chesnut ;  beneath  white  ;  inhabits  the  United 
States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  Guiana;  eggs  ^ve  or  m,  pale  blue; 
feeds  on  insects  and  berries.  It  is  much  troabied  with  a  species 
of  tape>worm ;  most  other  birds,  it  is  saidy  are  also  pestered 
with  these  animals.  The  spring  and  summer  song  of  this  bird  is 
a  softy  agreeable,  and  oft  repeated,  warble.  In  its  motions  and 
general  character  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  redbreast; 
like  him  in  this  country,  the  blue-bird  is  known  to  almost  every 
child  in  the  United  States.  Tlie  cowpen  lays  its  egg  sometimes 
in  the  nest  of  this  bird.  See  the  N07E  on  the  Cowpen,  fo^ 
ward ;  and  also  the  Address  to  the  Blue*Bird« 

*'  When  winter's  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no  more. 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrow'd  fields  re-appearhig ; 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore. 

And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-steering; 
When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  tlie  wing ; 

When  red  glow  the  maples  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 
O  then  coqies  the  Blue-Bird,  the  Herald  of  Spring! 
And  hails  with  his  warbling  the  charms  of  the  season.** 

Wilson's  ^mericim  OmUMogtf* 
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SyMa  ^alis, — (Lath,) 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife, 
What  is  like  domestic  life  ? 
Over  mountain,  over  hill, 
Vagrant  birds  may  wander  still ; 
I,  contented,  will  not  roam  ; 
Sweet  are  the  delights  of  Home  ! 

Seek  thou  glory's  sanguine  field  ; — 
Seek  whatever  fame  may  yield ; — 
Seek  thou  honour^  seek  thou  wealth-— 
Seek,  still  seek,  and  squander  health  ;  — 
I,  contented,  will  not  roam  ; 
Sweet  are  the  delights  of  Home  ! 

Home !  thy  magic  circles  round 
What  of  peace  on  earth  is  found ; 
Love— affection— friendship— all 
That  the  virtues  we  may  call. 
I,  contented,  will  not  roam  ; 
Sweet  are  the  delights  of  Home  !* 

*  ''There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word. 
It  is  a  mystic  circle  tbat  surrounds 
Comforts  and  virtues,  never  known  beyond 
The  balloMved  limit" 

SovrHUY*s  Hymns  fo  ike  Penates. 
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Splvut  ^iaZw.— <L4TH.) 

^*  In  far  Colambian  climes 
The  Blue*bird»  that  domestic  syWiad,  be 
Whom  youth,  whom  age,  whom  infancy  respects, 
Affords  sincere  delight  what  time  the  spring 
He  wakens  with  his  gentle  melodies." 

From  an  unpttblUked  Poem, 

Bird  cerulean  !  Bird  of  Spring  ! 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing^ 
When  nature  clad  in  robes  of  green 
Amidst  her  woodland  haunts  is  seen  ; — 
When  trees  and  flowers  pour  out  their  bloom, 
And  fling  abroad  a  rich  perfume. 
Then,  then  thy  softest,  sweetest  note 
On  zephyr's  wave  is  heard  to  float ;-~ 
All  things  look  fair,  rejoicing,  bright — 
Children  of  hope  and  high  delight ; 
While  infancy  enraptur'd  views 
Thy  beauty  ting'd  with  purple  hues. 

Bird  cerulean  !  Bird  of  Spring  ! 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing. 
Thy  spring  shall  pass,  thy  summer  fly, 
And  autumn  quit  thee  with  a  sigh ; 
At  leng^,  the  ii;tn^6r's  howling  gust 
Shall  dash  thy  pleasures  to  the  dust; 
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But. soon  again  thy  hope  shall  rise, 
And  spread  her  wing  o'er  vernal  skies  ; 
Thy  soDg  of  softest,  sweetest  note, 
On  zephyr*s  wave  again  shall  float* 

Bird  cerulean  !  Bird  of  Spring  ! 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing. 
Man  hath  his  foes  and  so  hast  thou ; 
What  time  beneath  the  waving  bough 
Thy  humble  home  is  receht  made, 
The  Cotupen  may  thy  peace  invade. 
Audacious  bird !  uncourtly  guest ! 
Too  idle  to  construct  a  nest! 
Alas!  who  must  not  bend  to  power? 
Even  birds,  within  their  little  hour. 
From  tyrant  birds  shall  suffer  still 
As  man  from  some  superior's  will  : 
Who  does  not  sometimes  nurture  those, 
As  thou,  who  prove  the  deadliest  foes  ? 

Bird  cerulean!  Bird  of  Sprino, 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing. 
^11,  all  is  change  throughout  the  earth  ! 
Joy  follows  sorrow,  sadness  mirth, 
And  when  distress  pursues  the  mind^ 
Relief,  perchance,  is  close  behind. 
Sweet  Bird  !  Columbia's  gentle  pride. 
Whose  doors  for  thee  are  open  wide. 
Still  warble  thou  thy  softest  song ; 
To  thee  all  pleasing  strains  belong ; 

Bird  cerulean!  Bird  of  Spring! 

Listen  while  the  strain  I  sing. 

1 
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The  Mak«of-War*Bird,  ('^)  with  a  fish  in  his 
mouthy 
Looked  grotesque  as  he  heavily  rose  from  the  south ; 

('^)  Order,  Ansbrbs,  (Ltwi.)  AtttATRoss,  tlie  Wanderijig, 
the  Chocolatb,  the  Sooty,  the  Man-of-War-Bird. 

The  geDtts  Diombdba,  (Ltnn.)  or  Albatross,  consists  of 
four  speciesy distinguished  by  a  straight  bill,  the  opper  mandible 
hooked  at  the  point,  the  lower  truncate ;  nostrils  oval,  wide, 
prominent,  lateral ;  tongue  very  small ;  feet  four  toed,  all  placed 
forwards,  palmate.    They  are  as  follow  : 

The  ExuUmSy  Albatross,  fVandering-Albaiross,  or  MaH-(ff- 
fVoT'Bird fW  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  long ;  its  general 
colour  is  white;  back  and  wiags  with  white  lines;  bill  pale- 
yellow,  legs  flesh-colour ;  quill  feathers  black ;  tail  rounded, 
lead-colour;  wings,  when  extended,  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet; 
inhabits  most  seas,  but  chiefly  within  the  tropics ;  rarely  flies 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  water,  unless  obliged  to  do  so  by 
high  winds ;  seen  sometimes  in  the  southern  ocean,  six  or  seven 
hundred  leagues  from  land. 

Eggs  numerous,  larger  than  those  of  a  goose,  the  white  not 
hardened  by  boiling ;  the  flesh  is  tough,  but  occasionally  eateo. 
The  cry  of  this  bird  is  harsh  and  braying.  It  sometimes  swal- 
lows a  salmon  of  such  length  that  fhe  whole  cannot  enter  its 
stomach,  the  tail  part  hanging  out  of  its  mouth.  At  such  times 
it  is  easily  knocked  down  and  killed;  but,  at  other  times,  it 
makes  a  stout  resistance.  The  male  watches  the  female  while 
sitting,  and  supplies  her  with  food.  The  large  intestine  is  used 
in  some  countries  as  a  floating  bladder  to  buoy  up  fishing  nets; 
the  bones  are  employed  by  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  for 
tobacco  pipes,  needle  cases,  and  other  trinkets.  As  soon  as  tbe 
young  of  this  bird  leave  the  nest,  the  Penguin  takes  possession 
of  it ,  and  hatches  its  young  in  turn. 

The  Spadieea,  or  Cnogolate-Albatross,  has  the  body  a 
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The  CuocoLATfi-ALBATaoss   came  from    Chi^ng- 

Kwo  ;• 
And  another*  the  Soott,  from  regions  of  snow. 
The  CowpEN  ('^)  too  came,  who^  for  reasons  unknown, 
Will  never  construct  any  house  of  her  own ; 
Like  the  Cuckoo,  content  is  this  bird  of  the  weftt 
To  deposit  her  eg^  in  ianother  bird's  nest : 

deep  cfaesniit- brown ;  face  and  wing*,  beneath  wliitisb ;  another 
Tartety  entirely  grey-brown.  The  first,  three  feet  long,  inha- 
bits the  Pacific  Ocean ;  the  second,  two  and  a  half  feet  long, 
inhabits  China.  The  ChiororhyncoSf  or  Yellow-nosed-Alba- 
TR0S8,  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  inhabits  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  FuliginotuSf  or  Sooty-Albatross,  is  the  size  of  the  last ; 
inhabits  seas  in  the  arctic  circle. 

All  this  tribe  of  birds  nourish  their  yonng  by  discharging  the 
contents  of  their  stomach. 

For  another  Mimi^'War'Bird  see  the  note  on  the  Pelican. 

('7)   Order,   Passeres,  (Lwn,)  Bunting,  the  Cow,  or 

COWPEN-BIRJD. 

This  bird,  which  is  found  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and,  probably,  in  many  other  places  of  the  western  world,  is 
galled  by  Latham,  OHoIub  peeoriSf  or  Cowpen-Oriolb, 
and  by  Wilson,  Emberiza  pecoris,  Cow-Bunting,  Cow-Black' 
bir4f  or  Cowpen;  it  is,  in  consequence  of  its  mode  of  laying  its 
egg,  one  of  the  most  singular  of  the  ornithological  creation. 
'  IVe  are  not  yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  its  natural  hntory  ; 
but,  from  that  accurate  observer,  Wilson,  wc  learn  the  follow- 
ing particulars : 

It  is  seven  inches  long;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a 
deep  silky^drab  colour }  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  a  change- 
able Tiolet ;  the  rest  of  the  bird  is  black,  with  a  considerable 

•  China. 

Q 
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Wild  wonder  may  gaze  while  proud  science,  in  vain, 
Attempts  the  anomaly  sitrange  to  explain.  ' 

Of  the  TiKAMOif-TiUBfc*  many  visitors  came  ;— 
One  of  robes  citrine  hue  and  distinguished  by  fame ; 
The  ViRGiKXikK'>QuAiLy  and  the  Heath^hi^  Were 

there. 
To  whose  singular  figuirewhat^bird  may  compart  t 

l^loss  of  green  when  exposed  to  k  good  light.  The  mo3t  reinarka* 
ble  trait  in  the  character  d^this  bird  is  that,  like  the  Cilckoo,' 
it  lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  instead  of  bnitding  i 
nest  and  hatching  for  itself;  and  thns  leaving  its  proginy  to 
the  care  of  strangers.  It  only  lays  one  egg-  in  any  one  nest  \ 
it  is  rather  larger  than  those  of  a  blue-bird,  thickly  sprihkled 
with  grains  of  pale-brown  on  a  dirty-white  ground.  It  ^cmt 
to  be  less  nice  than  the  cuckoo  in  the  choice  of  its  nest;  aiitMg 
others,  it  lays  in  that  of  the  Blue-Bird^  the  Chipping-Spamnp,  ^ 
Golden-Croumed-Thnuhf  the  Red-Eyed-Fly-Cateher,  and  tke 
Marykaii^YeUoW'Thrwa,  birds  all  well  known  in  America,  but 
which  are  qnite  foreign  to  this  country.  It  is  said,  too,  that 
the  eggs  or  young  of  the  fostering  birds,  in  whose  nest  the  eow^ 
bunting  lays  its  egg,  are  ejected  froM  the  nest,  and,  of  course, 
destroyed ;  but,  whether  by  the  hatched  stranger,  or  by*  Che 
foster  parents,  has  not  been  yet  ascertained.  This  bird  is  mi- 
gratory in  the  northern  States  of  America :  it  appears  it 
Pennsylvania  from  the  south  at  the  end  bf  March  or  early  in 
April ;  it  winters  in  the  CaroUnas  and  Georgia.  Al  it 
does  not  appear  in  size  and  shape  by  any  means  so  formida- 
ble as  the  cuckoo,  this  extraordinary  habit  of  laying  iti 
egg  in  the  nest  of  some  birds  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  it  in  site; 
is  more  singular  than  even  that  of  the  cuckoo,  singulariis  bbth 

of  them  undoubtedly  are.    See  note  (6,)  p.  15^,  ISlB. 

■    ■  •      .....  •    ^  ).  .» 

*  For  a  description  of  the  Grbat-Tinamou  and  tti»  Fih- 
■atbd*Grou8E,  or  Heath^Hbn',  see  note  (36,)  part  L 
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There,  too,  Yacous  (**)  domestic  and  Quans  were 

seen ; 
The  last  with  brown  back,  and  a  body  black-green. 


(18)  Order,  Galling,  (Lath,)  Ouan,  Yacou,  Piping*Cc7- 

RASsoWy  Marail. 

The  genus  Penelope,  (Laih.)  to  which  the  Odan^  Penelope 
erUMa^imd  the  Yacou,  Penelope  cumanetuia,  belong, consists  of' 
eleven  species,    distinguished  by  a  bill  naked,  at  the  base 
covered  with  feathers;  legs  spnrless.    They  are  all  inhabitants 
of  South  America.    The  following  are  the  chief: 

The  CriekUUf  or  Crested-G^an,  has  the  head  with  an  erect 
crept;  bUl  blac^ ;  body  black-green;  back  brown;  neck, 
breaat,and  belly,  spotted  with  white ;  legs  red ;  two  feet  and  a 
half  long;  they  are  often  tamed}  and  make  a  noise  not  unlike 
the  sound  of  jacu,  or  rather,  perhaps, s^ocon;  flesh  good;  inhabits 
Brazil  and  Goi^a. 

The  Cwaumetau,  or  YAcpu,  is  blackish ;  crest  and  first  quill 
fentbers  white;  body  beneath  speckled  with  white;  tail  long; 
legsr^  i  size  of  a  hen  turkey ;  erects  its  crest  and  spreads  its 
tail;  builds  on  the  ground  and  in  low  .trees;  inhabits  Cayenne 
and  Guiana;  at  the  fprmer  place  it  is  tiimed,  becomes  familiar, 
and  will  mix  with  other  poultry. 

The  PipUe,  or  Piping-Curassow,  has  the  back  brown, 
spotted  with  black,  the  belly  black;  wing-coverts  and  first 
quill-feathers  white ;  legs  red ;  voice  weak,  piping ;  inhabits 
with  the  last. 

The  MarUf  or  Marail,  is  greenish-black ;  head  crested ;  in- 
habitsy  in  flocks,  the  woods  of  Guiana ;  roo9t9  in  trees,  upon 
'Whose  fmit  k  feeda ;  emits  a  harsh  disagreeable  ery« 


a2    . 
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The  Boat-bill  ('^)  was  there,  too,  that  feaster  on  fish; 
And  the  Scarlet-Cotikoa  as  bright  as  you  wish. 
Many  Pompadour-Chatterers  (*®)  were  seen  ifi 

the  throng ; 
Many  Troufioles*  warbled  a  sweet  plaintive  song. 

(*9)  Order,  Gralla,  (Litm.')  Boat-bill,  the  Crested,  the 

White-belli&o. 

TbegenasCANCROMA,  (JJnn.)  or  Boat-bill,  consists  of  (Wo 
species  only ;  it  is  characterized  by  a  gibbons  bill,  shaped  like 
an  inverted  boat ;  nostrils  small,  placed  in  a  farrow;  tongae 
small;  toes  divided;  they  inhabit  Sonth  America. 

The  Cochlearia,  or  Crested-Boat-bill,  is  ash-colonr ;  tl^e 
belly  rttfons ;  crown  and  lanule  on  the  neck  black  ;  bill  brovro ; 
lores  naked  and  blackish ;  crest  long,  pendulous,  pointed  ;  legs 
yellowish,  brown ;  toes  connected  at  the  base ;  length  twenty- 
two  inches ;  perches  on  trees  which  bang  over  water,  and  darts 
down  on  fishes  as  they  swim  underneath ;  feeds  also  on  crabs: 
a  second  variety  having  the  body  spotted  brown.  The  Cmcro- 
phaga,  or  White-bellied-Boat-bill,  is  also  crested ;  the 
body  rufous-brown ;  belly  whitish ;  crown  black ;  by  some 
considered  only  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  by  others  the  female. 

(^)  Order,  Passerbs,  (linik)  Chatterer,  CoriNttA, 

Bell-Bird. 

The  genus  A MPELis,  (linn.)  or  Chatterer,  comprehends 
twenty-eight  species,  most  of  them  patives  of  Africa  or  Ame- 
rica, one  or  two  of  India;  and  one,  the  AmpeUs  Garrulut,  or 
Waxen  Chatterer,  found  occasionally  in  this  country ;  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  straight,  convex,  subincurved  bill,  each 

*  See  forwards.  The  OrioLbs,  so  called  by  the  Freadr;  I 
should  not  have  thought  ft  necessary  to  introduee  thia  temr 
Troupiole,  had  not  Watekton,'  used  it  very  freely  in  bis 
Wanderings  in  Svuth  America:  this  unnecessary,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  introduction  xtfnew  names  is  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
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Alood,  too,  was  heard  the  Campanero^s  note, 
As^  afar  a'er  the  dell>  it  seem'd  frequent  to  float. 

vnandible  notched ;  nostrils  covered  with  bratlet ;  tongue  sharp, 
cartilaginons,  bifid  ;  middle  toe  connected  at  tlie  base  to  the 
ontmost.    The  following  seem  most  worthy  of  notice : 

The  Gdrmias,  Waxbn-Cuattbrbr,  Eunrpenn-Ckaitererf 
SUk'TaU,  Bohemian- fVaX'fVing,  or  BohenuaU'Chaiiererf  in  site 
resembles  a  starling;  the  head  is  crested,  which,  and  the  npper 
parts,  are  Tivacious  brown,  dashed  with  ash-colonr;  beneath 
pale  purplish  ash-colonr;  it  is  said  to  appear  annnally  abont 
Edinburgh,  and  to  feed  on  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash;  it 
is  also  said  to  breed  in  parts  more  northerly,  and  to  form  its 
nest  in  the  holes  of  rocks;  found  also  occasionally  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Cwrnifex,  Kbd-Chatterer,  lor  ScarUi-CotiMga,  is  seven 
Inches  long ;  crest,  lower  part  of  the  back,  romp,  thighs,  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly  bright  crimson ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
dull  red ;  inhabits  South  America ;  its  cry  like  the  word  ouette. 
Another,  the  CMmfo,  is  called  Scarlbt-Chattbrbr.  Ano- 
ther, the  MiUtariM,  the  size  of  a  crow,  has  the  whole  plumage 
crimson,  inclining  to  pompadour  red;  found  in  Guiana,  but 
scarce.  And  another,  the  Pompadona,  or  Pompadour-Chat- 
TBRBR,  has  the  plumage,  in  general,  a  fine  glossy  purplish  red ; 
found  also  in  Guiana. 

Tl^e  Variegaia,  or  Varibgatbd-Chattbrer,  called,  occa- 
sionally. Bell-bird,  is  eleven  inches  long;  general  colour  of 
the  body  pearly-white,  inclining  to  dove  on  the  back ;  wings 
black;  from  the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  spring  numerous 
narrow  flat  and  elongated  fleshy  appendages,  about  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  in  length ;  voice  loud,,  and  heard  a  great  way  off; 
Btiakes  two  kinds  of  noise,  for  abont  six  weeks  only,  in  the  months 
of  December  and  January ;  one  like  a  hammer  striking  on  a 
wadge ;  the  other  similar  to  the  noise  of  a  cracked  bell;  found 
m  South  America,  particularly  Guiana. 
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The  WHXTifi-BBi*LisD*DA&TE&CO  btt  |K>wer  dtspiay'd; 
The  Teens  C*)  noisy,  dariDgi  of  nought  wete  afraid. 

,  TliiDCarwiciMCyGjJioiiefiiJkTBii-GHATVBasRy^^a 
INT  Cmnprnaro^  is  t««ely»  mebes  long  $  the  whole  plnoMf^  Ib  l|ie 
male  wilit^,  in  tbet  fetaale  olive-green ;  on  the  forehead  e  fletlij 
eereoele,  or  lohe^  nearly,  three  inehei  leng,  ««bich  may.be 
erec^^at  pleasnre ;  when  filled  with  air  itJaokaJUke  ft  apire^ 
wJien  empty,  it  beeomes  pMidnlont  like  thai  of  a  tark^-coek ; 
ilia  Jet  black,  dotted  all  over  with  small  white  feathers;  nest 
on  tall  trees ;  eggs  fottr>  greenish;  voice  ae  loud. as  to  be  heard 
for  half  a  Jeegue ;  Watertom  si^s  three  miles!  notes  compeifed 
qC  tWFO  syllables — /%  i€a,  uttered  in  a  drawling  tone;  it  has 
been  .compared,  as  in  tlie  variegated  species,  to  the  9onnd  of  a 
bellf  and  hence  one  of  its  names ;  inhabits  South  America,  par« 
ticularly  Ouiena» 
The  Mprasimq-Chattbbbr  is  found  at  Calcutta. 

C)  Order,  An  SERBS,  (Linn.)  Dartbr,  Ahimga. 

The  genns  Pi.QTV9r(X«iwi.)  or  Dartbr^  cossiatt  9f  a  very 
Cew  species,;,  five  ha^O;  been  described;  they  keve  a  ffraigbt> 
pointed*  toothed  biU.;  the.  nostrils  wlti^  a  litde  slit  near  the 
.base;:  face  end  ehtn  naked ;  legs  short.;  eU  the  tx>es  connected; 
t^  have,  also  a.pmall  head  and  slender  neck,. and  ace  chiify 
seen  in  southern  climates ;  they  live  principally  on  fishc^  which 
th^y  take  l^y  der^ingi  forward  the  head,  while  the  neck  is  con- 
tra<;ted  like  the  body  of  a  serpent. 

The  4fl¥V4».  Wuii:B-BB|.LIBl>-DAR7>EB,.iati«ii,  OT  Smkh 

^iril^haa  the  body  eibeve^ldaek;  belly  white;  head,  aeek,  and 
breas^i  .reddish-grey ;  tail-feathers  twelve,  broad,  k^ng;  two 
feet  ten  inches  long  ;^<inhab)ts.  BratU,  and  nnmy  other  parU  of 
America;  builds  on  trees;  when  at  reat^sits  with  the  hfiad 
drawn  in  between  the  shonldcjrs;  flesh  oily  and  raaeid.  The 
Mtkiugiuip'f  or  BL4CK7  BELLI bd-Dari%r,  is  three  feet  loflf; 
inhabits  Ceylon  and  Japan  >  three  or  four   other  varieties 
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V 

The  Noi>DY,  too.  sought,  midst  th€  sea-htrds, delight; 
'nie  liARiDs  in  air  look'd  exultant  and  bright 

f<nhid  i&  Cayenne  and  Senegal.  The  Si&ii^^memU,  or  Soriitam* 
DiRTEk,  18  tbirteen  incbeft  Ioii|^;  has  the  head  ere^tefi ;  the 
belly  white ;  is  dometticated ;  feeds  on  fishes  and  insects;  it 
very  active ;  inhabits  Surinam ;  Dr.  Latham  has  arranged  this 
Kiat  under  his  genus  FiN»^oot,  which  see. 

{^)  OaoBRy  ANSBRBSy  (Ltfifi.)  Tbrm,  the  Common,  the  BtACK, 
the  Lbssbr  ;  the  Sandwich  ;  Noddx* 

The  genii^  Stbrna,  (Lhm,)  or  Tern,  eomprehends  between 
forty  and  fifty  species,  four  of  which  are  found  in  thisconntry  ^ 
tiiey  have  a  subnhite,  strai^t,  pointed  biti;  Wings  very  long, 
tail  mostly  forked ;  feet  small,  webbed  j^  they  are  eliunordnt 
and  gregarious,  assembling  in  large  flocks;  with  us  ^y  am 
migratory,  Wving  oiir  shores  regularly  on  the  approach  of 
winter.    The  following  are  specimens : 

The  Gftncfido,  Comb^on,  Greater-Tbrn,  SethSwaUme,  or 
GuU-TeazeffiB  fourteen  inches  long;  th^  bllf  and  legs  red;  the 
top  of  the  head  Mack;  beneath  the  eyes,  ihe  nedk,  and  all  the 
under  parts,  white;  hack  and  wings  of  an  ash-colour;  tail 
forked  and  white,  except  the  outer  web  of  th^  exterior  featjbefSy 
which  is  black;  it  has  a  slender  but  elegant  form,  most 
beautiful  plumage,  and  is  the  most  active  fisher  of  all  the 
aquatic  tribe ;  it  is  a  noisy  and  restless  bird,  constantly  on  the 
wing  in  search  of  insects  or  small  fish ;  but  though  web-footed, 
is  aaid  never  to  swim  or  dive ;  it  is  most  commonfy  known  by 
the  jiame  of  sea-swallow,  its  actions  being  similar  to  those  of  that 
bird  i  it  is  called  guU-teazer  on  the  south  Coast  of  Devonshire, 
where  it  to  frequently  seen  to  pursue  and  persecute  the  lessor 
gulls,  till  they  disgorgiR  their  food,  which  it  dexterously  catches 
before  It  reaches  the  water ;  it  comes  to  this  country  in  the 
^ring ;  laying  on  our  flat  sandy  shores  three  or  four  eggs,  it  is 
said  in  sand,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's,  olivaceous  brown,  spotted 
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CuRA^OAs  Globose^O  andtheCRTiHTGy  were  tbere ; 
And  many  Black  Swaijs,  that  of  yore  were  so  rare,* 

witjh  <)u8ky ;  these  are,  it  is  also  said,  hatched  withont-much  at- 
tention of  the  female.  This  species  is  foand  in  great  abondance 
on  Uie  Canary  Islands.  It  leaves  this  country  on  the  approach 
of  winter. 

The  Fiuipes,  Black-Tbrit,  Chten-footed^GmU,  Pease^Ctvw, 
or  CoT'SwalloWf  is  less  than  the  common-tern,  but  is  similar  in 
its  manner  to  that  bird ;  it  breeds  also  in  this  country.  The 
Jlltiiifto,  LEfi«ER-TERN,  SmalleT'Tem,  Lesser'Sea-SwaUoWy  or 
BMuH-Birdi  is  the  smallest, of  the  tribe,  not  measuring  more 
than  eight  inches  and  half  long ;  it  is  an  elegant  bird,  and  has 
also  the  habits  of  the  common-tern ;  breeds  in  the  same  places, 
but  is  far  less  numerous.  The  Coatta^a,  Sandwich-Term, 
Kumistkntka'Tem^  or  Clovm-footed-GuU,  is  the  largest  of  the 
British  terns,  being  in  length  ^ghteen  inches;  it  is  a  beautiful 
bird,  but  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  the  other  species ;  it  is  ^ 
said  to  breed  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  Sandwich. 

The  SioUda,  or  Noddt,  is  also  another  species  that  may  be 
mentioned;  the  body  is  black;  front  whitish;  eye  brown- 
black  ;  hind  head  cmereous;  bill  and  legs  black ;  fifteen  inches 
long ;  inhabits  within  the  tropics. 

(^)  Order,  Galling  (Ltnn.)  Curaqoa,  the  Crested,  the 
Globose,  the  Cashew,  the  Crying. 

The  genus  Crax,  (Lim,)  Cura^oa,  Curassow,  or  Curatso, 
consists  of  eight  species,  having  the  bill  strong,  thick,  and  the 
base  of  each  mandible  covered  with  a  cere;  nostrils  in  the 
middle  of  the  cere ;  featliers  covering  the  head  revolnte ;  tail 
large,  straight,  expansile:  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  South 
America :  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow : 

*  Raru  avis  in  terris  nigroque  simillima  eygno, 

Jicveaa/,  Sat,  vi. 
See  note  (4,)  part  I. 
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On  the  waters  were  pleas'd  their  dark   plumes  to 

display, 
While  elegant  gracefulness  waits  on  their  way. 

m 

The  AUetoTf  Crbstbd-Cura^oa,  CwrasaoWf  Indian-Cwiky 
Pheaiani*Coekf  HoeeOf  or  Pheasant'^f'Guiana,  sometimes  called, 
from  the  noise  it  makes,  Poweae^  has  the  cere  yellow ;  body 
black ;  belly  white.  Three  other  varieties,  differing  Id  the 
colour  of  the  cere  or  the  belly.  The  females  differ  from  the 
males  in  their  colours,  but  in  no  other  external  mark ;  three  feet 
long;  feeds  on  ftuitiiy  and  roosts  on  trees;  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous woods  of  South  America ;  flesh  good.  They  are  fre- 
quently brought  up  tame  in  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Guiana. 
They  breed  freely  in  the  menageries  of  Holland,  and  have  also 
bred  in  this  country,  but  the  climate  docs  not  seem  sufficiently 
warm  for  them. 

The  GUMeera,  Globobb-Cura^oa,  or  Curtusow,  has  Uie 
body  blackish-blue,,  lower  part  of  the  belly  white;  size  of 
the  last ;  inhabits  Guiana.  The  Patixt,  or  CA8HBW-CURA90A, 
has  the  cere  blue ;  body  blackish ;  bdly  and  tip  of  the  tail 
white ;  size  of  the  two  preceding ;  inhabits  New  Spain. 

The  GaUataf  Galkatbo-Cura^oa,  or  Curassow,  has  the 
crown  with  a  horny  cone ;  body  black  ;  nearly  as  large  as  a 
turkey  f  inhabits  the  Island  of  Qura^oa.  TheVociferans,  Cryirg- 
CuRA^OA,  or  CuroBtQW,  is  brown ;  belly  whitish ;  bill  and  breast 
bhie ;  size  of  a  common  fowl ;  a  noisy  clamorous  bird ;  inhabits 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Mexico. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that 
this  gei9U8  has  too  often  corrupted  names  applied  to  it ;  I  have 
endcayoured  to  restore  the  true  one,  being  Cura^oa,  from  the 
ishmd  80  called.    The  term  Hocco  is  applied  to  this  tribe  of  ^ 
birds  by  the  French. 
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From  the  fertile,  moist  meadow^  palm  grove  pic- 
turesque, 

Came  the  splendid  Toucans  (*♦)  with  bais  hvge  and 
grotesque, 

Touc AN ETs,  mewing  Cat-Birds,  and  Cocks  of  the 
Rock, 

All  fearlessly  mix'd  with  the  feietthery  flock. 

The  Night-Raven's  note,  Qua,  was  oft  heard'midst 
the  throng ; 

The  huge  Adjutant  stalk'd  the  grallators  among. 

(**)  Order,  Pic^b,  (Liim.)  Toucan,  the  Ybllow-breastcd, 

the  Green,  Toucan ETs. 

The^nns  Raaiphastos,  (Lmn.)  or  Toucan,  comprcUeodsi 
eighteen  species,  distinguished  by  an  enormQus  convQx  hWli 
vrhicU  has  a  most  grotesque  appearance,  being  sometUiDg  like 
the  shape  of  a  mask  with  a  large  and  long  nose,  constmcted  to 
surprise  and  frighten  children;  the  tongne  »  not  le^s lingular 
than  the  bill,  exactly  reseopbling  a  feather,  shnt  op  ui  a  laige 
case.  They  belong  to  the  scausorial  tribe,  and  ba^e,  lika  th^ 
parrots,  two  toes,  before  and  two  behind «  They  makemoch 
nois9,  particularly  a  hissing  sound,  which  ia  beard  ^at  a  cooside* 
rable  distance*  They  build  in  the  hol^  of  trees,  n^hich  havei 
been  acoopcd  out  by  the  woodpecken  They  lay  only  two  eggs;, 
thfty  ar^  spread  over  nil  the  warm  parts  of  Ameriica,  and,  being 
very  sensible  to  cold,  never  quit  it.  They  feed,  it  is  aaid,  prin- 
cipally upon  the  frnit  of  the  palm,  tree,  and  swallow  tfieir  food 
whole ;  but  the  latest  observations  on  the  food  of  this  tribe  tend 
to  shew  that,  during  the  season  of  incubation,  at  leaat,they  feed> 
on  the  eggs  and  young^of  other  birds. .  The  feathers  of  the  toncaor 
are  greatly  admired  by  the  Brazilians,  wha  make  them  np  into 
articles  of  dress.    The  foUowmg  are  the  chief : 

The  Tueamu^  or  Yellow-brbastbd-Toucam,  is  blackish; 
abdominal  band,  vent,  and  rump,  yellow;  cheeks,  chin,  and 
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The  EinsR-Du^^K  came  with  some  other[Sea4awl ; 
Iii<iiiaoHitate  appear'd,  also,  the  Great-Eaole-Owl. 
The  CoQviMBo-OwL,  also,  the  Bcmtowivo,  too, 

came ; 
Both  by  slogular  habits  are  known  unto  fame/ 
TheRosT rob'4SFOONBiLL,(^'  theCRiMsoiv  rob'dtoo, 
|n  gaudmesa  flaunted,  not  pleasing  to  yiew; 

oeck,  orange;  legs  and  claws  lead  coloar;  nineteen  inches  long; 
fae4t  apon  pepper,  as  do  seireral  other  species  of  tfie  genns  * 
Inbablts  Sonth  America ;  the  natives  of  Cayenne  glne  the  skin 
and  feathers  of  the  iieck  of  this  bird  open  their  cheeks  by  way 
of  ornament. 

The  Firuffs,  Grebn-Touoan,  or  Grigi,  is  green ;  belly  yeN 
low ;  rmnp  red ;  foarteen  inches  loi^;  inhabits  and  feeds  like 
the  last;  bill  net  so  enormous  as  some  of  the  other  species, 
being  only  about  fonr  inches  and  a  half  in  length. 

TheToucANETs  are,  of  coarse,  the  smaller  species  ofToncans ; 
they  are  mentioned  by  Watbrton,  but  not  specifically  de- 
scribed by  him :  it  is  modi  to  be  regretted  that  this  gentleman 
has  not  been  more  sd€iifT/!cci%  descriptive  of  the  many  birds 
which  he  has  mentioned  ip  his  fVanieruigs  ta'  Smih  America* 

AToncan  is  to  be  seen  alive  and  in  remarkable  activity  at 
the  Zoological  Society  in  Braton-street.    . 

(>*)  OiiDBS,  ORALLiE,  (Lkm.)  Spoon-bili.,  the  Whitb,  the 

RovBATB,  the  Dwarf. 
The  genos  Platalba,  (LtMi.)  or  Spoonbill,  consists  of  five 
spedes,'  one  of  which,^  the  Leueoradia,  Is  foand  occasionally  In 
thii  country.  The  distlngdishing  characteristics  of  this  tribe  is 
ita  Angnlar  bill,  having,  as  its  name  imports^  the  shape  of  a 
spoon;  its  singularity  does  not»  however,  consist  merely  in  its' 
shape,  but  also  in  its  structure,  for  it  b  not  hard  likf»  the  betks^ 
of  other  birds,  but  soft  and  flexible  like  leather ;  it  is  commonly 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Owls,  see  note  (41,)  part  I. 
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« 

WhUe  CANAaY-CiitPs  fluttered  the  brunches  amoBg, 
And  now  warbled  apart,  now  in  concert  a  song. 
The  Tropic-Bird  (^)  swift,  too,  was  seen  in  mid  sky; 
And  that  Tyrant,  the  Shrike,  you  might  also  descry. 

seven  inches  long,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth  towards  the  point; 
all  round  the  upper  mandible  rnns  a  rim  which  covers  the 
low^r  one ;  the  nostrils  are  small,  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  tongue 
short,  pointed ;  feet  semi-palmated.  The  ibUowing  are  the 
chief: 

Of  the  Leveorodia,  Whitb-Spoondill,  Spoonbill^  or  Pelietm, 
ther^  are  three  varieties.  The  first  has  the  body  white;  chhi 
black ;  hind-head  subcrested :  the  second  has  the  wings  varied 
with  black  and  white ;  legs  yellowish :  and  ihe  third  has  the 
body  all  white ;  legs  flesh-colonr ;  two  feet  eight  inches  long; 
feeds  on  fishes,  frogsf  snakes,  and  grass ;  bnilds  in  high  trees ; 
'eggs  three  or  four,  white,  with  reddish  spots ;  flesh  resembles  a 
goose^  especially  when  young  ;  inhabits  Enrope  and  Asia,  and 
is  seen  occasionally  in  this  country. 

The  Aj^jfit  or  Ro8eate*Spoonbill,  has  the  body  rosy;  tail- 
coverts  scarlet ;  another  variety  blood-red ;  neck  white ;  dollar 
black ;  tail-feathers  scarlet ;  two  feet  three  inches  long ;  the  first 
variety  inhabits  Guiana  and  Brazil;  the  last  Mexico  and  Jamaica* 

The  PygnuBa,  or  Dwarf-Spoonbill,  has  the  body  above 
brown,  beneath  white. 

In  the  European  Spoonbill  both  mandibles  are  black,  brown, 
or  grey ;  the  beak  of  the  American  Spoonbill  is  of  a  red  colour, 
resembling  its  feathers ;  all  the  diflferent  species  are  inhabitants 
of  the  sea-coast ;  they  are  sometimes  met  with  in  vast  flocks. 
I^otwithstanding.thebriiiiiint  colours  of  the  Amerlqin  species, 
the  spoonbill  is  generally  considered  an  ugly  bird.  The  Lr«- 
eorodia  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  Holland- 

(^)  Order,  Amber Bt,  (Linn,)  Tropic-Bird,  the  Commoe, 
the  Black- Billed,  the  Red-Tailed. 

The  genus  Phaeton,  (Linn.)  or  Tropic-Bird,  compre- 
hends four  species  only,  distinguished  by  a  sharp-edged,  straight, 
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The  Tah^ger  touch'd  with  much  feeling  his  lute; 
The  diminutive  Tody  {^)  was  there  in  green  suit. 

pointed  bill,  the  gape  of  the  month  reaching  beyond  y  nostrils 
oblong ;  hind  toe  turned  forward.    The  chief  are  as  follow  : 

The  JEtkeraUf  or  CoMMON«TROPic-BiRn,  has  the  head, 
neck,  and  beneath  white;  back,  rninp,  and  less  wing-feathers, 
streaked  with  white,  iaised  with  black;  two  middle  tail  fea* 
thers  black  at  the  base;  bill  three  inches  long;  size  of  a  widgeon, 
yet  its  length,  with  the  tail,  two  feet  ten  inches ;  flies  very  high ; 
feeds  ou  fishes ;  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  tortoises ;  seldom 
on  land,  except  at  breeding  time ;  inhabits  the  tropics*  Two 
other  varieties. 

'*Thongh  faster  than  the  tropic>bird  they  flew." 

Grainger's  Sugar  Cane,  Book  ill* 

The  MelanorhynchoSf  or  BrjiCK-BiLLEn-TROPic-BiRn,  has 
the  bill  black;  is  above  streaked  with  black  and  white;  be- 
neath white ;  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  long ;  inhabits  Pal- 
merston  and  Turtle  islands. 

The  Pheenicwrus,  or  REO-TAiLBn-TROPic-BiRD,  is  of  a  rosy 
flesh-colour ;  bill  red ;  length  two  feet  ten  inches,  of  which  the 
two  middle  tail  feathers,  which  are  red,  measure  one  foot  nine 
inches;  builds  in  hollows  in  the  ground,  under  trees;  eggs 
two,  yellowish-white,  with  rufous  spots.  Inhabits  the  Manritius 
island. 

C;  Order,  Pic^b,  (Ltim.)  Tody,  the  GrebN|  the  Kiii&,(&c. 

The  genns  Todus,  (Lina,)  or  Tody,  consists  of  nearly  thirty 
species,  mostly  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  America ;  they 
have  a  subulate,  depressed,  obtuse,  straight  bill,  covered  at  the 
base  with  bristles ;  feet  gressorial ;  this  tribe  are  nearly  allied 
^  to  the  fly-catchers,  but  have  the  middle  and  outer  toes  much 
connected,  which  in  the  fly-catchers  are  divided  at  the  base. 
The  chief  are  the  following : — 
The  Viridiif  orGRBSN-ToDY,  Green'Sparrow,  GreeihHummUig' 
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Woke  his  flute  to  wild  cadence  die  RsD^9i.tASTBD* 

Thrush,* 
And  the  sweet,  shy  Woon*RoBix*  was  heard  with  a 

^hushr* 
He,  rehearsing  his  strain,  in  the  woodlands  apart, 
Touch'd  with  magical  sympathy  many  a  heart. 
And,  at  length,  his  rich  notes,  bursting  forth  into  song, 
Thus  arrested,  in  silence,  ther  listening  throng : 

Btdf  or  Ground-Ptrakeeiy  bas  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  in  the 
female  green,  in  the  male  blue ;  size  of  a  wren ;  the  bill  ia  red ; 
baek  light-blue ;  belly  white ;  the  throat  and  sides  a  beautifiil 
rose-colour;  the  claws  are  long  and  hooked,  adapted  to  scoop 
out  holes  in  the  ground,  where  it  takes  up  its  abode  and 
builds  its  nest,  which  it  lines  witli  straw,  moss,  cotton>  and 
feathers;  eggs  grey,  with  deep  yellow  spots;  the  young  is  fed 
with  insects  and  small  worms :  inhabits  St.  Domingo. 

file  RegiuSf  or  King-Todt,  is  blackish-brown,  reddish  be< 
neath ;  crest  chesnut,  spotted  with  white  at  the  tip ;  chin  and 
eyelids  white;  bill  dusky-brown ;  breast  with  transverse  black- 
ish lines ;  legs  flesh-colour.  This  singular  and  beautiful  species 
inhabits  Cayenne ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  rare  bird ;  seven  inches 
long. 

The  Platyrhyneo8f  or  Broad-bi'lled-Tody,  is  yellowish- 
brown,  beneath  yellow;  chin  and  spot  on  the  crown  white; 
wings  and  tail  brown ;  bill  very  large  and  broad ;  size  of  the 
nightingale. 

The  Obscuruiy  or  Obscurb-Tody,  is  olive-brown;  beneath 
yellowish-white ;  size  of  the  hedge-sparrow ;  found  in  Nortb 
America ;  feeds  on  insects. 

*  For  art  account  of  thb  bird  and  the  Red-bmuted-Tlmdif 
see  the  Wood-Thrush's  Eteninq  Song. 
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THE  WOOD-ROBIN'S  MORNING  SONG.* 


Turdus  Melodus, — (Wilson.) 

Liberty,  Liberty,  dearest  of  treasure— 
Give  me  of  freedom  an  o'erflowing  measure ! 

Columbia !  Columbia !  the  home  of  the  free, 
Who  of  the  earth  is  so  happy  as  thee  ?  ^ 

Peace  with  her  olive  branch  waving  her  hand— 
One  brotherhood  binds  thee^  my  dear  Native  LandI 

Made  were  thy  Prairies,  Woods^,  Mountains,  and 

THEE, 

For  us,  and  for  man,  too — a  home  for  the  free. 

Liberty,  Liberty,  dearest  of  treasure- 
Give  me  of  freedom  an  o*erflowing  measure  I 

*  Ttie  reader  will  be  so  ohiiging  as  to  recollect  that  tlic 
Wood-Robin  and  the  fVood'Thruah  is  the  same  bird :  the  eveniiig 
\ong  of  this  cbarmiog  bird  is,  therefore,  that  entitled  the 
Wood'Tkniah*§  Evening  Song  j  the  two  names  hav^  been  adiopted 
)oth  for  eopbonioas  convenience  and  variety.  The  following 
ines,  nsed  as  a  'simik  in  Carringtom's  Twin's  Lameni,  are 
rery  descriptive  of  the  locality  of  this  bird's  nest :  a  coincidence, 
Df  course,  purely  accidental. 

''His  home, 
-^A  qniet  nest  embosom'd  deep 
In  woods  of  some  soft  valley,  where  the  hand 
Of  plunderer  comes  not,  and  the  sudden  gale 
But  seldom  shrieks,  and  silence  sweetly  spreads 
O'er  all  her  downy  wing. 


^♦> 
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TO  THE  WOOD-ROBIN. 


Titrdus  MeloduM, — (Wilson.) 


Yes,  Bird  of  melodious  note !  unto  theb 
Shall  ever  be  sacred  the  home  of  the  free  ! 
There  may  Liberty  flourish*-extend  her  broad  shade, 
And  Knowledge  delight  in  the  home  she  hatk  made. 
And  oh  !  might  a  wish  for  the  welfare  of  men 
Be  heard,  and  prevail  over  mountain  and  glen. 
Where  the  fierce  tropic  sun  rolls  his  chariot  along, 
And  Slavery  still  dwells  western  regions  among; 
Then,  should  gentle  Benevolence,  warm  from  the 

heart, 
Flow  in  streams  of  Persuasion— pure  lessons  im- 
part-— 
Then^  should  Truth  and  should  Justice  together  be 

found;— 
Atid  knowledge  diffuse  far  her  radiance  around  ;— 
The  Slate  become    fr£E|   and  his  Master    his 

Friend;    ' 
And  thus  Happiness  widely  her  blessings  extend. 
Yes,  Bird  of  melodious  note !  unto  thee, 
Unto  man,  too,  be  sacred  the  Hom«  of  the  Free  !^ 

*  See  this  tabject  farther  pnrsncd  in  the  piece  towards  the 
coDclosioii  of  this  work,  entitled  the  Hill  of  Frbeoom. 
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Of  mercy  the  emblem  in  annals  of  fame, 
With  her  pouch  full  of  fish,  the  White  Pelican  (") 
came; 

(^)  Order,  Anserbs,  (Lim.)  Pelican,  CormoramTi  Shag, 
Booby,  Frigate-Pelican,  Gannet. 

The  genus  Pelecanus,  (Ltnn.]  or  Pelican,  comprehends 
nearly  forty  species  scattered  over  the  globe,  three  or  four 
common  to  this  country.  The  bill  is  long,  straight,  hooked  at 
the  end ;  nostrils  an  obliterated  slit ;  toes  four,  palmate.  These 
birds  are  extremely  expert  at  catching  fishes  with  their  long 
bills,  and  are  often  tamed  for  this  purpose*  They  are  gregarious 
and  voracious.    The  following  are  the  principal :-~ 

The  Onocrold/itf,  White-Pelican,  or  Pelican,  is  white,  gullet 
ponched ;  bill  red,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches  long ;  npper 
mandible  depressed,  broad,  the  lower  forked ;  the  gular  pouch 
is  flaccid,  nlembranaceous,  of  a  red  or  yellowish  colour,  and  ca- 
pable of  great  distention ;  head  naked,  at  the  sides  covered  with 
a  flesh-coloured  skin.    It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  genus,  the 
wings,  when  extended,  being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet ;  the  pouch, 
which  will  contain  when  distended  ten  quarts  of  water,  answera 
tlie  purpose  of  a  crop,  and  is  used  by  the  bird  to  contain  food 
both  for  itself  and  for  its  young,  which,  when  hatched,  are  fed 
with  the  fishes  which  have  been  for  some  time  macerated  in  the 
pouch.    This  bird  is  easily  tamed  ;  but  it  is  a  disagreeable  and 
useless  domestic,  and  its  flesh  unsavoury.    Whatever  food  is 
given  it,  it  always  first  commits  to  the  pouch,  and  afterwards 
swallows  at  leisure.    It  is  universally  spread  over  all  the  warm 
latitudes,  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents  ;  has  been  seen, 
although  rarely,  in  this  country.     In  Asia  they  are  pretty 
numerous,  migratory,  and  fly  in  wedge-shaped  flocks.    Eggs 
two  or  more,  white,  the  size  of  those  of  a  swan ;  time  of  incuba- 
tion the  same  as  tliat  bird.    Great  numbers  are  killed  for  their 
pouches,  which  are  converted  by  the  native  Americans  into 
purses,  &c.  *  When  carefully  prepared,  the  membrane  is  as  soft 
as  iilk,  and  sometimes  is  embroidered  by  the  Spanish  ladles  for 
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The  once-believ'd  fable  of  blood  from  her  breast 
Hath  long  since  been  set,  and  for  ever,  at  rest. 

work-bags,  &c.  It  is  nsed  in  £gypt  by  the  sailors,  whilst  at- 
tached to  the  two  under  chaps,  for  holding  or  baling  water. 
The  ponch  extends  from  the  point  of  the  under  mandible  to  the 
throat }  it  admits  of  being  greatly  contracted.  In  disgorging 
the  food  the  bird  presses  the  bottom  of  the  sack  upon  her 
breast,  and  thus  the  contents  are  discharged :  hence  the  fable 
of  feeding  her  young  with  her  blood.  It  is  an  indolent  lazy 
bird ;  the  female  takes  very  little  care  either  of  her  eggs  or  her 
yonng.  When  it  cannot  obtain  fish,  it  will  feed  on  rats  and 
small  quadrupeds.  Although  the  general  colour  of  this  bird  is 
white,  it  becomes,  it  is  said,  as  it  advances  in  age,  in  many  parts 
of  the  body,  red.    It  lives  sometimes  100  years. 

The  CarbOf  Cormorant,  CorvoraHif  or  Sea-Crow,  is  black;  the 
neck  long,  size  nearly  that  of  a  goose;  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  ocean;  flesh  eaten  by  navigators;  it  abounds  on  the  sea- 
coasts  of  these  kingdoms,  but  chiefly  the  north:  it  is  very 
common  also  on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  bird 
was  formerly  domesticated  in  this  country,  and  trained  to  fish 
for  its  owner ;  it  is  still  nsed  in  China  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
subject  to  much  variety  both  in  size  and  colour :  one  described 
by  Montague,  unque.'^tionably  very  large,  was  three  feet  three 
inches  long,  breadth  four  feet  eleven  inches,  and  weight  eight 
pounds !  It  is  usually,  however,  much  less  than  this :  not  so 
large  as  a  goose.  Eggs  three,  white;  nest,  composed  of  sticks 
and  sea-weed,  is  generally  found  on  the  summit  of  the  highest 
rocks,  near  the  sea.  It  is  in  the  winter  seen  sometimes  in  fresh- 
water rivers,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

This  bird  has  been  usually  considered  greedy  and  rapacious ; 
§a  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  often  cited  by  writers,  and 
particularly  by  the  poets,  as  well  as  in  the  common  language  ot 
life,  as  an  emblem  of  greediness  :^- 
I  "  Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time." 

Shakespeare. 
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The  imbecile  fool  Boobt^  t)ie  GAxrN£T>  the  Shao; 
Ducks  of  all  kinds;  andGESsBy  anumgat  which  the 

Gret-Lag. 
There  were,  too,  F&iOATE-PELKiANs  soaring  On  high; 
Those  who  sometimes  proceed  man  himself  to  defy ; 

'^  Hence  up  be  flew,  and  on  the  tree  of  life 

Sat  like  a  cormorant,*' 

Milton. 

The  GraeulvMf  or  Shag,  called  erroneously  sometimes  Cnme, 
is  black  above,  beneath  brown;  two  feet  and  a  half  long;  two 
other  ▼arieties;  in  its  general  manners  similar  to  the  Cormorant, 
but  keeps  wholly  to  the  salt  water.  Inhabits  Enrope  and 
Ireland^  and  is  common  also  to  this  country.  Perches  on  and 
sometimes  builds  (as  well  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  the  Coriporant) 
in  trees,  although  both  these  birds  have  palmate  feet. 

The  StUa,  or  Boobt,  has  a  whitish  body,  quill  feathers  tipt 
with  blackish;  beneath  white ;  length  two  feet  and  a  half;  bill 
^ve,  tail  upwards  of  ten  inches  long.  Inhabits  South  America 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  is  an  indolent,  senseless,  and 
cowardly  bird,  submitting  to  all  sorts  of  depredations  upon  its 
bappiqess  withindolent  imbepility ;  yet  i8,oc€asionally,when  mpch 
excited^  ferocious.  The  man-^'War^ird  (see  the  next  species,^) 
i|o  sooner  perceives  it  in  the  air,  than  it  pounces  upon  it,  not  to 
destroy  it,  but  to  make  it  disgorge  the  fish  which  it  has  swallowed, 
which  is  snatched  up  by  the  voracious  plunderer  before  it  reaches 
the  water. 

The  .JqnUtna,  FRXOATB-PEUCAif,  Great-Frigate^Ptliean^ 
FHgate'Birdf  or  Man-qf-War-Bird,  has  a  forked  tail,  body 
black,  bill  red ;  the  male  has  the  pouch  deep  red ;  wing  coverts 
rafotts^  female  belly  white ;  three  feet  long ;  extent  of  the 
vings  fourteen  feet ;  builds  in  rocks  and  trees ;,  eggs  one  or  tifo, 
fleslwsolour,  spotted  with  red ;  feeds  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
on  fish.    This  bird  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  tyrants  of  the 
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Fierce  warriors  o'er  ocean  pursuing  their  way, 
And  who  merciless  pounce,  as  they  pass,  on  their  prey^ 

ocean*  When  in  flocks  their  audacity  has  sometimes  prompted 
them  to  brare  even  man  himself.  It  is  said  a  cload  of  them  at- 
tacked a  crew  of  French  sailors  upon  the  Island  of  Ascensioo, 
and,  till  some  of  them  were  struck  down,  endeavoured  to  snatch 
the  meat  from  their  hands.  From  the  length  of  their  wings, 
when  npon  the  ground  or  on  the  water  they  cannot  easily  take 
flight ;  they  are,  therefore,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  water. 
Although  having  palmate  feet,  they  perch  commonly  on  trees 
or  other  eminences,  where  they  also  build:  eggs  one  or  two, 
flesh-colour,  spotted  with  crimson.  Inhabits  witliin  the  tropics. 
See  the  preceding  article.    "^ 

The  Bdsstttnu;  OXnnet,  Common-Ckomet,  or  Sohmd-Ciooaei  has 
a  white  body ;  bill  and  primary  quill  feathers  black ;  face  blue ; 
length  three  feet ;  three  varieties ;  one  inhabits  Cayenne,  the 
other  two  Europe  and  America.  The  gannets  are  birds  of 
passage,  arriving  in  this  counti^  in  March,  and  quitting  it  io 
Angnst  or  September.  Their  chief  food  is  herrings,  although,  it 
is  said,  they  cannot  dive  for  them.  They  are  found  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  rocky  recesses  of  Scotland ;  and  particularly  on 
the  fidss  rock,  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whence 
tills  bird  has  obtained  its  specific  name.  Egg  one ;  bnt,  if  that 
be  carried  away,  the  female  will  lay  twice  or  even  thrice.  The 
young  grow  very  fat ;  and,  in  St.  Kilda,  with  the  eggs,  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  the  inhabitants,  who  contrive  to  take 
them  by  being  suspended  by  a  rope  from  precipitous  rocks,  two 
hundred  fathoms  from  the  ground.  The  eggs  and  food  thos  pro- 
cured are  preserved  in  pyramidal  stone  buildings,  coTered  with 
ashes,  to  defend  them  from  moisture.  Their  winter  retreat  is 
iaid  to  be  off  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  far  but  at  sea,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  British  and  Irish  Channel,  pursuing  herrings  and 
pilchards.    S^e  the  iNTRonucrioN. 
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TbeGRAKLEC),  loquacious,  whose  nests  will  be  found 
The  marge  of  the  Osprey's  to  cluster  around ; 

(*9)  Orobu,  PiAy  (Unn.)  Graklb  tbe  Minor,  the  Boat- 
TAILED,  the  Crested,  the  Purple,  Scq, 

The  genus  Gracula,  (Linn.)  or  Graklb,  cooKists  of  .nearly 
forty  spedes,  natives  of  India  and  Sonth  America,  some  of  them 
of  Enrope.  They  have  a  thick  convex  bill,  compressed  at  the 
sides,  with  small  nostrils,  and  sharp  hooked  claws,  the  middle 
toe  connected  at  the  ba^e  with  the  enter.  The  following  are 
the  chief:— 

Tbe  Rdigiosa,  or  Minor-Graklb,  is  violet  black,  spot  on 
the  wings  white ;  hind  head  with  a  yellow  naked  band.  Another 
variety  much  larger ;  both  inhabit  Asia ;  the  first  is  ten  incfaes 
and  half  long ;  feeds  on  cherries,  grapes,  and  other  fmits :  when 
tamed  exceedingly  loquacious. 

The  Baritay  or  Boat-tailed  Graklb,  is  greyish,  shoulders 
bine ;  qoill  feathers  ontside  green ;  tail  roouded  and  concave 
when  folded,  as  it  is  when  on  the  wing;  flat  when  spread ; 
thirteen  inches  long;  feeds  on  insects  and  fruits;  inhabits 
Ameiica  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Quiaeala,  Purple-Graklb,  or  Crow-Blackbird,  is 
violet  black,  tail  rounded.  Male  thirteen  and  a  half,  female 
eleven  and  a  half  inches  long;  sings  finely;  lays  ^e  or  six 
bluish  eggs,  with  black  striped  spots ;  nests  In  great  numbers  on 
the  same  tree;  and  also  sometimes  near  the  Ospretft^  See  note 
l,part  I.,  article  Haliaetos.  When  domesticated,  feeds  on 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Although  very  destructive  to  plantatioDS, 
it  clears  them  in  a  eonsiderable  degree  fh)m  noxions  insects,  on 
which  account  the  breed  has  been  of  late  encouraged  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  a  tiative  of  Mexicb,  (he  warm  parts  «f 
America,  and  Jamaica. 

The  Sturviiid  18  hoary,  black  on  the  crown  And  back  \.  between 
the  wings  violet  black ;  tail  and  wings  with  a  shade  of  green. 
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The  Hork'd-Screamer  (^),  too,  from  the  Savannah 
was  there, 
Arm'd  with  spines  on  his  wing,  yet  is  said  still  to  be 
Of  birds  the  most  harmless,  affectionate  he* 
And  Grosbeaks,  whose   nests  with  what  can  we 

compare? 

Fame  reports,  too,  with  worms^  noctilucent  and  bright,    I 
They  illumine  their  domes  in  the  darkness  of  night! 
But  Fame  oft  misleads  us  from  Nature  and  Truth, 
Her  excitements  deceive  age,  and  manhoodf  and  youth. 

In  its  eggt  aod  nest  resembles  those  of  the  thr  ash ;  inhabits 

the  osier  banks  of  Dauria. 

The  OiiidliUa,  or  Crested-Gbaklb,  is  eight  and  a  half 
inches  long;  inhabits  China ;  is  very  loquacious,  and  makes  a 
blMing  noise. 

(s^  Ordbe,  Or  alls,  (LUm*)  Scrbamer,  the  HoriibDi  the 

Crested. 

The  ^emif  Palahedsa,  (liwi.)  or  Scrbamer,  consists  of 
three  species,  haying  a  conic  bill,  the  upper  nuindible  hooked, 
Icet  four-toed,  cleft ;  a  very  small  membrane  connecting  the 
toes  at  the  root.    They  are  as  foUow  :— 

The  CtrmUitf  or  Hornep^crbamer,  has  the  wings  withiw 
•purs  at  the  head  of  each ;  front  homed ;  the  bead  and  opper 
part  of  the  neck  covered  with  short  bristly  feathers;  the  rest  of 
the.  plumage  is  longer,  of  a  dark  brown  colour*  mixed  with 
green.  The  feet  four  inches  long ;  siae  of  a  large  swan.  The 
first  spur  on  the  wing  is  two  ipches  long;  the  second  half  ao 
inch.  Notwitlistanding  U^s  armour,  it  is  said  that  this  bird  is 
the miost  gentle  of  all  animals;  that  the  male  and  female  are 
alwaysfonnd  in  pairs,  evincing  great  attachment  for  each  other; 
that  ,they  are  insepaiable;  and  that,  if  one  dies,  the  other  dock 

*  lamptftUfMctUuca,  or  6i.ow«woRM.   See  page  177. 
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lie  who  Nature's  great  book  would  sincerely 
peruse, 
With  dispcuiianate  judgment  phenomena  views; 
'Whatever  he  sees,  and  whatever  his  tact. 
He  will  always  confine  himself  closely  to  fact; 
Nor  permits  he  wild  wonder  to  dazzle  his  eyes, 
Nor  yields  Reason  a  captive  to  silly  surprize  ; 
If  Discovery  should  give  to  some  Novelty  birth, 
Lets  not  Rapture  esteem  it  beyond  its  own  worth ; 
Lets  not  Poetry  paint  it  in  colours  so  fair, 
That  when  seen,  void  of  Art,  is  nor  splendid  nor  rare  ; 
la  fiine,  although  led  by  fair  Pleasure's  soft  hand, 
Still,observant  of  Nature,  gives  Truth  the  command. 

not  long  snnrive.  It  scenn,  nevertheless,  most  probable 
that  the  tpura  on  the  wings  are  a  defeiiee  against  some 
noxious  animals,  which  infest  the  native  regions  of  this 
bird.  Feeds  on  herbs,  seeds,  and  reptiles.  Neit  of 
iveeds,  and  shaped  Vk^  an  oven ;  eggs  tw^  When  alarmed, 
rises  from  the  groimd  with  a  lond  and  eontimwd  screaming. 
Iiihabits  the  feiiny  ahd  marshy  parts  of  Senth  America,  where  it 
is  discovered  by  its  voice,  and  banted  for  its  icih;  it  is  also 
dotoesticited  for  the  same  purpose.  Galled  by  the  natives 
Jtamtchi: 

'the  OUtiOaf  or  Crbstbd  S^bsambA,  has  the  wings  nudmed, 
front  'crested;  size  of  a  heron;  habits  and  place  V>f  abode 
^ilar  to  the  last.  Called  by  the  ilaiti ves  CariaM^a,  ^m  ike 
sbarp  cry  which  it  makes,  and  which  is  compared  to  ithat  of  a 
turkey,  but  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  a  mile  off.  Flesh  delicate ; 
by  some  thought  equal  to  the  pheasant* 

This  last  is  described  by  Dr.  LatkAm  as  a  separate  genus, 
vader  the  term  CariamA. 

The  other  species  is  the  Chtg^  inhabiting  Paraguay. 
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While  maoy  a  Warbler's  and  Oriole's  soDg 
Were  heard,  in  wild  cadence,  pimentas  among, 
The  GoLD-BR£ASTED  Trumpeteb  ('^)  shouted  alond; 
Of  all  harsh  discordance  he  seems  to  be  proud. 
The  Grand  Promerops*,  too,  in  his  beautiful  green, 
Other  Hoopoes  of  splendour  were  also  there  seen. 

(^■)  Order,  Grallje,   (Linn.)  Trumpeter,   the    Gold- 

breasted,  the  Undulate. 

The  genua  Psophia,  (Linn»)  or  Trumpeter,  consists  of 
three  species,  distinguished  by  a  cylindric,  conic,  convex,  some* 
what  pointed  bill;  tlie  npper  mandible  larger;  nostrils  oval, 
pervioDs;  toB|(oe  cartilaginous;  feet  four  toed,  cleft.  The 
following  are  the  chief:— 

The  Cretans,  or  Gold-breasted  Trumpeter,  is  black, 
back  grey;  breast  shining  blae green;  legs  strong,  tall,  tail 
short ;  feathers  of  the  bead  downy,  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
squamifonn ;  of  the  shoulders  ferruginous,  lax,  pendulous,  silky ; 
,  twenty  inches  long ;  makes  a  harsh  uncommon  cry,  not  unlike 
a  chiU*s  trumpet,  and  follows  people  through  the  streets  with 
.its  disagreeable  noise,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it; 
stands  Qn|one  leg,^and  sleeps  with  its  head  between  its  shoulders; 
eggs  blue  green.  Inhabits  Brazil  and  Guinea.  When  tamedi 
mixes  with  other  poultry,  and  domineers  even  over  the  Guines 
.fowl ;  follows  its  master  in  its  walks;  flesh  good. — Watertoh* 

The  UndMiaiaf  or  Undulate-Trumpeter,  has  the  body 
abo?e  brown,  waved  with  black,  be^ieath  bluish  white ;  siae  of 
a  goose ;  inhabits  Africa* 


See  note  (S4>)  Part  JL 
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The  Orioles  (^*)  presented  a  brilliant  group : 
Some  whose  domes  from  one  tree  by  whole  centuries 

droop : 
The  Pkrsicus,  he  whom  sound  wisdom  hath  taught 
That  his  welfare  in  union  can  only  be  sought ; 
From  the  Serpents — the  Apes,  his  alembical  nest, 
Moves  secure  o'er  the  breeze's  soft  billowy  breast. 

(^')  Order,  PiCiS,  (Ltmt.)  Oriole,  the  Hang-nest,  the 
Baltimore,  the  Golden,  the  Icteric,  the  Red-winged, 
the  Banana,  the  Black  or  Troupiole. 

The  genus  Oriolus,  (Linn,)  or  Oriole,  comprehends 
upwards  of  sixty  species,  cliiefly  inhabitants  of  America ;  one 
only,  tlie  Galbula,  or  Golden-Oriolb,  foond  occasionally  in 
this  conntry.  They  have  a  conic,  convex,  very  sharp  and 
\ straight  bill ;  ton«;i)e  bifid;  feet  ambulatory.  They  are  gre- 
garious, noisy,  nnmerons,  voi'acions,  and  great  devourers  of 
com:  tiiey  often  bnild  pendnlous  nests.  The  following  are 
most  deserving  of  notice:— 

The  yidipetiduha,  or  Hang-nest  Oriole  ;  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  the  Oriole*s  Song. 

The  BaUimorei  BALTtMORB-ORioLE,  Hrnig-nest,  Hanging- 
Birdf  Golden-Robin^  Fire-Bird^  Baltimore-Bird^  is  seven  inches 
long;  body  above  black,  the  rest  orange;  inhabits  various 
parts  of  North  America,  often  in  flocks,  migrating  as  far  as 
Montreal  to  the  north,  and  of  Brazil  to  the  south ;  most  com- 
mon in  Virginia;  has  a  clear  mellow  whistle,  but  can  be  scarcely 
termed  a  song.  It  attaches  its  nest  to  an  apple-tree,  a  weeping- 
willow,  or  the  Lorobardy-poplar,  in  the  American  towns ;  the 
nest  is  like  a  cylinder,  five  inches  in  diameter,  seven  in  depth, 
andironnd  at  the  bottom  ;  the  opening  at  the  top  narrowed  by 
a  horizontal  covering,  two  inches  and  half  in  diameter;  the 
roateriaU  flax,  hemp,  tow,  hair,  and  wool,  woven  into  a  com- 
plete cloth,  the  whole  tightly  sewed  through  and  through  with 
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His  clear  mallow  pipe  loud  the  Bal'^imqbe  blew, 
As  roupd  wiUOws  and  poplars  delighted  he  flew : 

long  horse  hairs,  several  of  which  measnre  two  feet  in  length; 
the  bottom  consists  of  thick  tufts  of  cow  hair. 

<<  High  on  yon  poplar  dad  in  glossiest  green 
Tlie  oriMDge,  black-capp'd  BttUinmre  is  se^n  ; 
The  broad  extended  boughs  still  please  him  best;- 
Beneath  the  bending  skirts  he  hangs  his  nest." 

WiLsoM'8  Americm  OmUh^hgy. 

The  GaUmUiy  Goldbn-Oriole,  ChMeH'Tkruak^  fVitwtllt  or 
Yellow-Bird'from'Bengid^  is  pale-yellow ;  outer  tail-feathers  on 
the  hind  pari  yeUow;  female  dusky  browiiish- green ;  lateral 
tail-feathers  yellowish-white;  nine  and  a  half  inches  long; 
feeds  on  cberriea,  berries ,  and  insects ;  inhabits  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa ;  occasionally  seen  in  this  country  in  the  summer ; 
more  cq^raon  in  France,  where  it  breeds ;  the'nest  is  cnriously 
shaped  like  a  parsei  and  fastened  lo  the  extreme  branches  of 
tall  tree« ;  it  is  apKide  of  the  fibres  of  hemp  or  straw,  mixed  with 
fine  dry  stalks  of  grass,  and  lined  with  mots  and  liverwort ;  eggs 
&nr  or  $ve,  dirty  white,  with  dark  browa  spots ;  voice  sharp ; 
flesh  good.  Fonr  or  five  other  varieties,  fonad  m  Cochin-chins 
and  IiMya*  It  is  a  migratory  bird,  and  foimd  in  various  parts 
of  the  ^^arop^m  continent  daring  tlie  smuiiier ;  has  been  ob- 
served la  Malta  oq  its  passage  soathwacd,  and  on  its  return  io 
tlte  ^ripg  northward;  supposed  to  winter  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
A  nest,  with;  young  one$,  was  once*  I  inderstaQd,  seen  in 
Hampshire. 

Tbe  Ifiterufs  or  IcTEaioORKOi.K,  is  tawny,  ni«e  and  a  half 
ui^^es  Igng;  aqtiv^  Md;  builds  a  large  cylindrical  neit 
lian^riBg  from,  the  eiitraaie  brauichiefof  a  U»»\  ia  dontes^cated 
in  Aiuaricafor  t^§  purpose  of  destroying  inseota;  inhabits  the 
warn^^i;  part9,  of  Am^riqa  and  l^  Caribb^as, 

l^M^,Pkmmem$  R|:i>'?wiir<aEDTQ«ioi«,  or  Bed^wmg^d^Suih 
img  of  W^U9Hf  k  blsi^k,  wing^coverta  red ;  abant  nine  inches 
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The  Niger  sang  sweetly;  what  time  did  the  note 
Of  the  Hang-nei^t  on  zephyrs  encbantingly  float ; 
Of  the  tawny  Banana  inscribe  we  the  name. 
And  forget  not  his  nest  in  the  annals  of  fame* 

long;  builds  a  thick  pensile  nest  between  reeds,  and  jast  above 
tbe  reach  of  floods ;  eggs  white,  with  a  few  black  streaks;  very 
destructive  to  rice  plantations;  it  devours,  also,  swarms  of 
insects  and  worms ;  inhabits  in  vast  flocks  from  New  York  as 
far  as  New  Spain.  Found  in  the  summer  in  the  northern,  in  the 
winter  in  the  southern  American  States.  Another  variety  in* 
habits  Africa. 

The  Peraicuif  Black-and-Yellow-Oriole,  or  Persic,  of 
which  there  are  Unree  or  four  varieties,  inhabits  South  America. 
It  forms  a  pendent  nest,  ahapetl  like  an  alembic,  on  the  extreme 
branches  of  trees;  sometimes,  it  is  said,  hundreds  are  seen 
banging  from  the  same  tree ;  eggs  dirty  white,  with  small  pale- 
brown  spots. 

The  Banana,  Banan a-Oriols,  BontmomOriolej  or  Banana-Hrd, 
is  tawny  ;  back,  and  quill,  and  tail-feathers,  black ;  seven  inches 
long;  inhabits  South  America  and  the  Caribbee  Ishuids ;  forms  a 
nest  of  leavses  and  stalk&  the, shape  of  a  fourth  part  of  a  gIobe,8ewed 
with  great  art  to  the  under  part  of  a  banana  leaf,  so  that  the 
leaf  itself  makes  one  side  of  the  nest.  I  have  ventured  to  difier, 
even  from  LiNMiBUs  himself,  as  well  as  subsequent  naturalists, 
in  tbe  orthography  of  the  specific  name  of  this  bhrd.  The  great 
Swede  gives  us  Bonana  ;  but  surely  there  can,  be  no  reason  for  such 
an  orthography,  as  tbe  bird  forms  its  nest  partly  of  the  leaf  of 
the  Banana,  (muta  iajtientumf)  we  ought  not  to  depart  from 
tbe  orthography  of  that  word.  I  also  give  it  in  the  genitive 
case,  as  more  expressive  of  the  habit  of  this  Oriole. 

The  Niger,  Black-Oriole,  or  Troupiole,  is  totally  blacky 
female  greenish-brown ;  ten  inches  long ;  feeds  on  worms  and 
beetles ;  builds  in  trees  about  eight  feet  from  the  gronndi  and 

r2 
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There  was  also  the  sawing  bird  Phytotoma  ('^) 
Those  harshest  of  all  notes,  repeating  Ra,  Ra,  • 
With   the  fine   English-Lady,  (^♦)    so  named  by 

French  taste,  * 

The  Vulture  was  honoured — the  assembly  was  grac'd. 

lays  five  dasky  eggs  with  black  spots;  it  is  gregarious,  and,  in 
breeding  time,  ^ings  delightfully ;  inhabits  North  America. 

For  another  Oriole,  the  Cowpbn,  see  page  337  ;  see  also  for- 
wards— the  Weaver-Oriole. 

Mo8t  of  the  Oriole  tribe  are  called  Troupioles^  or  TroupialeSf  by 
many  French  naturalists:  they  are  also  called  Troupioles  by 
Waterton. 

(33)  Order,  Passbres,  (Lath.)  Plamt*Cutter,  tbe  Criu, 

the  Abyssinian. 

The  genus  Phytotoma, (LaM.)  or  Plant-Gutter,  consists 
of  two  species,  one  of  which,  the  Rara,  Chili-Plant-Cdtter, 
or  Sawing'bird^  has  the  bill  conic,  Ftralght,  serrate;  nostrils 
oval ;  tongue  short,  obtuse ;  feet  four-toed ;  the  bill  is  thiek, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  toothed  on  eacl^  side  like  a  saw;  body 
above  dusky-asli,  beneath  paler  ;  quill  and  tail-feathers  spotted 
\5ith  black ;  nearly  the  size  of  a  quail;  has  a  harsh  inter- 
rupted ciy,  RQf  Ra,  whence  its  specific  name  ;  feeds  on  fresh 
vegetables,  which  it  cuts  down  near  the  roots  with  its  bill  as 
with  a  saw ;  a  pest  to  gardens;  builds  in  high  shady  trees; 
^ggs  white,  spotted  with  red ;  inhabits  Chili. 

The  other  species  is  the  Abyssinian-Plamt-Cutter,  called 
by  JAnnssus .  Loxia  tridactyla,  or  Three-toed-Grosbeak ;  it  is 
tlije  ^ize  of  the  coaianon-grosbeak,  but  has  only  ^Ar^g  toes. 

(34)  Order,  PiCiE,  (Ltmi.)  Curucdi,  En6Li»h-Lady. 

The  genus  Trogon,  (Litm.)  or  Curucui,  consists  of  tew 
species,  all  natives  of  warm  climates,  chiefly  Brazil ;  ttiey  are 
named  Curucui  from  the  similarity  of  that  sound  to  their  voice  ^ 
the  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  sharp-edged,  hooked,  th  e  man- 
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The  Couriers  ('*)  came  from  Europe; — the  Creeper 

I  sing, 
From  New  Zealand  arriv'd — of  the  Creepers  the  king. 

The  Man  A  KIN  tuning  his  octave  vas  there  ; 
And  many  sweet  Warblers  C^)  both  splendid  and 
rare : 

dibles  serrate  at  the  edge;  feet  formed  for.  cUniblng.  Tbe 
Curucui,  or  Red-bellieoCurucui,  the  chief  species,  is  about 
ten -inches  long;  tbe  head,  neck,  and  breast,  a  brilliant  gre^n, 
changing  in  different  positions  into  a  lively  blue  ;  wings  greenisFi- 
white,  variegated  with  small  lines  of  black  in  a  zig-zag  direction  ; 
tall  very  long ;  belly  red;  bnildd  in  the  hole  of  some  tree;  eggs 
three  or  four,  nearly  white,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's ;  the  female 
daring  her  incubation  is  supplied  with  food,  carefully  watched 
by  the  male,  and  soothed  by  his  song  ;  the  female  has  also  a  me- 
lancholy  accent  daring  the  season  of  love.  The  French  in  St. 
Domingo  call  this  bird  the  English  Lady.  Found  in  various 
parts  of  South  America. 

The  ViridiSf  or  YELLOW-BBLLiSD-CuRDCiti,  is  eleven  inches 
and  a  half  long  ;  song,  or  rather  whistle,  not  unpleasant ;  two 
varieties  found  in  Brazil.  The  Indicus,  or  Indian  duRUCui,  is 
foand  in  India ;  the  Fasciatus,  6r  Fasciated-Corucui,  in 
Ceylon. 

(3^  Order,  Grall^b,  (Jjiih.)  Courier. 

Tbe  genus  Corrira,  {Lath*)  or  Courier,  consists  of  one 
8pec!ie»  only,  the  Jtaiiua^  op  Italiam-O^uiiibr,,  having  a  long 
itniight  bill,  without  teetk;  thighs  loiiger  than  the  body ;  feet 
four- toed,  palmate  3  the  hind-toe  not  connected  ;  it  is  less  than 
the  curlew,  md  rttn»  swiftly ;  inhabits  Italy. 

(36)  The  genus  Motacilla,  (Linn,)  or  Sylvia,  as  the  War. 
BLERS  are  termed  by  Dr.  Latham,  has  been  described  pretty 
copiously  in  the  first  Part;  but  as  the  Warblers,  pcicaliarly  bo 
called,  are  most  common  to  tropical  and  other  warm  cUmdtcs, 
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The  P£NsiLi8y  fam'd  for  perennial  song, 

Was  pleas'dy  amid  pines,  his  soft  notes  to  prolong; 

and,  as  few  are  knawn  in  onr  own  cotintfyya  separate  notice  of 
tome  of  the  most  striking  is  here  introduced. 

OanBR,  Passbbbs,  (UtrnJ)  Warbler,  the  Superb,  the 
Babblibo,  the  African,  the  Thorb-tailbd,  the  Yellow- 
Poll,  the  Palm,  the  Banana,  the  Pensile. 

The  CyaneUf  or  Superb- Warbler,  the  most  beautifol  species 
of  the  whole  genns,  is  five  inches  and  a  half  long ;  colour  blaek- 
blne,  beneath  white ;  feathers  of  the  head  long,  lax,  tnrgid ; 
front,  cheeks,  and  lanula  of  the  neck,  6ne  bine ;  female  brown 
above,  beneath  white ;  blue  round  the  eyes ;  one  other  variety. 
Inhabits  New  Holland ;  the  second  variety  Manilla. 

The  CurrueUf  or  Babbling-Warblbr,  is  fonnd  in  France, 
Italy,  and  India ;  it  is  a  restless  noisy  bird«  imitating  the  notes 
of  other  birds* 

The  4/rtcaMi,  or  African -Wabblbr,  which  is  more  Uian 
seven  inches  long,  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Its 
note  is  said  to  resemble  a  flote;  flesh  in  much  estimation. 

The  Spiiuaudaf  or  Tborn-tailbo^Warblsr,  is  the  size  of 
a  sparrow ;  the  chief  peculiarity  is  its  tail,  which  is  cnneiform, 
and  the  feathers  are  almost  bare  of  webs  for  one-third  of  their 
length,  ending  in  points.  Inhabits  Terra  del  Faego,  and  found 
occasionally  in  Paraguay ;  another  variety  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

The  iBsflMi,  Yellow-Poll- Warblbr,  or  BLUB.«BTBn- 
YtfLLOW-WARBLBR,  iobabiu  Aitierica;  makes  a  soft  noise, 
compared  to  that  of  a  Unnot. 

The  Pdmttnm,  or  Palm-^Warb^br,  is  five  iachei  long; 
plnmage  above  brown,  beneatl^  dirty  yellowish-y^hite.  Inhabits 
St.  Doipingo;  iu  soi^  consists  of  four  or  five  notes  only,  not 
napleasant.  Found  among  palm-treeS|  in  which  it  builds  its 
ixstt;  oggv  two  only. 
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The  Superb  in  rich  robes  flauuted  by  without  lute ; 
And  the  African  blew,  as  it  pleas'd  him,  his  Jlilte ;. 
One«  the Babblimo,  was  heard  in  a  neighbouring  yale; 
While  the  MotMOt('0  ran  past  with  his  sing^lat  tcuL 

The  Banamvonf  Banana* Warbler,  or  Banannte,  \b  oReD^  v 
seen  oo  the  Ininanas,  oo  which  it  is  snpposed  to  fbed ;  song^ 
trifiiag ;  iahabits  ^U  Ddminga, 

The  PaisiUs^  or  Pbniilb- Warbler,  inhabits  St.  Pomiiigo 
and  the  pine  thickets  of  Georgia ;  it  is  five  incites  long,  and  a 
most  beatitifnl  spe^ier;^  nest  yery  eoriotis,  hanging  by  the  top 
md  playibg  with  etety  blast  of  wind ;  the  opening  is  beneath, 
thrOiigh  wfaldi  the  bird  rises  some  Way  upward,  over  a  kind  of 
l^orlltioli,  and  descetids  again  to  the  bottom,  on  Which  the  eggs, 
IbUr,  are  laid  On  a  soft  downy  matter.  The  nests  af  e  frequently 
seen  suspended  oil  the  withes  vpfaich  hang  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
<Hiiefly  such  lui  are  over  ivater ;  song  very  delicate,  and  con- 
tinned  throngfaont  the  year;  the  female  aUo  sings,  tilthongh  not 
eqoal  to  the  male ;  feeds  on  iirtects  and  trtnt ;  breeds,  it  is  said, 
two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Thft  Cart ItMRsif,  LovuiaHb-WrEn,  or  OanHke'Wi'mf  la  five 
inches  long ;  inhabits  various  parts,  of  6ontfa  America ;  called 
T9ui»99ix  by  the  Freneb ;  song  said  to  be  Kttfo  itaftrioc  t«  the 
nightingale ;  nest  like  a  melon;  the  entrance  to  wfaid^  is  abMit 
the  middle ;  it  is  suspended  between  reeds».  atid  lined  with  fe»> 
theirs ;  it  is  made  by  the  female,  the  male  bringing  lier  the  ma* 
teriab. 

The  (kdendmki,  or  RuBT-CROWNEn-WRiv,  is  larger  than  the 
Oolden^crested-Wrea  ^  plumage  above  oHve,  with  A  tinge  of 
bcQwn,  beneath  yeUowish-whtte ;  note  lend)  it  has  also  a 
pretty  soft  warbling  one  f  inhabit  Sonth  Carolina,  and  Oeoigiat 

('')  Order,  PicjB,  (Lath.)  Motmot. 
The  getitts  MoMotus,  (I^/i.)  or  Motmot,  consists  of  two 
species ;  the  characteristics  are  a  strong,  slightly  carved  bilf, 
serrate  At  ihe  edges;  nostrils  feathered;  tongue  feathered ;  tail 
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There^  with  load  and  soft  note,  too,  the  Ruby-crown  V 

Wren  ; 
And  the  Caroline  warbled  most  sweet  in  the  glen. 
The  Woodpeckers  came,  in  their  brightness  array'd, 
,Still ''  tapping/'  still  scooping  till  holes  they  had  made. 
For  the  poultry  fit  guardian  and  governing  king. 
There  the  Faithful  Jacana  (^^)  with  spines  on  his 

wing. 

wedged ;  feet  greisorial ;  dUtinguished  alio  from  all  otiier  birds 
by  having  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  quite  nak«d  of  their 
vaneF,  for  about  an  inch,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  extremi^. 
The  BrasilieiuUt  or  Brazilian -Motmot,  ja  bright  green 
above,  below  a  more  obtuse  shade  of  the  fame  colour;  length 
seven  inches;  bill  conic,  serrate ;  toes  three  before,  one  behind. 
Found  in  South  America ;  feeds  on  insects ;  shy,  solitary,  and 
almost  incapable  of  flight.  This  bird  is  called  by  Edwards 
the  Brazilian  Saw-billed  Roller,  by  Marcgravb,Guira- 

GUAIMUMBI. 

(38)  Order,  Oralla,  (limi.)  Jacaha,  the  Chilese,  the 

Chesnut,  the  Faithful. 

Tke  genos  Parr  a,  (Ltaii.)  or  Jacana,  comprehends  more 
than  ten  species,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America;  they  have  a  tapering,  somewhat  obtuse  bill; 
nostrils  oval,  in  the  middle  of  the  bill;  front  covered  with 
lobate  caruncles ;  wings  spinous.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  examples : 

The  CkUeHau,  or  Cui less- Jacaha,  has  the  1>iil  two  inches 
long ;  neck,  back,  and  forepart  of  th^  wtngs  violet ;  throat  and 
breast  black ;  wings  and  short  tbil  brown  ;  spdrs  on  the  wings 
yellowish,  conic,  bony,  half  au  ikich  long,  with  which  it  de- 
fends itself;  size  of  a  Jay  >  noisy ;  feeds  on  worms,  &c/;  builds 
in  the  grass;  eggs  four,  tawny,  speckled  with  black. 

The  Jacana,  or  Cues  nvt- J  AC  an  a,  has  the  body  chesnub 
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The  Prince  of  the  Waders^  the  huge  Iabibo,  ('^) 
Up  the  dell  in  much  haste  with  a  long  serpent  flew. 
The  Grows,  Rooks,  and  Raven s«  arrived  rather  late; 
The  WiLD-TuRKi£s  were  many — affected  much  state. 

purple  ;  length  ten  inches ;  very  noisy ;  flesh  good ;  ihhabits 
watery  places  of  South  America. 

The  CAarartfi,  or  Faithful  jACANAy  has  the  toes  tong;  on 
the  hind  head  a  crest,  consisting  of  about  twelve  black  feathers, 
three  inches  longi  pendent ;  body  brown,  belly  light  black ; 
wings  and  tail  blackish  ;  wing-spnrs  two  or  three,  half  an  inch 
long;  size  of  a  cock,  and  stands  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground  ;  inhabits  the  rivers  and  innndated  places  near  Cartha- 
gena  in  America.  The  natives  keep  one  of  these  birds  to 
wander  wiih  the  poultry  and  defend  them  from  birds  of  ptey, 
which  it  does  by  the  spurs  on -its  wings:  it  never  deserts  its 
cfaarj^e,  bringing  them  home  safely  at  night.  It  feeds  on  herbs ; 
its  gait  is  slow;  it  cannot  rnn  unless  assisted  by  its  wings ;  it 
flies,  however,  easily  and  swiftly ;  voice  clear  and  loud. 

(39^  Orobb,  Gralljs,  (Liiui.)  Jabiru,  the  American,  the 

In oiAVj  the  Nbw  Holland.     ^ 

Tlie  genus  Myctbria,  (Ltan.)  or  Jabiru,  comprises  six 
species,  distingoished  by  a  sharp^polnted  bill,  a  little  bending 
lip  wards ;  tongoe  small,  or  tongneless.;  feet  four-toed,  cleft ;  tite 
following  deserve  notice : 

Tiie  AmeriewMk,  or  Ambrican-Jabiru,  is  whiter  the  phimage 
on  the  neck  excepted,  which  is  red;  quill  and  tail-feathers 
parplisli-black.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  bknls  ef  Guiana,  being 
more  than  four  feet  high  and  six  in  length.  Its  large  black  bill 
is  a  formidable  weapon,  being  above  thirteen  inches  long,  and 
at  tlie  base  three  in  thickness ;  feeds  chiefly  on  fish,  but  destroys 
serpents  and  other  reptiles ;  is  gregarious  and  migratory ;  eggs 
two ;  nest  in  trees  hanging  over  watier. 

The  AiiatieOf  or  Inoian-Jabiru,  is  white  ^  band  over  the 
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X 


The  FlY-CATCdBEsO  Ulsa  fiew  darting  ahmg, 
While  the  MocRii9&-Bilti>  wiurbled  some  other  bird*^ 

90Dg :         . 

eyes,  lower  part  of  the  back,  quill  and  tail  feathers,  black ; 
feeds  on  shell  fish;  inlmbittliidiai 

The  Nova'Hollandi(B,  or  Nrvr^HoLLAHb-jABiRV,  has  the 
body  above  pnrplisb-greeti,  beneath,  neck,  and  shoulders, 
white ;  head  purpHsli,  spotted  with  white ;  first  c)nill  featliets 
white ;  tail  black  and  white ;  inhabits  New  Holland. 

(♦*')  ORDBR,  PaSSERES,  (Ldm.)  FLT-<3ATCReR;  the  flPOTTBD, 

the  PiEo,  the  TkHTAittv,  SiC. 

The  genus  Mu8CICapa»  {IAm,)  or  Fi.T-CATCflBR,  compre- 
hends more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  species  scattered 
over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe;  the  greater  number  inhabi- 
tants of  Australasia  and  Polynesia ;  two  found  in  this  country. 
They  have  a  bill  nearly  triangular,  notched  at  each  side,  bent 
in  at  the  tip,  and  beset  with  bristles  at  the  root ;  toes,  mostly, 
divided  At  (heir  origin.    The  foHowhig  deserve  notice : 

The  Grtsofa,  SH^l^En-Fty-eATCHBtt,  C^bweb^  Rqfler,  Bee- 
bird,  Ckerrjf'twfherf  or  CAwiflfttder,  is  about  the  size  of  a  titlark ; 
body  above  brown,  beneath  whitish ;  neck  longitudinally  spot- 
ttdp  Inhabits  Eprope  i  conies  to  thi^  ooontry  some  time  in 
May,  and  quits  it  in  September ;  buUds  in  helea  of  walls  or 
hollow  trees;  eggs  four  or  five,  pale,  spotted  with  reddish; 
feeds  OD  winged  iiiseets,  but  is  fond  alsp  of  cherries ;  freqaently 
seen  in  woods  where  flies  abound,  darting  in  every  direction  in 
pursuit  of  them ;  its  note  a  simile  weak  chirp. 

The  AtricapiUOf  PiBp-FLY<CAi:oiiER,  or  CoU-ftnoft,  is  alNiet 
the  size  of  a  Linnet^  and  occasionally  seen  in  this  eonntty,  and  is 
said  to  be  indigenous  here ;  it  is,  however,  a  scarce  bird*  said 
to  frequent  uncultivated  tracts  of  furze,  and  probably  builds 
there.  . 
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Delight  of  Columbia!*  ber  woods,  unto  thee, 
For  everl>e  hallowed  that  home  of  the  free, 
Which  the  Spirit  of  Britain  for  ever  pervades— 
Her  hills  iand  her  vallies  and  far  distant  shades.f 

The  A'idon  is  niBty-brown,  beneath  yellowish-white  \  size  of  "^ 
the  reed-thrnsh,  and  singB  delightfully  in.  the  night ;  inhabits 
Danria.  The  Ruineoais^ or Purple-Thuoatbu-Fly-Catchbr, . 
is  black  ;  chin  and  throat  with  a  large  purple-red  spot ;  twelve 
inches  long;  gregarious;  often  associates  with  the  toucan; 
inhabits  Sodtii  America.  The  FtabeWfera,  or  Fan-tailed- 
FLT-CATCHfttty  is  abote  dllve,  beneath  ferrnginons;  length  six 
and  a  half  inches ;  flies  with  its  tail  expanded  like  a  fan ;  is 
easily  tamed,  and  will  sit  on  the  shoulders  and  pick  off  flies  as 
they  appear* 

The  Car»/tJi«astf,  Cat-Fly -Catcher,  or  Cat-bird,  (the  Twrdus 
iwidua  of  Wilson,)  is  nine  inches  long ;  very  common  and  very 
-liomerous  in  the  tJnited  States;  colour  a  deep  slate:  notes 
more  remarkable  for  singalarity  than  for  melody ;  mews  like  a 
cat,  or  lAther,  aooofding  to  WiLpov,  like  a  yonag  kitten  ;  it 
also  imitates  the  notes  of  other  birds ;  attacks  snakes.  Td  the 
stories  told  of  tlie/osctna^ion  of  snakes,  Wilson  gives  no  credit. 

*  For  one  song  of  the  Mocking-Bird,  see  the  S<mg  of  the 
Mtmalan,  and  page  406;  for  the  Mocking-Bird's  Night  Song^ 
see  the  conclusion  of  the  sticond  Part. 

t  The  reflection  that  the  pervading  mind  of  the  United  States 
<^  America  is  essentially  British— 2i6era;,  intelligent,  is  pecn- 
liarly  gratifying  to  il  native  of  the  United  Kingdom.  May 
nothing,  for  the  fatufe,  ocettr  to  disturb  the  harmony  now  sub- 
sisting between  ns  and  oar  kindred  of  the  west ! 
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TO  THE  MOCKING-BIRD, 


Tuidus  Polyglottus^—^hisn.} 


Bird  of  Mockery  !  Bird  of  Song  ! 

To  thee  all  discord's  notes  belong. 
When,  risen  from  his  coucHy  the  day 
To  ruddy  labour  hastes  away. 
And  many  a  scansor's  screaming  note 
Through  wood,  o'er  dell,  is  heard  to  float. 
Thy  mimic  voice  is  present,  loud. 
As  though  of  all  discordance  proud : 
The  Bell-bird*s  clang— the  Parrat^s  prate— 
ToucaaiCs  loud  hiss  of  fearful  hate — 
The  Cat-bird's  mevf-^Ooatsucker^s  Ha! 
The  Sawing-hird's  harsh,  grating  Ra — 
By  thee  sent  forth  in  mimic  song ; 
To  thee  all  discord's  notes  belong. 
Butnow,  with  silence^  wait  a  while  ;-r- 
What  sounds  shall  soon  the  sense  beguile ! 
Some  Warbler,  tenant  of  the  shade. 
Sends  forth  his  song  of  sweetness  made; 
By  Thee  the  strain  is  instant  caught. 
And  with  more  mellow  sweetness  wrought ! 

Bird  of  Mockery  !  Bird  of  Song  ! 

To  thee  all  pleasing  notes  belong. 
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When  day  resigns  to  night  his  reign, 
"^  And  stillness  stretches  o*er  the  plain/ 
Then,  Bird  of  Melody  !  thy  note 
Doth  on  the  gales  of  ether  float. 
That  note  harmooious,  truly  ^Ata^, 
Approaches  strains  almost  cMWne : 
When  lifts  the  moon  her  lamp  on  high, 
And  dashes  light  o'er  earth  and  sky. 
Its  warbling  echoes  onward  roll. 
And  lap  in  feeling's  bliss  the  soul. 

Bird  of  Mockery!  BiRDof  Sohg! 

To  T^EE  all  pleasing  notes  belong.  ('^') 

('^')  Ordkr,  Passbres,  (Linn,)  Mockii^g-Bird. 

TUeTurdus  Polyglottu$t  (Unn,)  IM^oCKiNGtBiRV,  or  Mimk' 
Thrush^  belongs  to  ilie  oumerous  g^nug  TuRDqa  de^cribeil  io 
note  (45)  of  the  first  Part.  Its  colour  is  »bove  dusky-asb,  heoffatb 
pale-ash j  primary  quill  feathers  white  on  theonter  half;  nine  iind 
a  half  inches  long ;  female  nearly  like  the  male ;  feeds  on  berries, 
fruits,  and  insects ;  eggs  four  or  five,  cinereous  blue,  spotted 
with  browu ;  has  two  broods  in  a  y^ar ;  found  in  .America, 
from  the  States  of  New  England  to  Braail,  and  m  many  of  the 
adjacent  islands ;  more  numerous  in  those  states  south  of  the 
Delaware ;  generally  migratory  in  the  latter  and  resjdent  in  the 
former. ;  a  warm  climate  and  low  country  not  £ar  fron|  the  sea  are 
most  congenial  to  it;  sings  occasionally  as  early  as  February ;  builds 
in  Georgia  in  April,  in  Pennsylvania  in  May,  and  in  New  York 
and  the  New  Chgland  States  still  later ;  prefers  a  tborn  bush,  an 
impenetrable  thicket,  an  orange  tree»  a  cedar  or  a  holly  bush ; 
sometimes  a  pear  or  apple  tree,  often  a  short  distance  from  a 
dwelling-house ;  time  of  incubation  fourteen  days,  during  which 
the  male  will  attack  both  cats  and  snakes  with  great  courage  ; 
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The  Gseat«Ciu>wk'd-Ikpxav«Pigeok  caip«  cooing 

aloud, 
Of  whom  might  the  Papuaji  regions  be  proud, 

the  pretended  faschitition  of  these  lest  being  ineffectual,  tliis 
bird  frequently  destroying  4fae  noxious  reptile. 

The  mo<Jking-bird  forms  a  striking  exceptioB  to  what  is 
generally  esteemed  tlie  character  of  the  birds  of  the  new  world, 
where  the  rich,  lively,  and  brilliant  hues  of  the  feathered  race 
are  very  often  accompanied  with  harsh,  monotonous,  and  disa- 
greeable notes,  but  the  mocking-bird  is  the  most  melodious  of 
all  birds,  the  nightingale  not  Accepted.    Besides  the  charms  of 
its  natural  song,  it  has  the  power  of  imitating  or  eonnterfeitiog 
the  noted  of  every  bird  of  the  woods;  and,  it  is  said,  too,  that 
the  songs  which  it  repeats  it  improves*    With  all  these  qualifi- 
cations it  is  of  very  ordinary  appearance  compared  with  other 
birds  in  the  American  woods.    It  is,  however,  fond  of  the  vi* 
eiolty  of  man,  end  easily  domesticated ;  it  perches  upon  trees 
maff  the  planter's  houses ;  and  sometimes  upon  the  chimney  tops, 
#bere  it  remahis  all  flight,  pouring  forth  the  sweetest  and  most 
tailed  notes*    From  all  that  can  be  gathered  concerning  the 
sotfg  of  this  bird,  it  appears  that  dufing  the  day  itft  chief  notes 
eoilsist  of  the  imitations  of  the  songs  of  its  neighbours ;  at  nighi 
its  song  is  more  pecaKarly  its  own.    It  is  in  accordance  with 
tbik  impresaien  that  two  songs  of  the  mocking-bird  are  given  io 
the  text.    See  forwards. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  that  different  accounts 
are  given  of  this  bird's  song.  Mr.  Socthbt,  in  his  Madoc,  hai 
Ihns  alluded  to  the  Mocking-bird : 

"  Or  gladlier  now 
Hearkening  that  chearfiil  one,  whoknOweth  all 
The  songs  of  A\  the  wihged  choristers 
Aiid  in  one  sequence  of  melodious  sounds 
Pours  all  their  music." 

Madoc f  vol.  ii.  page  48. 
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The  QaowDf-PloBOVB  tiay»  from  mannUdiKitts  ntot^ 

Came  also  to  visit  the  King  of  the  West. 

In  notes  of  sad  ieendng  the  BLi;E^TixitTi.E-^DovE 

£vinc*d  for  his  mate  moat  a^ctionate  love. 

Of  the  PASSENOiiaB,  too^  many  myriads  were  there. 

And  in  cloudy-wav'd  columns  they  darkened  the  air. 

In  a  note,  page  tSS^  of  the  same  wcHiune,  Mr.  South bt  men- 
tions Davis's  Travels  iii  Amiriea^  and  the  Mockimg-bird,  A 
negress  was  beard  to  exclaim,  *'  Please  God  Almighty,  how 
sweet  that  mockiog-bird  sing !  he  never  tire.*' 

<<  By  day  and  night  it  sings  alike ;  when  weary  of  mocliing 
others  the  bird  takes  np  its  own  natural  strain,  and  so  joypus 
a  creature  is  it  that  it  will  jump  and  dance  to  its  own  mnfio. 
The  bird  is  perfectly  domestic^the  Americans  holding  it  sacred." 
*<  Would/*  exclaims  Mr.  Southbt,  "  that  we  had  more  of  these 
humane  prejudices  in  England — if  that  word  may  be  ap[^ed 
to  a  feeling  so  good  in  itself  and  In  its  tendency."  ^^ 

The  native  notes  of  this  bird,  Wilson  informs  us,  consist  ^f 
aliort  expressions  of  two^,  three,  or,  at  the  most,  of  five  or  six 
syllables,  generally  interspersed  with  imitations,  and  all  of  them 
uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  are  continued 
with  undiminished  ardour  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hoar  at  a  time.. 
They  have  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Browm- 
Tkruah,  another  American  ibird,  but  may  be  easily  distmguished 
by  their  greater  rapidity,  sweetne^,  energy,  and  variety  ^  both 
are  called  in  many  parts  of  the  United  StAieSf  Jk^eking'birdf 
but  the  bro!wn  thrush  is  theFmd^the  other  the  E^gluA  noockingr 
bird.  While  tliis  bird  sings,  his  expanded  wings  and  tail,  liis 
buoyant  gaiety  of  aotioii,  arrest  the  eye  as  his  49Qg  irresistibly 
denes  the  ear;  he  mounts  or  descends  as  his  song  dies  away;-*- 
he  bounds  aloft  vrith  the  celerity  of  an  arrow."  (Bartium.) 

His  imitations  are  wonderfully  like  the  notes  of  the  birds 
whom  he  imitates,  so  that  the  sportsmen  are  frequently  deceived 
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Besides  these,  many  more  came  from  regions  re. 
mote, 
But  whom  to  description  we  cannot  devote. 
Some  sent  .by  the  Pigeon  excuses  to  make  ; 
Some  alleged  inability  journies  to.  take : 

by  him.  He  loses  little  of  his  power  and  energy  by  confine* 
ment.  He  whistles  for  the  dog;  he  sqneaks  out  like  a  hurt 
chicken  :  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  wheelbarrow, 
the  quivering  notes  of  the  canary,  the  clear  whistling  of  the 
Virginian  nightingale,  arealike  by  him  distinctly  and  accurately 
expressed. 

Both  in  bis  native  and  his  domesticated  state,  during  the 
stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises,  he  begins  his  solo, 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  night  makes  the  neigh bonrbood 
ring  with  his  inimitable  melody. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  rearing  these  birds  in  America. 
The  eagerness  with  which  they  are  sought  after  in  the  neigb- 
bourliood  of  Philadelphia  has  rendered  them  extremely  scarce 
for  many  miles  around  that  dty.  They  have  been  known  also 
to  pair  and  breed  there  in  confinement.  The  price  paid  for  a 
mocking-bird  at  Philadelphia  has  been  from  seven  to  fifteen 
dollars ;  fifty  have  been  paid  for  a  remarkably  fine  singer. 
'  We  learn  from  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  TransacHonsj  vol. 
ItiU  part  ii.  page  284,  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Harrington,  thikt 
a  itfofeking-bird  was  once  to  be  heard  in  London  ;  but  here,  it 
seems,  his  notes  were  chiefly  if  not  entirely  the  imitations  of 
ifae  notes  of  other  birds :  ''  his  pipe,"  says  Mr.  Barrington, 
*'  comes  nearest  to  our  nightingale  of  any  bird  I  have  ever  met 
with."  It  is  also,  I  anderstand,  now  to  be  seen  occasidiially  in 
Londom  A  keeper  of  a  menagery  informs  me  that  he  gave  five 
pounds  foirone  not  long  since. 
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As,  the  Ostrich, (**)  and  Emeu,  well  known  in  the 

east ; 
To  credulity  long  both  have  furnished  ^  f^ast; 

(^^)  Order,  GRALLiS^  (Litm,)  Ostrigh,  Embu,  Cassowary, 

Rhea. 

The  genus  Struthio,  (Litm,)  or  Ostrich,  is  arranged  by 
Dr.  Latham  as  a  separate  order,  (STRirraioifES,)  consisting, 
with  the  Dodo,  of  four  genera.  It  comprehends,  without  the 
Dodo,  five  species,  not  only  the  Ostrich  so  caHed,  but  also 
the  Emeu,  the  Cassowary,  and  the  Rhea.  This  tribe  has 
been  arranged  nnder  the  order  Gallinib  by  some  authors. 
Its  characteristics  are  a  subconicblll;  oval  nostrils;  wings  unfit 
for  flight ;  feet  formed  for  running.  They  are  as  follow :  (the 
2>odo  is  described  in  the  next  notei) 

The  CamdiUy  Ostrich,  Black,* or  African-Ostrich,  has 
the  feet  two-toed  ;  plumage  of  the  maie  black ;  quill  feathers 
and  those  of  the  tail  perfectly  white :  plumage  of  theyifmaje  asb- 
colour ;  wings  and  t>iil  black ;  heiglit  IVom  the  top  of  the  head  to 
the  ground  from  seven  to  nine  feet ;  length  from  the  beak  to 
the  top  of  the  tail  the  same;  weight  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  or  perhaps  more,  and  i»  said  to  be 
the  largest  of  birds.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  and  the  parts  of 
Asia  adjouiiug,  and  in  great  plenty  about  the  Cape  tif  Qoed 
Hope.    The  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 

From  its  scanty  plumage  and  its  great  weight  it  oimiot  rbe 
in  the  air ;  the  cove^ring  of  the  body  of  this  bird  is  composed  of 
downy  hairs ;  the  thighs  are  large  and  muscular ;  the  legs  scaly ; 
the  toes  thick,  having  a  striking  similarity  to  those  of  a  goat ; 
the  inner  toe,  including  the  claw,  is  seven  inobes ;  tlie  other, 
which  is  without  a.  claw,  is  about  four  inches  long ;  the  eyelids 
are  furuished  with  hairs;  on  the  breast  is  a  callous,  bare^  and 
hard  substance,  serving  the  bird  to  rest  on  when  it  bends  for* 
ward  to  sit  on  the  ground ;  on  each  wing  are  two  ^urs,  about 
an  inch  in  length. 
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Their  8tnicture--their  manners  from  fable  apart. 
Are  wondrouB-^then  wherefore  embellish  with  art? 

It  U  said  that  it  never  drinks.  In  its  natural  state  graiin 
and  fruit  are  its  principal  food  ',  but  it  will  swallow,  in  confine- 
menty  almost  every  things  and  that  with  greediness,  socb 
as  bits  of  irony  copper,  glass,  lead,  &c.  which  sometimes 
prova  fdtal  t^, it} Jit  awaUows  pebbles  in  its  'natnral  state, 
most  probably  to  assist  the  coBMninalion  of  its  foed»  Uka  many 
other  birds,  although  ita  inta lior  ftfactota  has,  it  is  said,  a  giro^ 
affinity  to  that  of  qnaikapeds.  la  some  of  our  books  of  nataial 
history  it  is  stated  that  the  heart  and  Inngs  of  this  bird  are 
separated  by  a  dUtptofm^  bat  Mr.  Buookbs,  in  a  leetofe  at 
the  Zoological  Society,  April  95,  ;^B27,  oiy  the  Ostrich  whkh 
was  lately  dissected  theiie,  sftated  that  Ihe  thorax  and  abdomen 
were  not  separated  by  a  diaphragm;  and  the  drawing  which  he 
•xhibited  of  the  bird  confirmed  his  stateieent.  He  also  stutiN, 
as  n  remarkU»le  fact»  that  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  Ostrich 
was  generally  aboat  eighty  feet  in  leiigtb,  while  that  of  {he 
Casowary  was  considerably  shorter*  The  rings  in  the  trachea 
of  this  bird  exceeded  SCO  in  number ;  its  height  was  moi«  than 
nmefeet.    See  page  5l« 

This  burd  was  a  female,  which  bad  been  in  the  peasession  el 
his  Majesty  fer  tboat  two  yeers{  it.died  of  obesity,  and,  from 
its  appearance,  its.  weight  mnst  have  been,  it  is  presumed,  mere 
than  150  ponnds.  Many  gentlemen  parjtoek  of  the  flesh.  The 
seaual  organs  and  the  kidneys  differ,  it  is  said,  materially  from 
other  birds;  it  has.  alsa.two  stomachs;  the  first  is  iknseular, 
and  appears  to  act  by  trituration,  in  the  other  there  is  a  gastric 
liquor. 

This  bird  prefers  for  its  residence  those  monntalnooa  and 
parched  deserts  Whieb  are  never  refreshed  by  rain.  In  those 
solitary  regions  they  are  seen  in  vast  flocks,  and  are  there 
hmited  on  fleet  Arabian  horses,  for  their  bioed*  their  fat,  and  the 
tethers  fouid  in  the  wings  and  tail ;  these  last  have  been  sougbl 
after  more  or  less  in  all  ages;  it  is  said,  however,  that  this  bird 
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But  whether  the  timidy  tali  Rhsa  was  there^ 
As  faithful  historian » I  cannot  declace* 
Stilly  still  doth  the  hunier^  atsd  Uunks  it  nb  criiney^ 
This  tribe  closely  pur8tte««-rOh|  When  come  shall  th^ 
time, 

is  occasionally  domesticated,  and  that  the  1iM«t  ftatbers  art 
those  obtained  from  the  domettfcuted  bird^  (Him  which  they 
are  cnt  aboat  thrice  In  two  yein.  IPha  akin  fs  silbttltnted  for 
leather  by  the  ArsblaM.  The  flesh  is  said  ta  be  bnt  indifferent 
food,  end  eaten  oily  by  the  Africans.  The  cry  of  this  bird  is 
similar  to  that  of  i^  lion,  bat  shorter. 

Varions  accounts  of  the  eggs  and  incubation  of  this  bird  have 
been  published ;  the  following  is  the  most  authentic,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham's  work.  The  male  is  polygfr- 
mons,  and,  as  has  been  stated^  most  probably  highly  salacious, 
he  being  frequently  found  with  two  or  three,  or  even  five,  ft- 
naiee,  who  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  white,  in  concert,  to  the 
number  of  ten  or  twelve  each,  which  they  all  hatch  together^ 
the  male  taking  bis  turn  of  sitting  among  them ;  between 
sixty  end  seventy  eggs  have  been  found  in  one  nest.  The  egg 
bplds  five  pints  and  a  quarter  of  liquid.  Small  oval  pebbles, 
the  sise  of  a  pea,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  are  often  found  in  t^e 
eggs ;  from  nine  to  twelve  of  these  have  been  found,  according 
to  Mr.  Barrow,  in  one  egg.  The  time  of  incubation  is  six  weeks. 
This  takes  place,  it  is  said,  at  dififeroM  thhet  of  the  ycev,  de- 
petidHig  upon  the  dimate  and  latitude^  Whether  north  or  senth » 
it  is  atoo  said  that  the  mode  of  incubation  isdWetoit  in  different 
l^<ies ;  theft,  in  tery  wardi  cllniates,  the  binl  scarcely  sits 
upon  her  eggs  at  allf'  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  saificient  to 
bring  the  yonng  bird  to  maturity ;  that^  Ss  the  clinkatc  increasos 
in  coldness,  the  female  is  more  assidnoui  ii^  her  attentioDs* 

Kofv»i<bstaodlng  its  lize,  it  is  generdlly  teoiisidered,  and 
indeed  is,  e  very  itupid  bird,  displaying  Nttle  intelltgettce  Or 
ingenuity  of  any  kind  ;  and,  although  it  is  occasionally  ridden 
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That  many  with  sqperior  intelligence  fraught, 
On  such  occupation  shall  not  waste  a  thought : 
When  death,  if  the  animal  fpr  him  must  die, 
Shall  be  sudden  and  safe,  and  escape  in  a  sigh  ?** 

like  «  hone  id  its  native  climate,  it  is  said  to  be  yery  unma- 
nageable and  nntraotable* 

'*  O'er  the  wild  uraste  the  stnpid  osirieh  strays* 
In  devious  search  to  pick  her  scanty  raeal. 
Whose  fiefce  digestion  gnaws  ^he  tempered  steel." 

MiCKi.£'8  Lum0df  Book  v. 

Such  statements,  often  made,  that  this  bird  can  digest  steel 
or  iron,  are  founded  in  mistake ;  it  is  true  the  bird  will  swallow 
pieces  of  iron,  but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  they  are 
'digested. 

The  Rhea,  Emlu,  Rhea,  American-Emeu,  or  American- 
Ostrich,  is  grey  above,  beneath  white;  it  has  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  and  a  round  callus  behind.  It  is  by  far  the  largest 
bird  found  in  the  American  continent,  it  being  about  six  feet 
high;  the  neck  is  long,  head  small j  beak  flat;  but,  in  other 
respects,  resembles  the  Cassowary.  Its  voracity  and  speed  are 
sfanilar  to  (he  Ostrich.  Found  in  almost  every  part  of  South 
America. 

The  nest  is  in  a  large  hole  in  the  ground,  often  with  a  little 

*  The  /ttmltiif  of  Birbs  with  dogs,  except  as  setters,  is,  in 
this  country,  not  now,  I  believe,  practised ;  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  httniing  qf  other  amwuda  will  ultimately  give  way 
to  a  superior  iDtelligcnc^  and  the  benevolent  affections.  The 
author^  when  a  school-boy,  remembers  bciog  omce  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  and  never  bat  once ;  that  once  was,  for  him,  sufficient : 
the  hart  Mxu  eaien  up  alive,  bjfjhe  doge  I  be  will  never  forget  the 
horror  with  which  be  beheld  one  of  tlie  gentlemen  huHiere  exhibit 
a.leg,  the  only  part  Itft,  with  tiie  fibres  sliU  quivering.  See  the 
House-Spabrow's  SPBECir. 
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The  Parrots,  too,  came,  not  of  AJru^  or  Ind  ; 
Yet  loth  their  description  the  muse  to  rescind : 
The  Aterrimus,  prince  of  the  PsiKoctd  tribe  ;-^ 
The  Scarlet  rob'd  Lort  its  name  will  describe  ;-^ 

straw  at  the  bottom,  oo  which  the  eggs  are  laid  ;  from  sixty  to 
eighty  have  been  found  in  one  nest,  and  hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  several  females  contribute  to  produce  them,  and 
that  each  female  lays  sixteen  or  seventeen  eggs ;  the  egg  con- 
tains about  two  pints  of  hquid.  The  fiesh  of  the  young  is 
reckoned  good  eating.  It  defends  itself  with  its  feet ;  and 
calls  its  young  by  a  kind  of  hiss.  The^  are  exceedingly  swift, 
and  with  difficulty  caught.  This  is  a  separate  genus  in  Dr. 
Latham's  work,  and  there  called  Emeu. 

The  Ox&uixr'ms^  Emeu,  Cassowary,  or  Galeated-Casso- 
wAR Y,  is  brownish-black ;  it  has  three  toes  on  each  foot ;  hehnets 
and  dewlaps  naked.  From  the  shortness  of  tiie  legs  and  neck, 
it  is  n3t  so  tall  as  the  Ostrich;  but  its  body  is  more  heavy  and 
clumsy.  Its  \idmet  is  the  most  remarkable  of  its  characteristics  \ 
it  reaches  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  crown,  is  nearly  three 
inches  in  height,  and  at  the  root  three  in  thickness.  The  wings 
are  still  shorter  than  those  of  the  Ostrich,and,  of  course,  cannot 
assist  tlic  bird  to  fly ;  they  are  furnished  with  four  hard  pointed 
feathers  resembling  darts;  the  feet  are  also  armed  with  large 
claws;  it  is,  nevertheless,  peaceable  and  inoffensive;  never 
attacking  others;  when  attacked  kicks  like  a  horse;  pushing 
down  its  assailant  by  running  against  him,  and  grunting  like 
swine ;  it  is  as  voracious  as  the  preceding  specie^  S^ggs  na- 
meruus,  ash-colomred,  or  greenish  spotted,  some  lire  white,  about 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference  one  way,  by  twelve  the  other ; 
shells  more  thin  and  brittle  than  those  of  the  Ostrich.  Found  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  towards  the  soutJi,  and  the  Molucca 
Islands ;  never  met  with  out  of  the  torrid  zone. 

The  ^ov<F  HoUandia^  New-Holland-Cassowary,  Emeu  of 
New  South  fVales,  Southern  Ca$9ow($ryt  or  Emeu,  is  nearly  as  tall 
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The  Bakksian,  black,  crested,  and  bold  Cockatoo, 
With  side  tail-feathers  ting'd  of  a  bright  crimsoQ  hue^ 
'Midst  the  woods  of  Australia  delighting  to  rove  ;— 
Have  never  been  seen  in  an  Occident  g^ove. 

Some  few  Absentees  to  be  named  remain  still: 
The  uncouth  Doi>o(*^)  came  not,  nor  Jealous-Horn- 
]»iLL ; 

03  the  black  Ostrich*  being  not  less  than  seven  feet  ten  iocbes 
high  :  like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  runs  with  prodigious  speed; 
the  bill  is  black ;  head,  neck,  and  body,  covered  witli  bristly  fea- 
thers, varied  with  brown  and  grey ;  throat  nakedish,  bluish; 
wings  hardly  visible ;  legs  brown.  Inhabits  New  Holland, 
where  it  is  hunted  with  dogs,  the  skull  or  the  jaw  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wentwortu,  it  sometimes  fractures  by  a  single 
kick;  the  flesh  is  good;  its  weight  varies  from  sixty  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  It  abounds  with  oil,  which  is 
used  for  leather  and  other  purposes. 

The  Ciasuarius  Diemenianus,  (Lath,) or  Yav-Viemeh^s  Land 
Cassowary,  is  not  so  large  as  the  preceding,  but  much  exceeds 
the  bustard  iu  size ;  its  general  colour  is  dark  brown,  with  a 
tinge  of  blue  or  grey ;  it  has  neither  wings  nor  tail ;  legs 
stout,  dirty  bluish ;  toes  three,  all  placed  forwards ;  flesh  said 
to  be  well  tasted  j  eggs  numerous,  and  very  delicate  ;  inhabits 
Van  Diemen's  Land. 

The  three  last  species  are  arranged  under  one  genus  by  Dr. 
Latham. 

(43)   OaosB}  Oalunjs,  (Lmii.)  Dodo,  the  Hoooso,  the 

SOUTARY,  the  N^ZARRNB. 

The  genus  Didus,  (limi.)  or  Dodo,  consists  of  three  species 
on>y ;  they  have  the  bill  narrowed  in  the  middle,  with  two 
transverse  wrinkles,  each  mandible  bent  in  at  the  tip ;  noetrtli 
obKqne ;  face  naked  beyond  the  eyes ;  legs  short,  thick ;  feet 
cleft  I  wings  nnfit  ibr  flight;  tailless.    They  ar«  arranged  by 
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As  cruel  as  jealous,  fierce  conirost  he ; 

Woe,  woe  to  the  lady,  if  foot  mark  should  be !  {^) 

Dr.  Latham  among  the  striithioos  tribe.    Their  specific  cha- 
racters are  as  follow : 

The  ineptuSf  Dkonte,  or  Hooded-Dodo,  has  the  head 
hooded  \  bill  strong,  large,  and  bluish,  with  a  red  spot ;  plumage 
black,  waved  with  whitish;  feathers  of  the  rump  curled,  in- 
clining to  yellow ;  clawless ;  three  feet  long ;  Inhabits  the  Isles 
of  France  and  Bourbon. 

The  SoHtariuSf  or  Solitary-Dodo,  is  varied  with  grey  and 
brown ;  feet  fonr-toed ;  spurious  whtigs,  terminating  in  a  round 
protuberance.  Female  with  a  white  protuberance  each  side 
the  breast  resembling  a  teat ;  size  of  a  turkey ;  never  found  in 
6ock8 ;  egg  one,  larger  than  that  of  a  goose ;  time  of  incubation 
seven  weeks,  at  which  process  the  male  and  female  assist  in  turn; 
the  young  are  delicious  food,  for  which  they  are  hunted  between 
March  and  September ;  inhabits  the  island  of  Rodrique. 

The  NozarenuSf  or  Nazarene  Dodo,  is  larger  than  the  Swan ; 
colour  black,  downy ;  lays  on  the  ground,  in  a  nest  made  of 
^ry  leaves  and  grass,  one  large  egg  i  inhmbita  the  Isle  of  France. 

(^)   Order,  Picje,  (Umu)  Horn-sill,  the  Philippine, 

the  Indian,  the  Undulate. 

The  genus  Bucerob,  {Linn,)  or  Horn-bill,  consists  of 
twenty-seven  species,  chiefly  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  have  a  convex,  curved,  sharp-edged,  large  bill,  serrate 
outwardly,  with  a  homy  protuberance  on  tlie  upper  mandible 
near  the  base ;  tongue  short,  sharp-pointed ;  feet  gressorial. 
Besides  feeding  on  fruit,  they  are  said  also  to  devour  mice,  small 
birds,  reptiles,  and  even  carcasses.  The  chief  are  the  following : 

The  Btcomis,  or  Philippinb-Hornbill,  of  which  there  are 
two  varieties.  The  ftni,  h  above  blacky  beneath  white,  qniil 
fe«tlMrt  with  a  white  apot ;  double  horacd  at  the  fove  part ;  size 
of  a  commoii  ben ;  inhabits  Ifae  PhiUppiae  isles.    The  second^ 
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The  Wattle-Bird  (*')  hisa'd  in  Australian  groves; 
And  the  Sheath-bill  (**)  was  seeking  for  shell-fisb 
he  loves. 

has  the  bill  vermilion,  back  and  rump  ash-brown ;  bellj^  black  *, 
feeds  on  fruit,  wbich/it  swallowa  whole,  .and,  after  digesting  the 
hulk,  casts  up  the  stones ;  has  a  voice  resembling  the  grunting 
of  a  swine,  or  the  bellowing  of  a  calf;  said  to  be  worshipped  by 
thje  Indians. 

The  Hydrocorax,  or  Indian-Hornbill,  inhabiting  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  has  the  protuberaoce  flattened  forwards ;  it  is 
two  feet  four  inches  long;  frequently  tamed  to  destroy  rats 
and  mice;  it  feeds  on  the  wild  nutmeg,  wliich  renders  its  fle^h 
peculiarly  aromatic. 

The  Undulata^  or  Undvi.ate-Hornbii.i.9  called  by  the  na- 
tives of  Java,  tlie  Jealous-Hormbill,  feeds  the  female  du- 
ring her  incubation ;  and,  during  his  absence  in  search  of  food, 
should  he  find,  on  his  return^  the  marks  of  another  bird  near  the 
nest,  he  will,  it  is  said,  inclose  the  female  in  the  uest,  and  leave 
her  to  perish. — Horsfield. 

(*5)  Order, Pic/E,(La<A)  Wattle-Bird. 

The  genus  Callceus,  (Lath,)  or  Wattle-Bird,  consists  of 
one  species  only,  the  Cinerea,  or  Cinereous- Wattle-Bird  ;  it 
has  an  incurvate  arched  bill,  the  lower  mandible  shorter  and 
caninculate  beneath  at  the  base ;  nostrils  depressed,  half  co- 
vered with  a  subcartilaginous  membrane;  tongue  subeartilagi- 
nous,  split  and  fringed  at  the  top  ;  feet  ambulatory ;  length 
fifteen  inches;  walks  on  the  ground,  seldom  perches  on  trees; 
feeds  on  berries,  insects,  and  small  birds  3  makes  a  hissing  and 
murnuiring  noise;  flesh  good;  inhabits  New  Zealand  and 
Australasia. 

C^)  Order,  Grall^,(X^A.)Sheath-bijli;. 

The  genus  Vaoinalis,  (iMtk,)  or  Shuath-bill,  consists  of 
one  species  only,  the  Alba^  or  Whitc-Sh  bath  •bill.    It  i^ 
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The  New-Holland  Mekura  (*^)  in  meadow  or  wood. 
Or  on  Van  Diemen  mountains,  was  seeking  its  food ; 
And,  perchance,  even  now,  undiscovered  remain^ 
On  that  Continent-Isle* — some  Australian  plain;— 
Or  where  bursts  the  huge  stream  from  the  mountain's 

cleft  side ;  — 
Where,  through  woodlands  and  meadows  its  waters 

may  glide;— 
Unable  to  swim,  and  ana^le  to  fly, 
Many  groups  that  description  at  present  defy. 

dittingiihbed  by  a  short,  thick,  conic,  compressed  bill,  the  upper 
mandible  covered  above  with  a  moveable  boray  sheath  ;  Dostrilik 
small,  placed  before  the  sheath ;  tongue  above  round,  beneath 
flattened,  pointed  at  tl>e  tip;  face  naked,  papillous;  wings 
with  an  obtuse  excrescence  under  the  flexure;  legs  strong; 
four  toed  ;  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long;  feeds  on  shell- 
fish and  carcasses;  inhabits  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

(^7)  Order,  Q allium f^Laih,)  New-Holla.nd  Menura. 

The  genus  Memura,  (Lath,)  consists  of  one  species  only,  tb« 
Nov€B  Hollandia,  New-Holland  Menvra,  or  Mountain^Phea- 
aant.  It  has  a  stout  conico-convex  black  bill,  and  oval  nostrils ; 
legs  long,  black,  very  strong,  formed  for  walking,  and  covered 
with  large  scales;  along  tail,  consisting  of  sixteen  loose  webbed 
feathers,  the  two  middle  ones  narrow,  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  others  m  length ;  the  outer  one  on  each'  side  broader 
and  curved  at  the  end;  size  of  a  hen  pheasant;  the  whole 
length  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half ;  plumage  above  brown, 
fere  part  of  the  fleck  nifous,  beneath  brownish-ash.  The  female, 
in  colour,  resembles  the  male,  but  is  much  smaller.  Found  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  New  Holland,  where  it  is  said  to  be 

*  New  Holland,  or  Australia. 

S 
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Yet  the  Channel-Bill (^^)  came  from  a  region  as  far: 
And  that  scansor  too  came^thelong-bill'dJACAM  ar.(^ 

rare  ;  flesh  supposed  to  be  good ;  but  we  want  more  infjormation 
eoDceniing  this,  most  probably  valaable,  bird. 

(^B)  Order,  PicM,(LaikJ)  CuANMSL-fitLL. 

The  genus  Sctthrops,  (Laik,)  or  Chammbl-biiX)  consists 
of  one  species  only,  the  PsiitacuSf  which  is  found  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  has  a  large,  convex,  sharp-edged,  pale>lirewn  bill, 
tipt  with  yellowish  and  channeled  at  the  sides,  poiat  hooked; 
nostrils  naked,  roanded  at  the  base;  tongae  cartilaginons,  split 
at  the  point ;  feet  scansile  ;  head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the 
iKKly  pale  bluish-grey ;  back,  wings,  and  tail,  cin«reottS ;  size  of 
a  crow,  but,  from  its  long  tail,  its  whole  length  is  two  feet  two 
indies. 

(^9)  Ori>br,  Picjs,  (LotA.)  Jacam AR. 

« 

Of  the  genus  Galbula,  (Lo/A.)  or  Jacamar,  five  species 
have  been  described ;  inhabitants  of  South  America.  Tlicy 
have  a  straight,  very  long,  quadrangular  bill ;  tongue  short, 
sharp-pointed;  thighs  downy  on  the  fore  part;  feet  scansile. 
They  are  generally  about  the  size  of  a  lark,  an<f  feed  on  insects ; 
•onie  of  them  fly  in  pairs. 

(s^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Lath,)  Colt. 

The  genus  Colius,  {Lath.)  or  Colt,  consbts  of  eleven  spe- 
cies ;  they  have  a  short  thick  bill,  convex  above  and  flat  be- 
neath, upper  mandible  bent  down  at  the  tip ;  tail  long,  wedged; 
toes  three  before,  one  behind,  but  capable  of  being  occasionally 
varied  so  as  to  haver  all  in  front.  These  birds  live  universally 
on  frnii^,  not  feeding  on  grains  or  insects;  they  are  gregarion 
even  during  incubation,  their  nests  being  made  in  society; 
they  do  not  perch  like  otiier  birds,  or  leap  from  branch  to 
branch;  nor  do  they  even  walk  nimbly;  for,  resting  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  leg,  tliey  drag  the  belly  after  them. 
They  grow  very  fat,  are  well  fiavouied,  and  much  sought  aftei 
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But  nor  Coly(*'*)  nor  Umbre  (*')  would  daringly  brave 
The  breeze  of  the  west,  and  Atlantic's  high  wave. 
'Nor  could  come  from  the  south,  with  his  rudiment  living,^ 
The  PiNGUiN  (")  unwieldy,  to  honour  the  king./ 

as  food.  They  are  iuhabitants  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Senegal,  and  India.  These  birds  are  called  at  the  Cape,  Mouse 
Sirdt,  from  their  soft  plamage  and  their  frequently  creeping 
about  the  roots  of  trees.  The  Leuconotus,  or  Whitb-backbd- 
CoLY,  is  twelve  inches  long ;  its  general  plumage  blnish-ash; 
eggs  five  or  six,  rose-colonred  ;  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(S>)  Order,  GRALLiE,  (Lath.)  Umbrb. 
The  genns  Scopus,  (Lath.)  or  Umbre,  consists  of  one  species 
only,  the  VmbrettQy  or  Tufted-Umbre;  it  has  a  long,  thick, 
compressed  bill,  a  little  hooked  ;  nostrils  linear,  oblique ;  feet 
four-toed,  cleft;  a  thick,  tufted,  lax  crest;  body  brown;  tail 
obscurely  barred ;  twenty  inches  long ;  legs  longish ;  female 
not  crested ;  inhabits  Africa. 

(}^)  Order,  Palmipedes,  (Lath,)  Pinouin. 
Tbe  genus  ApTBNODYTES,(L4ifA.;PiNGUiN,  or  P«M;gt(m,  which 
consists  of  fifteen  species,  is  distinguished  by  a  straight  bill,  wings 
fin-sliaped,  without  quill  feathers;  feet  fettered,  four-toed;  tail 
abort,  wedged;  feathers  very  rigid ;  is  seen  only  in  the  temperate 
and  frigid  zones  of  the  touihem  hemisphere ;  the  same  as  may  be 
said  of  the  auk  in  the  northern  hemisphere :  none  of  eitlier  of  these 
genera  of  birds  has  been,  it  is  said,  observed  within  the  tropics. 
Notwithstanding  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  this  genns  and 
Ibe  alca,  or  avk^  there  is,  nevertheless,  one  peculiarity  which 
decidedly  distinguishes  the  Pinguin  from  (he  last-named  bird : 
the  Pinguin^  while  swimming,  sinks  quite  above  the  breast,  the 
head  and  neck  only  appearing,  while  the  au/c,  in  common  with 
other  aqnatic  birds,  swims  on  the  surface.  It  is  remarkably 
dexterous  in  the  water,  yet  it  is  a  stupid  race  of  birds, 
and  vrlien  on  land,  easily  taken.  Some  of  this  tribe  lay 
their  eggs  i"  ^^^  deserted  nest  of  the  Albatross;  see  note  (14). 
The  following  deserve  notice: 
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Nor  that  tiny  Hirundinid,  he  of  the  east. 

Of  his  tribe  the  most  singular,  while,  too,  the  least; 

Not,  like  martins  or  swallows,  with  clay  or  with  loam] 

Such  vulgar  materials !  constructs  he  his  don^ : 

Within  walls  of  pure  gelatine,  little  beside, 

Th«  Esculent-Swallow*  delights  to  reside  ; 

Tiie  Dtmeraa,  or  Capb-Pimouiii,  is  twentynme  iocbes  loog; 
phima^e  above  black,  of  tbe  bead  md  tbront  dirty  grcgf; 
breast,  belly,  aqd  tail,  wUite;  the  two  short  appendages  io 
place  of  wings  black  above,  white  on  tbe  lower  edge,  white 
varied  with  black  beneath.  Swims  and  dives  well,  but  bops 
and  flutters  in  a  strange  awkward  manner  on  land,  and,  if 
hurried,  stumbles  perpetually  ;  will  frequently  run  for  some  dis* 
tance  like  a  quadruped,  making  use  of  the  finny  wings  instead 
of  legs,  crying  out  like  a  goose,  but  in  a  much  hoarser  voice. 
Said  to  clamber  some  way  up  the  rocks  to  make  a  nest,  in  doing 
which  it  assists  with  the  bill.  Eggs  two,  white,  size  of  a  duck, 
very  good ;  these  birds  are  sometimes  kept  tamo,  but  do  not 
survive  the  confinement  many  months.  Inhabits  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

The  Magellaniea,  or  Magellan tc-PiNGuiiv,  is  two  feet  or 
more  long,  and  weighs  eleven  pounds;  voice  not  unlike  tbe 
braying  of  an  ass;  flesh  not  unpalatable,  but  of  a  musky 
flavour.  Eggs  size  of  a  goose,  and  laid  in  pairs,  are  good ; 
they  are  deposited  in  places  where  many  of  the  tribe  associate. 
Inhabits  Falkland  Islands. 

The  Chrysocome,  Crestbu-Pinguin,  or  Hopping-Pi NGUiRt 
is  a  beautiful  bird,  twenty>three  inches  long,  inhabiting  the 
Falkland  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Desolation,  New  Holland,  &c. 
Called  Hopping  from  its  habit  of  leaping  quite  out  of  the  water 
on  meeting  with  the  least  resistance. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  bird,  see  page  158;  for  its  nest,  see 
the  Introduction,  page  S3.         \ 
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While  nattdanjiSy  moharchs,  demand  oft  bis  Dest> 
Which  to.  Ittiury  minraters  many  a  zest. 
Nor  Y^iispecsreport that th^e  textw^ were  there. 
Who  riohjbooibycine  filaments, choose  with  much  care: 
Those  Weaver-birds(*^)  that,  with  a  tapestry  select, 
The  walls  of  their  prisons  have  often  bedeck'd. 

The  Poiaehmiica,  ofPatagonian-Pinguin,  is  the  largest  of 
the  genos^  b^ofK  abtave  four  feet  long,  and  weight  forty  pounds. 
Back  of  ardeep  9sh  «ol(9m',  each  fiojither  b|«i«fa  at  the  tip ;  be- 
neiitl^4^)i|fe  white;  Qjn. each  side  of  the  head,  hegioiniii^  under 
the  eye^  «i«d  J;»elui9d  it,  1^  il  bro^d  ftf  H>e  of  fine  yellowy  ii^iiaUy 
fooad  Tery  fat;  iflesb  blad^,  though  not  very  unpatetaMe* 
Found,  in  the  Pitlhkuid  Islandi^  New  Oeoff  i^,  &c* 

ThQ  iltiflffli^,  or  APTERQUf-PiNGi/iv,  (called  ilpferu;  ilns- 
trtiiM  in  8b»iv>  ^polo^y,)  in  the  ifoe  of  a/gnose;  tlie  ^odinKiits 
of  wings  qmte  bid  in  the  plumage*    Inhabits.  New  Zealatid. 

^ss^TheOrtoJiM  <€a:<or,(La^&.)  Weaver,  or  Wbbver- Oriole, 
is  the  sne  of  the  Golden-oriole;  body  oinnge-yellow;  quills 
and  tail  dusky,  edged  with  orange  ;  legs  flesh  colour.  Inhabits 
Senegal.  Works  silk  between  the  wires  of  iis  cage  ;  it  prefers 
green  and  yellow  to  any  other  colour. 

The  Emherha  textrix^  (LaiA.)  Weaver-Bunting,  '  or  Wea- 
ver-bird, 18  the  size  of  a  house-sparrow;  bill  and  legs  hom- 
colour;  over  each  eye  and  down  the  middfe  of  the  crown 
a  streak  of  yeftoW ;  sides  of  the  head  mottled  yellow  and  black ; 
ramp  and  under  parts  yellow :  on  the  middle  of  the  breast  a 
broad  black  strealc,  a  little  divaricated  at  the  sides ;  tail  dusky. 
In  the  winter  the  yellow  disappears  and  the  bird  'becomes  very 
like  a  common  sparrow.  Supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa. 
This  bird,  like  the  Weaver-oriole,  weaves  silk  in  a  curiobs  manner 
between  the  wires  of  its  cage,  whence  it  has  obtained,  as  well 
as  the  Oviole^  its  ^fet^k  name.  It  it  oecasionally  to  be  seon  in 
cages  in  this  country.  I  liave  not  been  able  to  acquire  any  in> 
foinuition  eonctrniog  its  nest,  eggs,  nor  any  other  of  ita  habits. 
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Still  remains  a  small  niche  in  tke  temple. o£  fame, 
]F*or  a  few  whom  we  here  seek  permission  to  name. 
The  rare  Plantain-Eater  (**)  of  beautifnl  hues, 
Consisting  of  purple  and  yiolet-blues ; — > 
The  Cream-coloured  Courser,  ('')  of  Europe  the 

guest;— 
And  the  African  Fin-foot;  (**)  one  too  of  the  wes^; 

(«♦)  Order,  PiCiB,(LalA.)  Plantain-Eater. 
or  the  genus  Mvsophaoa,  (Lath,)  or  PtANTAiii-EATBRy 
two  species  have  been  deseribed.  One,  the  VMacea,or  Tioket- 
Plantah-Eatkr,  is  a  beft^tiful  bird,  dlstingnished  by  a  shortt 
tiiangiilar,  yellow  bill  -,  toiigiie  entire,  stoat ;  toes  three  befbr^, 
one  behind ;  length  nineteeB  inches,  of  which  the  4ail  inakei 
more  than  six;  the  top  of  the  head  pnrple ;  neck,  breast^  body, 
and  wings,  violet ;  prime  qnitl  featliers  pnrplein  the  middle* 
Foand  in  Goinea,  and  said  to  Nve  principally  on  tiie  plantain; 
it  is  a  very  rare  bird. 

($s)   Order,  Gralub,  (Laik.)   Pi.over,  the  Crbam-Co-> 

LOURBU,  &c. 

The  genus  Cursorius,  (Lath.}  or  Coi^rser,  consists  of 
foar  species;  they  differ  chiefly  from  the  genus  Ckarairuu^  or 
Plover,  in  the  shape  of  the  bill,  which  is  sliarp,  bent  at  the 
pointy  and  slender.  The  Europcna,  or  Crbam^cglourbd 
Ploter,  is  ten  uches  long,  the  general  plumage  cream-coloor, 
palest  beneath;  inhabits  Rorope>  though  a  rare  bird;  oace 
taken  in  France.  Tlie  Aaiaticui,  or  Coromandbl-Ploybr,  is 
the  siae  of  the  preceding^  The  head  and  fore  parts,  as  far  as 
the  breast,  a  reddksh-chesnut ;  chin  white ;  back,  wings^  and 
tail  brawn>  upper  part  of  the  belly  dusky,  the  rest,  beneath, 
romp,  and  tip  of  the  tail»  wliite^  quills  black.  Inbabits^ 
Coromandel. 

('^)  Orhbr,  PiNiiATiPB9Bt,(LaU.)  FiN*rooT,  the  ArmcAir,, 

the  American. 

The  genus  PieropWf  or  Fin- foot,,  of  Dr*  Latham,  con^ 
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The  CoucAL  Gigantic,  (*7)  AustraKa's  own  j— 
The  aah-^iey  Cereopsis;  (*')  there  also  well  known ; 

sists  of  two  species^  the  hill  is  moderately  curved  and 
elongated ;  nostrils  linear ;  body  depressed ;  tail  somewhat 
cuneiform;  legs  short;  toes  four,  three  before',  one  behind, 
and  furnuhed  with  an  indented  or  scolloped  membrane.  They 
areas  follow:  The  A/ricanua-f  or  African  Fin-foot,  is  the 
sice  of  a  coot ;  length  eighteen  inches  ;  bill  formed  like  that  of 
a  diver ;  plumage  above  brown,  with  several  bnff  colnnred 
apot8«  margined  with  black,  chin  and  throat  w}iite,  beneath 
rufQos^;  inhabit!  Africa*  The  SurUumenns^  or  American  Fin-, 
FOOT)  Surinam- Darter,  Sanaam-T^m,  or  Sun-lnrdf  is  the  si^e  ol 
a  teal ;  inhabits  Sorinam ;  known  there  by  the  name  of  Stm-hjtrd; 
from  its  freqnently,  expanding  the  tail  and  wings,  at  the.  same 
tiaae,  it  has  been  thooght  to  resemble  that  luminary*  Sec  a 
further  description  of  this  bird  under  Oart€r,note  (21),  page  343. 

{57^  ORDBR,PiCfi,  (LaM.)CoucAL,  the  Giant,  the  Pheasant. 

Tlie  genus  Polophilus,  or  Coucal,  of  Dr.  Lathaih,  is  allied 
to  the  cuckoo  tribe,  and  consists  of  seventeen  species ;  the  beak 
is  strong  and  slightly  curved ;  nostrils  straight,  elongated  ;  toes 
two  forwards,  two  beliind,  the  interior  funiished  with  a  long  claw. 
The  OigaSf  Giant,  or  Gigantic  Coucal,  is  thirty  inches  long; 
inhabits  New  Holland.  The  Pkananufi,  Pheasant-Coucal, 
Pkeasant'CvckoQf  or  Pheaaanty  inhabits  also  New  Holland  ;  it  is 
about  eighteen  inches  long. 

C*}  Order,  Gralljs,  {Lath,)  Cbrbofsis. 

The  genus  Cerbopsis,  {Lath,)  consists  of  one  species  onJyj 
the  Neva  HoUumfia,  or  New- Holla nd^Ce]rbopsi8  ;  it  has  a 
short  convex  bill,  bent  at  the  tip ;  head  wholly  covered  beyond 
Ibe  ears  with  a  rough  yellow  skm  or  cere ;  at  the  beat  of  th<» 
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In  his  crimson  and  black  too  the  Barbi c an(^^)  bngli^ ; 
The  Erodia,  (*)  both  active  and  handsome^  iti  white  j 

wing  a  binnt  knob;  tail  sliort,  legs  stout;  toes  cfpv^n;  size  of 
a  small  goose  ;  length  nearly  three  feet ;  plumage  ash-grey,  be- 
fieatb  paler;    legs  orange  colour.      Inhabits  New    Holland. 
Flesh  good. 

(^9)  Ordeu,  PiCiB,  {Lath*)  Barbican,  the  Abyssinian. 

The  geBQS  PojgMimt,  or  Barbican,  of  Dr.  EATitABr,  eoaBiflfy 
of  six  tpeciet)  dfistittgnlshed  by  a  very  stoBt  and  bent  bUJ  i;  foes, 
two  before,  two  behind,  l^ost  ef  these  wbre  fWmeply  arranged 
under  the  genus  Barbbt.  .The  Si0lNt(&tf«o»'S8lifli,)  Abyssinian- 
Barbican,  er  Abjirnhkian-Borbtt^  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 
The  general  cotoor  is  a  fine  glossy  Mack;  forehead,  as  far  as  tk6 
crown,  sides,  including  tlie  eyes,  chin,  and  throat,  fine  crimson ; 
upper  wing  coverts  blaclc,  edged  witl)  white,  quills  dusicy,  the 
outer  margin  fVinged  for  the  most  part  with  yellow;  length 
seven  inches ;  observed  to  cling  about  branches  of  trees  like 
the  woodpecker.    Brought  from  Abyssinia  by  Mr.  Salt. 

(^°)  OR0fiR,  GRAti:.4B,(Lo<A.)  Erqoy,  the  Abtssimian,  the 

PaNDICHERRY. 

The  genus  Erodia,  or  Erody,(//i^/i.)  consists  of  three  species ; 
they  have  a  bill  nearly  straight ;  sharp  at  the  end,  the  two  man- 
dibles  not  closing  the  whole  of  their  length  ;  face  covered  with 
feathers ;  legs  long ;  middle  toe  connected  to  the  inner  by  a  mem- 
brane as  the  first,  and  to  the  outer  to  the  second  joint ;  hind 
toe  long. 

The  Ainj^kUemUy  or  Abysbinian-Erody,  is  the  size  of 
tiDB  Avoset ;  length  fifteen  ^tht» ;  the  |>li}nnlBge  geB«raily 
white,  but  the  back,  as  f)Kr  as  the  middtis,  is  black.    Found 
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Tbe^SeHQsor  Maxboha,  (^*)  beneathitke  fierce  sun, 
JiKi%e»Qii8  foiitid  in  the  isle  of  CeyloB  : 
UnktuMvn  wlietKec  all,  wlnether  aay  were  seen 
O'er  tfaleidQlfs  widdiiig  cdttPse^  on  its  l^»^8hftdy  green. 
In  nuck  an  asdemUy-^-birds  vanoos  and  rare, 

Varioul  habits  and  mannera,  of  cbopse,  too,  were  there ; 

There  was  kindtiqss  and  geatl^ss-*^in«olence  loud  'r 

There  was  pert|  noisy  ignorance — suUenness  proud ; 

There  was  elegance  graceful,  and  airiness  light ; 

And  affection  in  robe»  neicher  splendid  njor  bright ; 

in   the  Bay  of  Amphila  in  Abyssinia ;  feeds  on  marine  produc- 
tions.    They  are  handsome  active  bjrds. 

The  Pondieeriana,  PoHDiGUBRRV-ERODT^or  PaNDiCHERRY- 
HERON,^and  the  Indian-Erody,  twenty-two  inches  long, 
ivith  pltunag^  dusky-white }  low^r  part  of  the  back,  quiUs, 
outer  edge  of  the  wings,  and  tail,  black  ;  inhabit  India. 

(^')  Orpbr,  Pi&fi,  (Lath,)  Maijloba. 

The  genus P^<iniico|iAaK«,  or  Malkoh  A,  of  DrXATH am  , consists 
of  Bye  species ;  they  have  a  stout  bill,  longer  than  the  head,  curved 
from  the  base  and  smooth  edged ;  nostrils  linear  near  the  margin ; 
vriogs  short  j  toes  two  before,  two  behind.  The  following  is 
the  chiePT 

The  Pyrrhoeephalus,  RsD-HfeADBD-MALKOHA,  or  .RM- 
headed-CuckoOf  is  sixteen  inches  long;  sides  of  the  head  and 
round  the  eyes  wholly  bare  of  feathers,  appearing  rongfa  or 
granulated,  and  of  a  reddish*orange  colour ;  plumage  above 
greenish-black,  beneath  vrhite;  tail  very  long;  the  feathers^' 
for  some  length  towards  the  tip,  white.  Inhabits  Ceylon,  where 
it  is  called  Malkoha, 
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There  was  gidhmtry,  too^  that  the  soul  migfat  eairftiiofe; 
And  love  shot  hts  bright  and  his  heart-th? tlliog  ^nce. 
The  great  loud  himself,  who  was  quite  at  his  ease, 
Seem'd  to  say  to  his  Vassals  '*  now  do  as  you  please  P 
Jhe  signal  thus  given,  many  Birds  of  the  throog  : 
Sought  various  diversion  the  cool  shades  among. 
Some  flew  in  high  circles;  some  leap'd;  others  sang; 
And  the  Bell-birds  repeated  their  loud  and  harsh 

clang. 
To  the  wood  pen^ve  lovers  iii  sUenoe  retir'd, 
To  hear  the  warm  vows  long  and  often  desir'd. 
The  Parrots  (**)  were  prating,  of  what  who  may 

know  ? 
The  Macaws  on  the  palms  made  a  beautiful  show : 

(^*)   Order,  Picji,   (linn,)  Parrot,   Coc&atoo,  Lory, 

PARoacET,  Macaw,  &c; 

The  genus  Psittaccs,  {Linn,)  or  Parrot,  comprehends 
nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  species;  the  distinguishing  cha* 
cacteristics  of  the  tribe  are  a  hooked  bill,  the  upper  mandible 
as  well  as  the  lower  moveable  and  not  connected,  and  in  one 
piece  with  the  skull,  as  in  most  other  birds,  but  is  joined  to 
the  head  by  a  strong  membrane  on  each  side,  whioh  lifts  and 
depresses  it  at  pleasure;  feet  formed  for  climbing.  The 
genus  may  also  be  subdivided  into  those  having  a  long 
wedj^e-shaped  tail ;  and  those  with  a  short  tail  equal  at  the 
end,  including  the  CocMoqs  and  Lories^  generally,  but  not 
altogether. 

The  Parrot  is  an  intratropical  bird,  and  generally  fonnd  within 
from  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side 
of  the  equator.  Yet  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this :  it  is  OC' 
casionally  seen  as  far  south  as  the  straights  of  MagelUuif  in  Van 
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One  in  robetiof  rich  purple^  of  azure  and  gold- 
Such,  the  eye  became  dazzled  its  tints  to  behold ; 

Dtemeu^  Laiid,atid  on  the  Ohio.  Althongh  it  lives  in  temperate 
climates  it  does  not  freqneiitly  breed  there.  It  is  remarkable 
too  in  this  race  of  birds,  that  those  in  the  new  world  are  totally 
distinct  fhmi  those  of  tlie  old ;  a  proof  that  the  Parrot  has  not 
great  powers  of  flic^iit;  indeed,  it  is  said,  that  seviAral  islands  in 
the  West  Indies  have  their  pecniiar  Parrots,  they  not  being 
able  to  fly  from  one  island  to  adother.  Tiiey  are,  in  tli€ir  na- 
tive climates,  ^ke  most  mimeroos  of  the  featiiered  tribes. 

It  will  be  impossible  ni  this  note  to  do  jmtice  to  the  genus;  I  most, 
therefi>re,  content  myself  with  a  snasmary  of  their  most  striking 
characteristics ;  parrots  are,  besides,  so  extremely  well  k^own 
in  this  coantry,  that  a  long  description  of  them  is  rendered  for 
this  reason  nrach  less  necessary;  their  power  of  imitating  the 
tMrnnm  voice,  and  other  soonds,  is  well  known;  but  it  may  be 
obaerved  that  almost  all  the  sounds  which  they  utter,  at  least 

0 

those  which  they  ntter  in  this  country,  are  extremely  harsh  and 
discordant ;  and  for  a  long  continuance  very  disagreeable. 

The  beauty  of  their  plumage  has  always  and  deservedly  been 
much  admired.  They  are,  however,  so  various  in  size  as  well  as 
in  colours,  that  it  would  be  endless  to  recount  their  numerous 
gradations. 

**  The  Parrots  swung  like  blossoms  on  the  trees." 

Montgomery's  Pelican  Island, 

In  its  wild  state,  the  parrot  feeds  on  almost  every  kind  of  fruit 
and  grain;  but,  of  an  food, it  is  said  to  be  the  fondest  ofcartkamus, 
or  bastard  saffron,  which,  though  strongly  purgative  to  man, 
agrees  with  it  very  well.  It  is  liable  to  various  diseases ;  many  of 
them  are  said  to  die  of  epilepsy ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  long 
lived ;  some  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty  years,  or  more;  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  is  their  more  common  period  of  existence, 
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The  Illihoib^Pariiot,  in  hnigkt  silky  green. 
With  fine  yellow  tints,  blue  reieoUotis  was  seen  ; 

after  whicl^  the  bill,  it  is  said^  becprnf^;  jo  macb  beoked  that 
tbey  kwe  tbe  power  of  taUag  food. 

parrots  baild,  for  tiie  moU  p^Mf  m  tbe  bol|ow  of  tottao 
treet  i  when  the  tree  is  not  fully  rolie%  andtbP  bole  not  large 
enougli  for  their  reception,  they  widen  it  wit|r  tlneir  bills;  the 
aest  is  lined  with  feathers.  They  can  paly  be  suoeeasfally 
tamed  when  taken  young*  The.  flesh  of  ^arrols^  it  is  said, 
always  partakes  Qf  the  peealiar  taste  of  Mieir  fbod ;  soiae 
of  the  small  tribes  of  PaAifuds  are  oficaiienaiiy  sought  aAer  *by 
the  savages  (at  tbe  time  tb^  feedepOB  the  ripe  fiMroa)  as  deli- 
cate food. 

An  account  has  lately  appeared  in  the  newepiqpers  of  s 
Parrot  that  died  in  this  eoentry  at  the  ageof  aeveaty^seven. 

The  tmte  of  parrots  appears  te  be  jnera<:^aie«le  than  that  cif 
nest  other  birds,  they  being  more  choiee 'tntbeaeleettoniif 
parts  of  tbe  food  which  is  gives  theas^  tlian  the  gfeneraKly  df 
birds. 

Parrots  have,  from  the  s^ndonrof  their  oolears^  aiMlfroin 
their  loqaacity,  mnch  excited  the .  attettlion  of  maakusdv  A 
poem  entitled  Fer>F«ri»  or  the  NaNRafyPflM*ii,wHtl3ei|iaFreBcb, 
by  Gresset,  has  also  numerous  admirers;  it  was  translated 
into  easy  verse  by  Coopeb,  and  since  by  Dr.  G bodes  ;  the  first 
translation  is  to  be  .preferred : 

^  Beauteous  he  was,  and  debonnair. 
Light,  spruce,  inconstant,  gay,  and  free, 
And  unreserved  as  youngsters  are. 
Ere  age  brings  on  hypocrisy  ; 
In  short  a  bird  from  prattling  merit. 
Worthy  a  convent  to  inherit." 

CanioL 
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The  Pa&adisx^P ABBOT  in  spleBdoaT  waift  brigbt ; 
Paboqoetb,  Popikjayb,  wore  tke  plumes  of  delight. 

The  following  rainmary  will  complete  this  notice  of  the 
Parrot  tribe} 

Tk»  eottunoa'  iiMBeii  of'  Pitret*  are  rer^  nuidna)  tbe]^  are 
k«ewfi  a»  OicAMlvot,  Xorttff ,  PdropietM^  Mittawif  AmtanmSy  €nk$y 
ff  Pvi^tfift*. 

OrMhiKty  or  YBiADW-GsBfTBto-CacKlaTocs  is  w^e^ 
with  a  yeliow;citoat ;,  eighteen  jnoliea  long;  Jcrtfstfive;  the 
geoillest  and  the  waoaM  *>cila  of  IM  tettie.  F^nd  in'  ail  the 
trepical  reborn  of  •  JMtu'  llhe  CddLateas  aee  the  largest 
Partots  of  the  old  contiaent.  The  AterrimuSy  BLA^bK-CoCHtATOCi, 
or  lad^»>Cn|iO|  ii  more  than  thtee  feet ieng;  whtrfe  boily  black. 
FoQiid  obleffy  in  N#^  Hibtland.  The  Enfihtem,  Hoabv* 
PAK:ROTy  «r«^<^  of  whidl' there  ar^aeaenl  rarietiesiiift  mo^ 
frej|iieBt}jr  infNHPted  iiita'  Eeibpe  »at  preaeet,  and,  when  properly 
taogbl^ii  a  good* adept  at  langdage.  The  body  fa  a  beantifal 
grey^  length  twvatjr  iBehci.^ '  14  k  a  satire  of  ^iiica^ 

TheOttaTiiiu^tCzKAM,  tf'Sdkiflct-Lary)  of  which  there  are  many 
rarieties,  is  a  native  of  die  Molnccaa  \  its  genera)  cofoar  h  red  I 
it  is  ibe  meat  spiriied  and'  gay  of  ^die>  ivfaaie  race :  th^  name 
Xioryas>gifes  t»it  fVmRtitckiBoandrbeiUg'fk^ciiienliy  repeated  by 
tiiis  birdi  The  GadiecMrif/  or  YetLow^^ltBAsilBD-LbMY;  is 
ImiBd'^laefljr  ia  New  gaiiwi  aad  the  Molacca  Islands;  teh 
inches  long;  from  its  beavtifiil  plmiiage,  abd  the  eage  wi# 
wtiitii  it  miybetai]%ht'tos|walc^  it  geikrrallsr  obtains  ia  EiiFop^ 
a  gceat  pride  ;  •  siegle  bh^  haa^  U  issaki,  been  soid  for  tWMty 
getBCBa!  The  ilAsfltaiidH^  or  AtBtANiiRiBB-pARiioTy  ir  g^ee^ 
feond  i^  the  SbBlh  of  Asia  and  Ceylon:  tMs  bird  waa  well 
known  to  the  Romans  in  Ibetitee  of  Pliny; 

TAe  afoaa^  ol>ltBD«and.SLt^MAeAW,  as  oae  of  the  ikost 
itepe#b  6f  the  Ru-ratttribe :  tbe'pBri^le^  the  geld  and  l^e^Hf&re, 
excite  no  oMinary  iuteredt  ^  it  is  nearly  three  <^tlotig.'    ifgg^ 
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The  GoAT&uCKXRs'  notes^too,  were  now  heard  agaiii; 
And   the    WooDPECKSEs     uttered    their  dissonant 
strain. 

two,  which  it  lays  twice  a  year,  about  the  site  of  a  pigeon^; 
the  male  and  female  share  alterttati*ly  the  office  of  ttictibiJtlon. 
Fonnd  within  the  tropics  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 
Tlie  JEtthmif  Amazon,  or  Commtm-Pmroiy  is  green,  sUgbdy 
spotted  with  yellow;  there  are  many  varieties.  The  OrAroee- 
pkaluSf  or  Ykllow-hbadbo-ParbcIt,  belonp  to  the  rlasi 
called  Criks  by  the  French 'wyiters ;  this,  and  the  Amazon,  er 
Comniou  Parrot,  are,  of  all  tlie  ilmcrtMii  Parrots,  most  easily 
taoght  to  speak. 

The  Pophvaya  are  distinguished  from  aH  the  preceding  by 
having  no  red  on  their  wings.  Hie  Parodist,  or  PARAnisB- 
Parrot,  is  a  very  beautiful  species  of  Popinjay;  the  whole  body 
is  yellow,,  and  all  the  feathers  bordered  with  a  sort  of  gildiog. 

The  Paroquetmre  extremely  numerons  and  diversified ;  when 
properly  tamed  they  are  good  speakert ;  one  of  this  tribe  hiid 
once  in  England  five  or  sis  small  w&ite  eggs.  The  ^arfas,  or 
Goldsn-Paroqubt,  is  a  beautiful  bhrd. 

The  Csrolmeiifts,  Carolina-Parrot,  /tfuiMs-Piorrof ,  or  Coro- 
Hmi'Parakeetf  is  said  by  Wilson  to  be  the  only  one  of  this  nume- 
rous tribe  of  birds  found  native  within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States ;  it  is  a  very  hardy  bird ;  enduring  cold  much  better  than 
the  genesality  of  the  tribe;  it  b  found,  however,  dnefly  in  the 
states  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  It  is  said  to  bidld  in 
companies  in  hollow  trees.  This  bird  is  thirteen  inches  long, 
and  twenty-one  in  extent.  The  general  colour  of  the  plumage 
is  a  bright,  yellowish,  silky  green,  with  light  blue  reflectioDs; 
lightest  and  most  diluted  with  yellow  below. 

The  CaokUf  or  Cook's-Cockatoo,  :  (Tbmmiiick,  Urn. 
Transact.  yoU  ziii.)  Is  a  fine  bird,  a  native  of  .New  HoUand^ 
a  dried  specimen  of   which  is  to  be  seen  in   the  museum 
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Some  Warbli^rs  were  eager  their  carols  to  sing. 
And  thus  they  delighted  the  Volturid  King.' 

of  the  Linnean  Society ;  it  is  about  tweiity«two  incbes 
long ;  the  general  plumage  is  black ;  the  feathers  of  tbe  head 
long,  and  forming,  afiue  crests  laillong^  .the  two  middle  fea- 
thers of  which  are  black,  the  others  tbe  same  at  the  base  and' 
ends,  bnt  tbe  middle,  for  more  than  one  tliird  of  their  length,  a 
fine  crimson. 

Tliis  bird  has  been  called,  by  some  authors,  Banksian- 
CoCKAToo,  bnt  yerjf  improperly  a*  another^  the  Psittaeua 
BunktU,  is  distingnished  by  that  name.  Tbe  Bankiku^  Cockaioo 
mentioned  in  page  S^i  is  the  Cookii  described  above,  and  not 
the  Bankaii ;  this  last  is  by  no  means  bo  striking  or  splendid  a 
bird  as  the  former,  and,  tlierefore,  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  describe  it. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  to  whom  tbe  opportunity  is 
given  of  bestowing  names  do  not  bestow  them  with  more  sci- 
entific discrimination.  How  much  soever  we  may  respect  tha 
names  of  Cook  and  Banks,  surety  this  bird  might  have  a  much 
more  appropriate  and  discriminating  specific  terms  applied 
to  it:  for  example,  PiUtaammgir :  or,  if  tliis  name  be  already 
engaged,  some  other,  equally  discrimm^ting  and  appropriate, 
should  be  given.  In  science,  the  practice  of  distinguishing  persons 
rather  than  facts  ought  to  be  discarded.  It  was  this  mode  of 
givuig  names  that  contributed  to  retard  and  obscure,  for  ages, 
ibe  science  of  chemistry* 
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FfingUUi  CciuiHa.^Lrif  n.) 


Lbt  city  birds  in  cages  steg, 
Such,  such  are  not  for  me  ; 

riove  the  freedom  of  the  wing ; 
I  love  my  liberty^ 

Be  city  birds,  like  monks  immur'dj 

Such  life  is  not  for  me; 
It  cannot,  will  not  be  endur'd> 
.  By  k)ve  or  liberty* 

Let  city  birds  luxurious  live- 
Do  nothing-r-yet  to  me 

No  charm  hath  idleness  to  give; — 
^b  charm  hath  luxury. 

The  pleasure  of  pursuit  is  nrnch-^ 

I  love  to  seek  my  food ; 
I  love  to  hear  my  neighbours  touch 

Their  flutes  in  grove  or  wood. 

Besides,  I  love  to  meet  my  fair 

Within  the  shady  dell. 
At  noontide  eve  or  morning  rare, 

My  tender  tale  to  tell. 
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Of  city  birds  then  tell  me  not-^ 

Their  lives,  their  luxury ; 
I  much  prefer  my  country  cot, 

With  love  and  liberty. 

To  pick  seeds  out  of  ^ass  or  gold^ 

To  sing  in  marble  hall, 
Is  what  some  birds,  I  have  been  told, 

The  highest  pleasure  call. 

Give  mid,  I  have  ito  other  wish. 

The  freedom  nature  gave— 
Her  water  and  her  simplest  dish, 

But  make  me  not  a  slave.*  (*') 

*  BCATTiE  has  tonch'd  similar  chords :  . 

'^Rise  sons  of  harmooy  and  bail  the  mom, 
While  warbling  larks  on  rnsset  pinions  float 
Or  seek,  at  noon,  the  woodland  scene  remote, 
Where  the  grey  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 
O  let  them  ne'er,  with  artificial  note, 
To  please  a  tyrant,  strain  the  littlb  bill, 
6at  sing  what  heaven  inspires  and  wander  where  they  wiH." 

MlHSTREL,  fiOD^  I. 

(63)  Order,  Passerbs,  (JUmu)  Canary*Bird. 

The  FringiUa  Canaria,  (Ltnn.)  Canary,  Canarv-Biri^,  or 
CoMary'Finch,  consists  of  two  varieties ;  one  having  the  bill  and 
body  straw-colonr ;  qnlll  and  tail  feathers  greenish ;  the  other 
with  body  above  brown  3  eye-brows  yellow.  Ttie  prevailing 
colour  of  this  bird  is,  however,  yelloWy  mixed  with  grey  ;  but,  in  a 
state  ofnatvre^  it  is  said  that  it  is  chiefly  grey.    Other  varietiei*, 
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or  latlieri  pedrnpt^  nifr-cicridMt,  have  beeo  described  to  the 
number  of  nearly  thirty,  arising  doobtless  from  domesricatioD 
and  admixtare  with  other  birds  of  the  Fuiefc  and  Bumtimg  tribe. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  goldfinch.  The  first  variety  inhabits 
the  Canary  islands,  vrhence  its  name ;  the  second  variety, 
Africa,  and  it  is  said  also  St  Helena,  where  it  sings  mneh 
better  than  the  common  canary  ibond  in  cages  in  this  conntry. 
It  is  also  found  at  Pdma,  Fayal,  Cape  Verd,  and  Madeira,  m 
well  as  at  the  Canaries. 

This  bird  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Europe 
in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century ;  Oesner,  who  6onriihed 
in  the  sixteenth,  is  the  firstniaturalist  who  mentions  it ;  and 
when  Aldrovandns  published  his  work  oo  birds  in  1599,  it  was 
esteemed  a  great  rarity.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  domesticated 
almost  every  where  for  its  delicate  plumage  and  beautiful  song. 
It  feeds  on  various  seeds,  chiefly  on  those  of  hemp  and  canary 
grass;  it  is  prolific  with  most  of  the  other  species  of  the  fioeh, 
and  even  with  some  which  are  usually  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  different  genus,  such  as  the  yellow-hammer,  £Ni6crtaa 
CUrimella.  The  canary  male  is,  however,  more  shy  than  the 
female,  and  will  associate  with  no  female  but  his  own  species. 
The  age  of  this  bird  extends  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Of  the 
eggs  and  incubation  of  this  bird  in  its  naiural  state  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  account.  In  its  domestic  state  it 
doubtless  partakes  of  the  nature  of  those  birds  with  which  it 
might  happen  to  be  associated.  The  eggs  of  ihejutek  tribe  are 
generally  about  five  in  number,  and  whitish,  with  rufous  spots. 
For  others  of  the^cft  tribe,  see  pages  252,  262,  and  280. 

They  breed  without  difficulty  in  confinement  in  this'and  many 
other  countries;  the  male  and  female  both  assist  in  forming 
the  nest. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  the  song  of  the  Canary-birds  bred  in  tfais 
country  is  usually  composed  of  tlie  notes  of  the  Titlark  and  the 
Nightingale;  but,  although  this  may  be  occasionally  true,  it  Is 
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not,  1  raspecly  a  general  trntb.    'Tbeie  is,  sarely,  probability 
tbat  the  Canary  bas  a  song  of  its  own . 

1  a«y  boweyer,  indebted  to  Mr.  Yarrbl  for  tbe  following 
particulars  of  the  dome^HetUfd  Canary-Biro,  of  which  be  has 
several  egg^i  produced  by  the  genuine  rpecies,  without  any  ad- 
nixtnre. 

**  Whatever  tiie  materials  are  of  which  the  Canary  forms  its 
nest,  or  what  the  colour  of  its  eggs  in  its  native  islands,  I  do 
not  know ;  but,  in  this  country  (having  bted  them  mysclf)t'they 
make  a  compact  nest  of  moss  and  wool  closely  interwoven,  very 
similar  to  the  nest  of  the  Linnet  and  the^Redpole ;  the  egg  is  also 
very  like  that  of  the  Unnet,  bat  somlBwhat  smaller,  the  gnmnd 
colour  white,  slightly  tinged  with  green,  spotted  and  streaked 
with  dark  red  at  the  larger  end ;  in  number  four  or  five* 

•*  However  domeaiicaium  may  change  the  feather,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  produces  any  idteration  in  the  colour 
of  the  egg;  and,  in  thb  instance,  both  the  nest  and  eggs  agree 
closely  with  the  other  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the  Canary 
belongs. 

*'  DomeHicationf  though  continued  for  years,  produces  no 
change  in  the  eggs  of  pheasants,  &c.  &c." 

The  Canary  has  been  known  to  breed  in  confinement  in  this 
country  six  or  eight  times  a  year  ! 


While  the  Manakin  murmur'd  a  tremulous  song, 
Tbe  MocKiNO-BiRO  followed  with  music  along. 
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THE  MANAKIN'S  SQNG. 

'   Pipra  ilftMtca.— (TLiNN.Il 

I  vQuld  sij^gwHh  ^UQbpleasure^bfu^tohl  its  sashockm^, 

The  insfeani  I  open  my  bill  and  b^a, 
That  insolent  bbd/irhieh  some  call,I  thmk,  mockivo, 

Repeats  all  my  notes  m  unmannerly  din. 

Alre«dy  yoa  bear  him !  I  can^t  go  on  singing : 
You,  I  know,  will  excuse  me :  indeed  Vm  unwell. 

Whoe'er  can  endure,  for  a  moment,  such  ringing 
or  changes  ? — his  voice  is  just  like  a  crack'd  bell. 

Alas!  he*ll  not  suffer  me  even  to  utter 

A  word  of  complaint !     I  beseech  you  to  hear : 

Be  my  notes  high  or  low,  or  a,  weurble,  a  muttear, 
*Be  they  loud,  be  thfi^y  soft,  be.  they  distant  or  near. 

What  then  is  this  mockery  ?  weapon  of  witlings. 
To  whom  WISDOM  and  truth  are  both  often  un. 
known  ? 
Who,  in  order  to  shine  like  some  little  Tomtitlings, 
Sport  the  bright  thoughts  of  others,  and  call  them 
their  own.  C^*) 

• 

(^)  Order,  Pabsbrbs,  (Liiifi.)  Mamakin,  the  Tdneful, 

the  Rock. 

The  genus  Pipra,  (Unn,)  or  Manakin,  comprehends  more 
than  forty  species,  inhabitants  of  the  warm  climates  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America;  they  have  the  bill  shorter  than  the  head, 
strong,  hard,  nearly  triangular  at  the  base,  and  slightly  incnryed 
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TtiE  MOCKING-BIRD'S  SpNG. 

Turdus  Polyglottus,'-^(Livif,) 

I  now  sing  with  much  pleasure,  my  notes  never  shocking; 

Know  ye  not  that,  before  I  look  ro^nd  and  begin, 
I'm  that  musical  bird,  which  some  choose  to  call 

MOCKING,  ' 

And  my  notes  oft  respond  in  melodious  din. 

Already  you  hear  me  !     I  must  go  on  singing : 
You,  I  know,  will  excuse  me ;  III  try  to  sing  well : 

You  all  will  be  pleas'd,  I  doubt  not,  with  my  ringing 
Of  Qhange&,-"m/uch  better  than  those  on  a  bell. 

Delightful  I  permit  me  ray  feelings  to  utter ; 

Not  a  word^f  complatntshall  yDu  now  from  me  hear  i 
Be  my  notes  low  or  high,  or  but  merely  a  mutter ; 

Be  they  soft,  be  they  loud,  or  far  distant,  or  near. 

Then  welcome,  dear  mockery  1  charms  of  witlxkos, 

To  whom  WIT,  if  not  voisdom,  hath  long  time  been 

known  ; 

Who,  to  shine  like  bright  stars,  not  as  silly  Tomtitlings, 

Sport  of  others  the  thoughts  much  improved  by  their 

own. 

at  the  tip ;  nostrils  naked  ,*  feet  gressorial  -,  tail  short    The  fol- 
lowing  are' the  chief:— 

The  Musica,  or  Tuneful-Man  akin,  is  black,  beneath  orange; 
front  and  rnmp  yellow ;  crown  and  nape  bine ;  chin,  throat, 
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and  legs,  black ;  four  inches  long;  inhabits  St.  Domingo;  is  very 
shy,  and  easily  eludes  tlie  vigilance  of  those  who  attempt  to 
take  it,  by  perpetually  skipping,  like  the  creeper,  to  the  oppo- 
site branches  of  the  tree :  its  note  is  musical,  and  forms  a  com- 
plete octave,  one  note  regularly  succeeding  another* 

The  Rupicola,  Rock  or  Crested -Ma  nakin,  Coek-^/^he-Rockf 
or  Hoopoe-Hen^  is  a  showy  and  elegant  bird ;  the  crest  is  erect, 
very  large  for  the  sise  of  the  animal,  and  edged  with  purple ; 
bill  yellowish ;  body  bright,  reddish  orange,  varied  in  the  wings 
with  white  and  brown ;  legs  yellow>  size  of  a  pigeon ;  length 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches ;  eggs  two,  white ;  builds  in  the  clefts 
of  remotest  rocks  3  shy,  but  may  be  tamed  if  taken  young ;  feed^ 
on  small  wild  fruit.  Female  and  young  birds  brown ;  inhabits 
the  rocky  parts  of  South  Amerfca. 

The  ManuetUf  or  Bla.ck-capped-Manakin,  is  black  above, 
beneath  wbite;  spot  on  the  neck,  above,  and  on  the  wings, 
wliite ;  bill  black,  legs  yellow ;  it  is  a  restless  bird ;  gregarious ; 
and  inhabits  the  woods  of  Guiana. 

The  iHtntUa,  or  Little-Manaxin,  is  grey;  head  black, 
speckled  with  white ;  size  of  a  small  wren ;  inhabits  India* 


For  an  account  of  the  Moc&ing-bird,  sec  page  373 ;  but  it 
may  be  stated  here  that  its  da^song  consists  generally  of  the  imi- 
tations of  the  notes  of  other  birds;  its  nigkt-8ongf(Bee  forward,) 
is  its  own. 
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THE  ORIOLE'S  SONG. 


Otiolua  Nufipendtt/M.— (Linn.) 


''  He  who*d  live  a  happy  life, 
Let  him  Ureas  we; 
We  defy  both  care  and  strife,— 
Are  from  sorrow  free." 

The  Lark's  Song. 

You  may  sing  of  your  dells, 
Of  your  groves  and  your  trees, 

Of  your  vallies  and  fells, 
Of  your  cool  mountain  breeze  : 

You  may  prattle  to  solitude 

All  the  day  long; 
And  let  none  but  the  wood 

Hear  your  voice  or  your  song : 

You  may  singt)f  the  sorrow 

Of  love-dying  swain ; 
Or  of  maidens  who  sigh 

For  their  charmers  in  vain  : 

You  may  sing  of  Savannahs, 

And  swamps,  and  the  fall 
Of  the  fam'd  Niagara, ; — 

Sublime  may  it  call. 
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Give  me  a  rich  field 

Heavy  laden  with  corn, 
Just  before  its  consigned 

To  the  planter's  strong  barn. 

Give  me  too,— its  the  zest 

Of  the  Oriole's  life,— 
A  crowd  of  companions 

Without  care  or  strife. 

Be  monkish  who  may, 

I  no  monk  e'er  will  be ; 
I  like  jolly  fellows 

Around  me  to  see. 

Ah,  its  all  very  well 

Now  and  then  to  retire 
To  the  mcmntam  or  moor, 

And  pure  Nature  admire ; 

But,  what  fancy  may  prompt  us, 

What  ardour  may  buro. 
To  society's  smiles. 

Soon  or  Tate,  we  return. (^^) 

(^^)  Order,  Pic^,  (Unn.)  Hangmbst-Origle. 

The  Oriolus  nidipendulus,  HanGnB8T-Orioi.e,  Spanisk- 
Nightingale^  fVatchy-'Picketf  or  American-Hangnesty  has  the 
frontlet  and  wreath  black ;  crown,  neck,  back,  and  tail,  reddisb 
brown ;  breast  and  belly  tawny  yellow ;  length  seven  inches; 
sings  charmingly;  builds  a  penduloas  nest  on  the  extreme 
branches  of  a  high  tree;  inhabits  Ihe  woods  of  Jamaica,  and, 
most  probably,  many  other  of  the  West  India  islands. 

For  an  account  of  oiher  Orioles,  see  aote  (M). 
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THE  TANAGER'S.  SONG. 


Tanagra  Mexi€tma,—(JAHV.') 


I  enVy  not,  I  ask  not, 

A  gay  or  gaudy  life; 
I  wish  noty  I  seek  not. 

The  haunts  of  noisy  strife^ 

I  love  not,  I  hope  not. 
To  dwell  amid  the  crowd. 

Where  think  not,  where  care  not, 
The  haughty  and  theprotid. 

I  should  not,  I  could  not. 
Behold  without,  much  pain 

The  reckless,  the  heedless 
0*erbearings  of  the  vain. 

I  should  not,  I  could  not, 
Behold  the  poor  oppressed. 

Without  some  poignant  anguish 
Arising  in  my  breast. 
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Then  give  me  not,  I  ask  not, 

A  gay  or  gaudy  life ; 
I  wish  pot,  I  seek  not, 

The  haunts  of  noisy  strife.*  (^^) 

{^^)  Order,  Passeres,  (Ldmu)  Tanaobr  the  Rlack  and 
Blue,  the  Rbd-breastbd,  the  Colden. 

The  genus  Tam  agra,  (Ltim.)  or  Tanager,  consists  of  more 
tlian  sixty  species,  nearly  all  foand  in  the  West  Indies  aod 
America.  They  have  been  considered  as  similar  to  the  sparrows 
of  Europe,  to  which  they  approach  in  almost  every  particnlar, 
except  colour  and  the  small  grooves  hollowed  oat  at  the  sides 
of  the  upper  mandible,  towards  the  point.  They  are  also,  like 
the  sparrows,  gregarious ;  but  lay  only  two  eggs  at  a  brood. 
They,  however,  as  well  as  most  birds  in  warm  climates,  breed 
very  often.    TheTollowing  are  deserving  notice : — 

The  Mexicana,  or  BLACK-and-BLUE  Tanager,  is  blacky 
beneath  yellowish;  breast  and  rump  bine.  Another  variety, 
with  tail  coverts  green,  body  Beneath  white ;  ^ve  inches  long; 
sings  very  finely ;  inhabits  South  America. 

The  Jacapa,  br'RED'BREASTEn  Tamagbr,  is  black  ;  front, 
throat,  and  breast  scarlet;  female  purplish  brown,  ben^th 
reddish,  wings  and  tail  brown ;  six  and  a  half  inches  long ;  builds 
a  pendulous,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat'Curved  nest ;  feeds  on 
fruit;  eggs  white,  with  reddish  spots.  Inhabits  Sontb  America. 

The  Vivlacea,  or  Golden  Tanager,  is  violet;  beneath  and 
hind  head  fine  yellow.;  another  variety  black  instead  of  violet; 
female  olive  brown  ;  young  bird  blue  olive ;  three  and  a  half 
inches  long;  variable  in  its  colours;  very  destructive  to  rice 
plantations.    Inhabits  Brazil  and  Cayenne. 

*  Tills  song  has^b^B  set  to  music  by  my  friend,  W.  Jacob, 
Esq.    It  will,  most  probably,  be  pnblislted  in  a  separate  form. 


/ 
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A  STORM.* 


Ipse  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocUy  coruscti 
Fulmina  moUtur  dextrh :  quo  maxima  moiu 
Terrdtremii ;  fMgere  fera  ;  el  mortaUa  corda 
Per  gikte^  humiiis  itravit  puevr. 

ViaGir.,  GeoaGic  I. 

Now  the  sun  with  his  steeds,  that  no  mortal  may  tame^ 
In  his  chariot  descending,  and  rob'd  in  bright  flame, 
O'er  the  west  shed  a  radiance,  when  suddenly  grew 
A  blaickness  in  dit^,  that  a  gloom  around  threw. 
Oppressive,  hot  stillness,  an  ominous  sign, 
With  fear  that  aetounds,  sfeem*d*in  league  to  combine. 
Witb  douds,  dark,  portentous,  deep  stain'd  was  the 

sky;  • 

The  sea'-wind^  rose  suddenly  howling  on  high  : 
The  sea,  black  and  stormy,  with  white  foam  boil'd  o'er; 
Ships,  torn  from  their  moorings,  were  toss'd  on  the 

shore : 
The  wild  curling   breakers,  like  wolves,   fierce  and 

strong, 
Ran  yelling  and  dashing  in  fury  along :  /  >  -?  > 

Round  the  mountainous   rocks  numerous   sea-birds 

scr'eam'd  loud. 
As  they,  terror-struck,  flew  in  a  dark  wavy  cloud  : 

*  For  some  of  the  ihonghts  in  this  Poem  the  anthbr  is  indebted 
to  Uajx's  SinUh  Ammica:^^ee  vol.  ii.  page  317.  ' 
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From  the  earth,  borne  aloft  by  the  maniac  gust. 
Arose  in  wild  whirlwinds  the  darkening  dust. 

Now  the  isle  shook  with  strange  trepidation,  and  high 
The  sea  heav'd  her  billowy  mountains ;  the  sky 
Look*d  a  concave  of  horror,  what  time  from  the  shore 
The  winds  up  the  dell  wound  in  deep  hollow  roar : 
The  lightning,  at  distance,  leap'd  over  the  hill ; 
No  more  now  was  heard  the  soft  roll  of  the  rill ; 
No  more  heard  of  warblers, — of  parrots  the  note; 
No  more  on  the  breeze  was  heard  music  to  float : 
For  Thunder,  approaching  in  haste  from  the  west. 
With  his  voice  loud,  appalling,  shook  many  a  breast. 

From  the  sea  came  the  Storm-birds,  with  screams 
up  the  dell ; 
And  rain,  mix'd  with  hail,  now  in  torrents  down  fell. 
The  Birds  all  sought  shelter, — the  Vulture  his  rock 
Forsook  for  a  place  more  secure  from  the  shock : 
The  Tornado  grew  furious,  and,  lashing  the  trees. 
Twisted  some  off  their  trunks,— < their  limbs  swam  on 
the  breeze. 

.  The  din  and  destruction  now  thickeq'd  apace ; 
It  seem'd  as  though  Uproar  with  Storm  had  a  race  ; 
Or,  rather,  that  Nature  (maniacal  joy) 
Sought,  by  one  crashing  stroke,  her  own  works  to 

destroy. 
The  palms  were  uptorn,  and  borne  far  in  the  air; 
The  birds,  on  their  leaves,  became  stunn'd  with  despair: 
The  rock,  where  the  Vulture  had  sat,  at  one  stroke 
Of  the  lightning's  hot  shaft,  into  two  at  once  broke: 
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One  rotrd  crashing,  o'erwhelmin^  afar  down  the  dell, 
The  other  stood  still  the  disaster  to  teU ; 
Around  which  the  thunder  oft  rattled  and  rang. 
While  the  Hg^t'ning  from  crag  unto  crag  swiftly  sprang. 
In  the  dell  roar'd  a  tor rtot,  where  many  a  tree 
Floated  down  with  dead  birds  and  dead  beasts,  to  the 

sea. 
Not  a  note  now  was  heard  from  a  chorister's  lute^ 
All  the  birds,  still  aliye,  struck  by  fear,  became  mute  : 
They,  closely  impacted  in  groups,  might  be  seen 
Beneath  a  seath'd  palm,  or  uptom  evergreen. 

Again  the  isle  shook,  and  the  sea  on  the  shore 
Still  roU'd  in  tumultuous  and  deafening  roar ; 
O'er  the  dark  vault  of  heay'n  the  fierce  light'ning  still 

flew, 
And  the  clouds  rais'd  their  heads  in  terrific  review. 

A  moment  of  silence, — of  calm, — came  at  length, 
And  proclaimed  that  the   giants  had  wasted   their 

strength: 
While  the  sun  shot  a  beam  of  bright  light  from  a  cloud, 
A  token  he  meant,  ere  he  slept,  to  unshroud  ; 
The  thunder  retir*d  with  a  muttering  growl, 
And  the  wind  flew  away  in  an  ominous  howl. 
The  rain  ceas'd ;  the  clouds,  too,  soon  hurried  away ; 
And  the  birds  now  look'd  out  from  the  house  of 

dismay. 
At  length,  in  his  splendour^  the  sun  in  the  west 
Rode  forth,  and  lit  hope  up  again  in  the  breast. 
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The  VuLTC7R£  first  rose :  on  the  havoc  profound 
He  glanc*d  ;  it  might  even  a  monarch  astound : 
Nought  abashM;  he  flew  over  the  desolate  ddl. 
Then,  stooping,  he  swept  o'er  the  water's  deep  swell ; 
A  favourite  moniel  rolFd  dow^  in  the  tide,— 
Its  possession  an  instant  enough  to  decide. 
The  GRALLA.TORS  dipp'd,  too,  their  long  beaks  in  the 

flood; 
At  times  they  were  stain'd  or  with  gore  or  with  blood. 
The  Goatsuckers,  Scansors,  the  Paraots,  a  few. 
Their  clamorous  notes  chose  again  to  renew  ; 
But  the  powerful  impression  the  hurricane  made 
The  birds  of  fine  feeling  detained  in  the  shade  : 
Yet  the  musical  Wood-thrush,  torn  laurels  among. 
As  ev*ning  approach'd,  warbled  forth  a  sweet  song : 
The  sad  and  the  sombre  become  him  the  best : 
Thus  he  sang,  as  he  perch'd  on  his  leafy  beech  nest : — 
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Turdui  iUftotfiif,— (Wilson.) 


Still  Memory  culls,  O,  Happikbss  ! 

For  THEE  her  sweetest  flowers  ; — 
The  violet,  the  pink,  the  rosje, 

And  woodbine,  from  her  bowers. 

When  earth  becomes  a  dreary  void, 

For  THEE  her  magic  wand 
She  waves,  and  lo!  in  colours  bright, 

A  wondrous  fairy  land ! 

When  friends  forsake  us — when  the  fates 

The  dearest  friends  divide, 
For  THEE  still  Memory  hovers  near, 

Thy  long  affianced  bride. 

The  tender  look — the  dying  word 

She  holds  for  ever  dear ; 
And,  while  affection  prompts  the  sigh, 

And  sorrow  sheds  the  tear, 

She  beckons  Hope,  in  misty  robe, 

And  THEE  to  deck  the  urn ; 
And  dwells  with  sad  delight,  on  hours 

That  never  can  return. 
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Ye  VICTIMS  of  the  Storm  !  for  Yau 

Thisrequiem  I  sing: 
And  for  your  shroad  pimenta  leaves 

Abundant  I  shall  bring ; 

Here,  wrapt  in  ftragprance,  yon  shall  lie ; 

Oft  from  the  giddy  throng 
rU  steal  apart  and  warble  here 

For  you,  my  saddest  song. 

'Tis  said  that  Man,  a  monarch  here, 

Though  he  like  us,  too,  dies, 
In  other  worlds  for  ever  lives 

Amidst  unclouded  skies. 

Then  why  not  we— why  should  the  gates 

Of  death  affections  sever — 
Why  might  not  w^,  as  well  as  man, 

Live  too,  and  love  for  ever  ? 

Ecstatic  thought !  midst  laurel  shades 

For  ever  thus  to  sing ; — 
Our  long  lost  friends  to  find  again 

In  everliving  spring ! 

Still  Memory  culls,  O,  Happiness! 

For  THEE  her  choicest  flowers  : — 
The  violet,  jasmine,  pink,  the  rose, 

And  woodbines,  from  her  bowers.  (*') 

(^^)   Ordbr,  Pa88ER£8  ;  Thrush,    the    Wood,  the  Red- 
breasted. 

The  TurduB  Melodus,  Wood-Thrush,  fVood^Robin,  or  GrouMd- 
JKodtn,  inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  Hadsdn*s  Bay 
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to  Florida.  Arrives  in  Pennsylvania  about  the  30th  of  April,  and 
returns  to  the  south  in  October.  Len^^th  eight  inches ;  the 
whole  upper  parts  are  a  fulvous  brovrn,  brightening  into 
reddish  on  the  head,  and  inclining  to  olive  on  the  rump  and 
tail ;  throat  and  breast  white,  tinged  with  light  bnff  colour,  and 
beautifully  marked  with  dark  spots  running  all  over  the  belly, 
which  is  white.'  Frequents  solitary  woods ;  sings  finely  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  aud  also  in  moist  and  gloomy  weather : 
the  sadder  the  day  the  sweeter  its  song.  Eggs  four  or  five, 
light  blue,  without  spots  ;  nest,  in  a  laurel  or  elder  bush,  com- 
posed of  beech  leaves  exteriorly,  lined  with  mud,  over  which  is 
laid  fine  black  fibrous  roots  of  plants;  the  nest  is  found  in 
moist  situations  and  the  neighbourhood  of  brooks.  Tliis  bird 
is  often  heard,  but  rarely  seen.  For  its  Morning  Sang^  see 
page  551. 

The  Turdus  Migratorius,  R£d-brba8tei)-Thrush,  or  Robin, 
of  Wilson,  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  sings  very  pleasantly  ; 
frequently  seen  in  America  in  cages,  io  one  of  which  it  has  been 
kept  for  seventeen  years;  inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Nootka  Sound  and  Georgia;  rarely 
breeds  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  south  of  Virginia.  See 
page  350. 


Eve  at  length  qamei  in  mantle;  of  purple  ttrray'd, 
While  the  moon  o'er  the  mountains  her  radiance  dis- 
played. 
The  birds  sought  repose-rwho  had  journeys  to  take, 
Deferred  their  return  till  the  morning  should  wake ; 
Meantime,  the  sweet  MocKiNO-BiitD,  true  to  his  lay. 
Thus  welcom'd  the  Night,  thus  took  leave  of  the  Day  . 
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Turdus  Polyglottvs* — (Linn.) 


^HE  garish  day  is  gone  to  rest. 
Then  welcome  gentle  Night! 

I  love  thy  solemn  silent  hours 
When  moon  and  stars  are  bright. 

I  love,  O  night!  to  hear  repose 
In  breathing  slumbers  sweet ; 

I  love  to  hear  thy  crystal  rills 
Flow  murmuring  at  thy  feet. 

Sweet  night !  of  love  the  tender  nurse, 

I  offer  unto  thee 
The  holiest  and  the  purest  vows 

That  e*er  can  offered  be. 

Hast  thou,  sweet  night !  a  maiden  seen 
Array'd  like  seraph  bright  ? 

She  wanders  oft  in  yonder  grove ; 
Oh  tell  me,  gentle  night ! 
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Awake,  O,  breeze !  and  bear  my  song 

To  that  fair  seraph  bright ; 
Tell  iter  that  love  awaits  her  steps 

In  the  bower  af  moonlight. 

Then  welcome  be  thy  silent  hours, . 

Thy  moon  and  thy  starlight ; — 
Thy  deep  repose,  thy  bowers  of  bliss— 

Thrice  welcome  gentle  night  i 


FiMT  an  account  of  the  Moeking'bird,  see  note  (41)^  page  S73 ; 
tmf  It  may  be  stated  here,  in  regard  to  its  songt  that  during  the 
day  its  chief  notes  consist  of  the  imitations  of  the  songs  of  its  neigh- 
boars  ;  at  tiigkl  its  song  is  more  pecnliarly  its  own. 


EVD  OF  THE   SECOND    PART. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  NIGHTINGALES. 

A    SCENE 

Near  the  HotwellSy  Bristol. 

'*  Then,  said  I,  master,  pleasant  is  this  place, 

And  sweet  are  those  melodious  notes  I  hear; 

And  happy  they,  among  man*s  toiling  race. 

Who,  of  their  cares  forgetful,  wander  near." 

Bowj.jes. 

[To  those  who  might  not  happen  to  know  St.  Vimcbnt*8 
Rocks,  Clifton,  and  the  very  beautiful  scenery  near  the 
HoTWBLLS,  Bristol,  it  might  be  desirable  to  state  that  the 
river  Avon  winds  here  through  a  sinuous  defile,  on  one  side  of 
which  the  Rocks  rise  perpendicularly  in  a  bold  yet  irregular 
manner  to  the  height  of  many  hundred  feet ;  the  opposite  side 
is  not  so  bold,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  extremely  beautiful,  being 
clothed,  in  many  places,  with  wood,  and  has,  besides,  a  Valley 
through  which  you  may  ascend  to  Leigh  Down.  This  valley '  * 
been  named  Hie  Valley  of  Nightingales,  no  doubt,  iii  coDBeq' 
of  those  birds  making  it  their  resort. 

«  Where  foliag'd  full  in  vernal  pride. 
Retiring  winds  thy  favourite  yale ; 
And  faint  the  moan  of  Avon's  tide 
Remurmurs  to  the  nightingale." 

C.  A.  Elton,  PoemSy  Disappointment. 
In  a  note  Mr.  Elton  informs  us  that  this  stanza  alludes  to 
the  '' Valley  of  Nightingales  opposite  St.  Vincent's  Rocks  at 
Clifton."  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  here  find. ample 
gratification.  If,  in  the  following  poem,  the  truth  in  Natural 
History  b^  a  little  exceeded  in  reference  to  a  troop  of  nightin- 
gales, it  is  hoped  that  the  poetical  licence  will  be  pardoned. 
The  vicinity  of  the  Hotwells  has  been  lately  much  hnproved  by 
a  carriage  drive  beneath  and  around  these  rocks.] 
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iSeest  thou  yon  tall  Rocks,  where,  'midst  sunny  light 
beamings, 
They  lift  up  their  heads  and  look  proudly  around;— 
While  numerous  Choughs^  with  their  cries  shrill  and 
screaming, 
Wheel  from  crag  unto  crag,  and  now  oe'r  the  pro- 
found? 

Seest  thou  yonder  Valley  where  gushes  the  fountain ; 

Where  the  Nightingales  nestling  harmoniously  sing; 
Where  the  Mavii  and  MerlCf  and  the  merry  Lark 
mounting. 

In  notes  of  wild  music,  now  welcome  the  spring  ? 

Seest  thou  yonder  shade  where   the  waoMine  as- 
cending. 
Encircles  the  hawthorn  with  amorous  twine, 
With  the  bryony  scandent  in  gracefulness  blending; 
What  sweet  mingled  odours— scarce  less  than  di- 
viae! 
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Hearest  thou  the  blue  Ring -Dove  in  yonder  tree  cooing ; 

The  Redmbreast'^the  Hedge-Sparrow,  warble  their 
gong ; 
The  QuckoOj  with  sameness  of  note  e?er  wooing; 

Yet  ever  to  pleasure  such  notes  will  belong  ? 

And  this  is  the  Valley  of  Nightingales; — listen 
To  those  full  swelling  sounds— with  those  pauses 
between ; 
Where  the  bright  waving  shrubs  'midst  the  pale  hazels 
glisten, 
There  oft  may  a  troop  of  the  songsters  be  seen.    ' 

Seest  thou  yon  proud  Ship  on  the  stream  adown  sailing. 

O'er  ocean  her  course  to  strange  climes  she  now 

bends ; 

Oh !  who  may  describe  the  deep  sobs  or  heart  wailing. 

Her  departure  hath  wrought  amongst  lovers  and 

friends? 

The  rocks  now  re-echo  the  songs  of  the  sailor, 
As  he  cheaifully  bounds  on  his  watery  way ; 

But  the  Maiden  ! — ah  what  shall  that  echo  avail  her, 
When  absence  and  sorrow  have  worn  out  the  day  ? 

Behold  her  all  breathless,  still  gazing,  pursuing, 
And  waving  at  times,  with  her  white  hand,  adieu ; 

On  the  rock  now  she  sits,  with  fix'd  eye  the  ship  viewing,' 
No  picture  of  fancy — but  often  too  true ! 
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Post  thou  see  yoQ  flttBh'd  Hectic^  of  health  poor  re^ 
maiiidery 
With  a  dark  hollow  eye  and  a  thin  sunken  cheek ; 
While  Affection  hangs  o*er  him  with  thoughts  that 
have  pain'd  her. 
And  that  comfort  and  hope  still  forbid  her  to  speak  t* 

Yes>  pRiENDSHiPiSi  Affections  I  ye  ties  the  most 
tender ! 

!  Fate,  merciless  Fate,  your  connexion  t^ill  sever ;— ^ 
To  that  tyrant  remorseless,  all — all  must  surrender ! 

I  once  bad  a  Son-- Aere  we  parted  for  ever  If 

Now  the  sun  o'er  the  earth  rides  in  glory  unclouded ; 

The  Rocks  and  the  Valleys  delightedly  sing ; 
The  Birds  in  wild  concert,  in  yonder  wood  shrouded, 

Awake  a  loud  chorus  to  welcome  the  spring. 

And  this  is  the  Valley  of  Nightingales  ; — listen 
To  those  full-swelling  sounds — with  those  pauses 
between. 
Where  ^e  bright  waving  shrubs  roidst-the  pale  hazels 
glisten. 
There  oft  may  a  troop  of  the  songsters  be  seen. 

Mayy  1826. 

*  The  Hot  wells  are,  unfortunately,  too  oftep  the  last  resort 
of  the  consumptive, 
t  A  promising  youth  who  died  some  years  since  at  Berbice. 
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'^  Approach  !  tbon  delight  of  the  children  of  men, 
Fair  Freedom!  approach!'' 

See  Part  L  page  170. 


The  questionft  as  to  ^ejuitice  of  baying  or  Belling  any 
of  oar  fellow  men,  of  whatever  coloar  or  condition,  ort>f 
retaioing  them,  as  Slaves,  have  been,  it  is  presumed;  long 
ago  decided.  The  emancipation  of  such  anfbrtanate  beings 
mast,  therefore,  sooner  or  latei^  take  place.  The  dniy 
questions  which  remain  appear  to  be  those  relative  to  the 
numner  and  the  Htike, 

The  ignorance  and  preftuUees  of  the  Slaves  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  immediate  inieresis  and  prejudices  of  the 
Planters  on  the  other,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  difficulties 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  While  some  of  our  benevolent  entha* 
siasts  have  advocated  early,  or  even  Immediate,  emancipa- 
tion, the  planters  have,  in  too  many  instances,  ddne  all 
they  coold  to  pi^ent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  slaves,  and,  by  sach  and  other  obstractiens,  baVe, 
doabtless,  retai^ded  the  desired  consummation.  Both  pro- 
ceed itijadieiously  and  unwisely.  To  expect  the  Slaves 
to  be  at  once  capable  of  rational  freedom  is  not  less  absurd 
than  to  expect  ignorance  to  produce  rational  bbedienoe. 
The  only  safe  course  Is  by  enlightening  their  understand)^ 
ing,  shewing  them  their  true  interests,  and  teaching  them  the 
arts,  conveniencies,  and  decencies  of  civilized  society;  and 
also  by  shewing  them  that  humanity  to  which  theyy  as  well  a^ 
the  whites f  are  equally  entitled.    Vindictiveness,  on  either 
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side,  will  be,  most  certainly,  prodactive  of  a  relalialion 
greatly  to  be  deplored* 

The  anomaly  whicb  is  found  in  some  of  the  United  Statet 
of  America,  where  the  Negro  is  still  hougkt,  sold,  and 
treated  as  a  Slave  by  the  white  Proprietor,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  is  loud  in  bis  demands  of  Liberty  for  himself, 
furnishes  a  lesson  that  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have,  in  time, 
a  -proper  influence  on  the  manners  and  councils  of  that 
otherwise  highly  favoured  and  happy  country. 

The  existence  of  Slavery,  however,  in  the  Unitied  Slates 
of  Amerio%  it  is  evident,  is  tolerated,  mot.encouraged,  by  the 
vfUeUigent  portion  of  their  socii^l  copQimwty.  From  sone 
efforts  whicb  have  been  lately  made  by  those  states  where 
Slavery  is  not  tolerated,  we  learn  that  the  etate  ^ 
Miuisnpi,  where,  of  course.  Slavery  is  tolerated,  has 
transmitted  a  report  and  resolution  in  whicb  the  proposal 
of  the  state  of  Ohio  relative  to  the  emancipation  of  Slaves  is 
disapproved ;  aud  in  which,  also,  complaint  is  made  of  the 
initerference,  of  non-slaveliolding  states.  The  report^  in 
effect,  de^ares  that  the  right  of  property  in  Slaves  is  as 
sacred  and  inviolable  as  that  of  any  other  pergonal  property ; 
that,  however  great  the  national  evil  of  Slavery  may  be, 
and  however  much  it  may  be  regretted,  circui;nstances  have 
rendered  it  inevitable,  and  placed  it  without  the  pale  of 
legislative  authority ;  that  the  state, cannot  concur  in  any 
arrangement  for  emancipating  Slaves;  that  any  interference 
by  non-sli^yeholding  states  on  subjects  of  tliis  nature  may 
produce  deplorable  consequences,  excite  prejudices,  and 
weaken  the  uuion  of  the  states ;  and,  instead  of  ameliorating 
the  condition,  can  only  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Slaves;  that,  by  a  gradual  emancipation,  the  hopes  of  those 
vvho  remained  in  slavery  would  be  excited  to  insurrection,, 
and  the  lives  of  the  citizeos  endangered;  the  state,  for 
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Umnw  reasoBS  it  seems,  deteimuied  ta  plirticifMUe  in  no 
Booh  measare. 

In  oonclasion,  this  rigbt,  hearty,  and  determined  Slave* 
bolding  state,  claims  the  right,  in  concert  with  the  sontbern 
states,  whose  situation  is  similar,  of  moving  this  qnestion 
wkem  an  enlarged  e^Hem  of  benevolence  ehall,  in  consistenejf 
wkh  their  right*  and  interests^  render  it  praetieahle*  Most 
excellent  morality  certainly  !  Which  enlarged  system  of 
benevolence  it  is  not  difficult  to  prophesy  will  never,  under 
ttie  direction  of  these  Slave-holders,  unless  continually 
stimulated  and  prompted  by  their  neighbours,  arrive.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  high  ton»  of  such  moral  professors,  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  their  neighbours  will  conttnne 
to  remind  them  of  their  Duties,  in  temper  and  conoilitftion 
of  course.  The  haughtiness  of  these  worthies,  among  their 
other  qualities,  is  not  a  little  remarkable:  yon  muet  not 
meddle  in  their  eoneemSf  although  their  bad  exanjplemay 
oentaminate  all  their  neighbours!  It  Is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  senaitiveness 
of  the  Legislators  of  Mississipi,  their  Inteluobnt  Neioh* 
B0UB8  will  not  fail  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them^  and 
ihtd  public  opinion  will  ultimately  operate  beneficially  upon 
the  obliquity  of  their  morals  and  their  understandings. 

We  now  cone  to  legblators  of  a  higher  grade;  and  here 
it  is  impossible  to  observe,  without  regret,  that  a  Resolu* 
HON  concerning  Slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia  was 
offered,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Miner,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  a  short  time  since, 
and  negatived  by  an  apparently  large  majority ;  this  reso- 
lution was  as  follows : 

Resolved, 

That  the  district  of  Columbia  being  placed  under 
the  exclusive  regulation  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  exhibit 
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to  ike  naiimit  and  to  the  world,  tke  purut  speciwien  of  gotern* 
mentt  vifuHeaiing  the  superior  excellence  of  free  inHUutimu ; 
thut,  as  we  are  here  estabUthing  a  city,  ( Washington,)  in- 
tended as  the  perpetual  Capital  of  a  great  Republic,  it  is  dm 
to  OurselveSi  and  to  Posterity,  that  the  foundations  thereof  bt 
iaid  in  wisdom,  and  that  no  fundamental  evils  in  the  structurt 
of  its  policy  be  pen/nitted  to  take  roi^,  which  migti  become 
inveterate  by  time,  but  which  prudent  and  timely  policy  may 
eradicate. 

We  torn  from  the  unfraUfHl  efforts  of  the  inteixI* 
CEST  and  BENEVOLENT  ID  America  to  the  speech  of  Don 
Manuel  Lorenzo  de  Vidaurrof  Minister  from  Peru  at  the 
opening  of  the  American  Congress  at  Panama,  on  the  2id 
of  June,  1836.  Here  shall  we  find  sefltiments  maecordanee 
with  tb0  times  and  with  tmth  $  after  expatiating  onyarioas 
interesting  topics,  hethas  alludes  to  the  Slave. 

*^  Let/'  said  he,  ^'the  sad  and  alrject  coantenaftce  of  the 
poor  Africaw,  bending  under  the  chains  of  rapacity  and 
expression,  no  longer  be  seen  in  these  dimes ;  let  him  be 
endowed  with  eqaal  fMrivileges  with  the  white  man,  whose 
eolour  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as  a  badge  of  sn* 
t^erioritj;  let  him,  in  learning  that  he  is  not  distinct  from 
other  men,  learn  to  become  a  rational  being*^* 

To  Bach  efforts  and  such  sentiments  as  these,  wlio  does 
not  wish  Bucccjss? 
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Shall  Birds  and  their  Freedom  engross  all  the 
Song  ? 
Forbid  it,  O  ye!  that  to  music  belong. 
Awake  Harp  !  once  more  with  thy  melody  wake  ! 
Let  the  Freedom  of  Man  of  the  Sono  now  partake  : 
Let  the  chords  from  thy  strings  in  loud  energy  roll; 
And  let  Truth  and  let  Justice  the  cadence  control. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  Freedom  ? — delightful  the 
sound  ! 
Wherever  she  dwells  may  be  deemed  holy  ground. 
In  cities  she,  sometimes,  is  pleas'd  to  reside; 
And,  sometimes,  the  hermit's  lone  cottage  beside  ; 
But  the  country y  for  ever,  abode  of  her  choice : 
In  woods,  meadows,  on  mountains,  her  footsteps  rejoice. 
She  hath  long  had,  in  Britain,  a  high  chosen  seat; 
And  Columbia,  for  her,  is  a  sacred  retreat. 
O'er  the  South — o'er  Pcrw— to  rfft  Andes — the  Shore, 
Where  Tezcalipoca*  the  natives  adore, 

*  One  of  the  imaginary  Gods  of  the  Mexican  IndianSy  of  whom 
thus  fiiogs  SooTiiEV  in  his  Madoc. 

**  Among  the  Gods  of  yon  nnhappy  race, 

Ttzeulipoca  aa  the  diief  they  rank. 

Or  with  their  chief  co-equal ;  maker  he 

And  master  of  qreated  things  esteem'd.  * 

He  sits  upon  a  throne  of  trophied  skulls 

Hideous  and  huge." 

Pmri  IL  Seel,  II. 
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She  now  stretches  her  arm  with  glad  tidings  for  all 
Who  on  her  may  choose  for  assistance  to  cal). 
Her  permanent  palace  an  undulate  Hill, 
At  whose  feet  gushes  forth,  in  sweet  warble,  the  rill; 
On  whose  top  looking  round  you  all  nations  behold — 
Their  valleys  of  verdure — their  rivers  of  gold. 
That  ocean  of  isles  looking  far  to  the  west, 
Hath  nature  with  plenty  abundantly  bless'd. 
There  the  swart  Sons  of  Africa  labour  and  sigh; 
And  oft,  too,  for  Freedom,  are  willing  to  die. 

On  that  Hill  top,  in  vision,  enraptur'd  I  saw, 
Fair  Freedom  unfettered  by  Custom  or  Law  ; 
Her  form  the  most  graceful — step  airy  and  light ; 
And  her  robes  gave  to  splendour  intensity  bright ; 
Her  countenance  shone ;  and  her  look  was  benign ;  — 
Her  contour  and  movement  bespake  her  divine. 
Beside  her  walked  Knowledge,  like  vestal  sedate, 
Nor  airs  of  importance  surround  her,  nor  state  ; 
Her  language  was  simple,  yet  touching  the  grand, 
And  such  as  the  simplest  could  well  understand ;  — 
No  sentence  involv'd,  nor  terms  learned,  abtruse, — 
Nor  pride  to  exhibit  what  is  of  no  use. 
She,  tlie  punning  of  pedants — the  play  upon  names — 
With  the  lumber  of  learning,  consigns  to  the  flames. 
To  Teach,  her  sole  object,  the  Useful  and  True  ;— 
By  the  aid  of  enquiry  examines  the  new  : 
To  Progression  pays  homage,  and,  as  the  Time  flies, 
Collects  from  his  passage  the  words  of  the  wise. 
Content,  too,  awaited  in  Freedom's  fair  train  ; 
And  Happiness  smil'd,  in  robes  homely  and  plain. 
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Innuoierous  the  sylphids  wfao  wander  among 

The  groves  and  the  glades,  while  the  Birds,  in  full 

song, 
Sent  o'er  hill  and  o'er  valley  the  notes  of  delight. 
As  the  sun  of  the  morning  in  splendour  rose  bright. 

The  Children  of  Africa,  groaning  and  sore 
With  the  chains  of  oppression,  will  bear  tl^em  no 

more. 
On  her  hill  top  fair  Freedom  they  ken  from  afar. 
And  indignantly  threaten  their  MASTERswith  war: 
They  to  her  look  for  sucdour — to  her  they  appeal; — 
That  she  the  deep  wounds  of  oppression  will  heal. 
She,  in  accents  benignant,  bright  hope  by  her  side, 
To  the  tale  of  their  sorrows  thus  kindly  replied  : 

'VYe  Ghilpren  of  Afric!  your  manifold  wrongs 
**  Long  by  me  have  been  heard  in  your  prayers  and 

songs; 
**  Nor  have  hi^ard  ]  in  vain  :  for  gone  forth  is  a  souad 
**  That  will  your  oppression  abash  and  coiifoand : 
"That  sound  is  of  Knowledge  the  mild  and  still 

voiee^, 
*^  At  whose  bidding  all  nations  shall  sing  and  rejoice. 
"  My  handmaid  is  she— will  mj  fiat  attend, 
"  And  ever  will  prove  your  inflexible  friend, 
'^  O  s6e^  .her,  pursue  her  by  day  aiifi  by  mght ; 
"  All  her  paths  are  of  peace  and  are  strew'd  with  de. 

light.' 
**  Without  HER  what  aid  can  I,  Freedom,  impart  I 
V  It  js  Know|.epqe  with  M|;  that  must  govern  the 

heart. 
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''  Be  patient  then  CHiLDasK  of  Afbic  !  your  sun 
"  Hath  his  glorious  career  o*er  the  mountains  begun;— 
*' You,  my  Children  of  Britain  will  never  for* 

sake ; — 
'*  For  You,  THEY  wiH  efforts  incessantly  make! 
"  Ye  days  of  bright  promise,  O  hasten !  O  speed! 
"  When  Knowledge  shall  make  all,  at  length,  free 

indeed." 
She  ceas'd  for  a  moment ;  then  turn'd  unto  those 
Whom  the  Africans  deem,  at  once,  masters  and 

foes* 
"  You,  who  hold  in  your  hands  all  the  issues  of  life— 
'*0f  the   Negro -^his  children— -son — daughter ,  and 

wife; 
"  Who  transfer,  when  you  please,  be  they  blind,  be 

they  lame, 
'*  Their  persons  for  gold  unto  whom  you  may  name ; 
'*  You,  whose  ships  float  along  on  the  tide  of  success ; 
''  You,  whom  POWER  enables  to  curse  or  to  bless  ; — 
"  Oh  fail  not  in  dutt*s  imperious  commands ;    . 
'*  Be  a  blessing  to  those  whom  you  have  in  your  hands ; 
**  Smooth  the  pillow  of  age — and  to  youth  be  e'er 

kind — 
"And  thuileady  not  administer  ybrcetO|  the  mind. 
"  Consult  too  ihe  feeHngSf^-^ffections, — nay,  pride ; 
"  Nor  mother  from  daughter,  son,  father,  divide ; 
*'  Nor  wife  from  the  husband,  nor  friend  from  the 

friend ; 
''  And  thus  o'er  your  Slates  benign  influence  extend. 
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**  Teach  them  lessons  of  love  by  the  pure  Gospel 
taught, 

**  Apart  from  the  webs  superstition  hath  wrought. 

"  Diffuse,  too,   the  wisdom  which  knowledge  im- 
parts ; 

*'  Teach  them  foresight^  and  prudence,  the  useful  in 
arts. 
Be,  in  your  own  persons,  the  picture  I  draw, 

*  And  soon  shall  you  need  not  the  terrors  of  law. 
This  do,  and  your  Slaves  will,  aye,  maugre  your 
creed, 

**^  Soon  become  all  well  fitted  for  freedom  indeed. 

**  My  realm  they  may  enter  with  dance  and  with  sono^, 

*•  While  happiness  leads  them,  in  triumph,  along !" 


I* 
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She  said, — a  dark  cloud  now  arose  on  the  hill ; 
No  more  she  was  seen  ;  aloud  warbled  the  rill. 


tJ 
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**0  reminiscences  of  youth!  ye  charm 
The  years  of  manhood,  soothe  the  aches  of  age ; 
Yonr  pencil  painty  the  pleasures  of  the  past 
Tn  liveliest  hties,  while  manyn  rueful  pain 
Ye  darken  o'er  with  sliade." 

From  an  unpublished  Poem, 


Ye  minstrels  of  melody  !  children  of  song  ! 
A  moment  yet  more  I  the  strain  must  prolong. 
Yes,  lovely  enchanters  of  wood  and  of  dell ! 
One  moment  yet  grant  me*  to  bid  you  farewell. — 
One  moment  to  thank  you  for  much  of  delight ; — 
For  much  ting'd  with  rapture,  by  hope  colour'd  bright;— 
What  time  I  have  listened,  in  glens  and  in  groves, 
In  moorlands,  in  meadows,  to  songs  of  your  love^;— 
How  often  the  Lapwings  have  heard  on  North-moor  ! 
How  often  the  Rooks,  at  my  natal  cot's  door ! 
And  both  those  and  the  Ring-Doves,  dXPetherton-Park, 
While  o'er  the  rich  meadow  sang  sweetly  the  Lark ! 
And  the  Thrusk'Sj  the  Black-bird's,  and  Red-breast's 

soft  note, 
Seem'd,  buoyant  like  bubbles,  on  ether^to  float ; — 
The  Cuckoo's  loud  monotone  spake  of  delight ;— » 
Of  May  time  the  Nightingale  sang  at  midnight ; — 
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Or,  while  the  tenth  wave*  rising  roll'd  on  the  shore. 
And,  lifting  his  head,  gave  a  loud  hollow  roat, 
Have  heard  the  wild  sea-bird^s  loud  screaraing,  not 

song> 
As  I  wander'd  with  pleasure  the  sea  marge  along. 
In  youthf  ere  Experience,'  with  look  sedate,  chill, 
Fix'd  on  Feeling  the  rein,  there  I  wander'd  at  will, 
White  the  young  laughing  Love,  with  his  sinuous  art, 
Threw  his  magical  sympathies  over  my  heart. 
In  manhood  less  rapture,  more  pleasure,  my  share  : 
For  reason  had  taught  me  your  feelings  to  spare ; 

*  The  tenth  waee  has. Excited  the  attention  of  the  poets. 
Maturin  somewhere  speaks  of  the  *' tenth  wave  of  human 
misery.'*  In  turning  over  lately  some  of  our  older  poets,  I  met 
with  an  allusion  to  the  ninth  wave  ;  in  whose  works  I  do  not 
now  recollect.  Ovio  has  tliefbllowing  passages  relative  to  this 
subject ; 

Qui  venit  hie  fluctns,  ductus  supereniinet  omnes ; 
Posterior  nono  est,  undepimoque  prior, 

^  Trislia  Elegia,  2. 

Vastius  insnrgens  dedma  roit  impetus  unda, 

Metamorph*  Lib.  xi. 

This  notion  concerning  the  tenth  wave  has  also  been  long 
entertained  by  many  persons  conversant  with  the  sea-shore  :  I 
often  heard  it  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  have  repeatedly 
watched  the  waves  of  the  sea  when  breaking  on  the  shorcy 
(for  it  is  to  thit^  particular  motion  that  the  tenth  wave,  as  far  as 
I  know,  applies,]  and  can  state  that,  when  the  tide  is  ehhingyUo 
such  phenomenon  as  the  tenth  wave  occurs;  bnt  that,  when  the 
tide  is  flowing,  some  rach  is  often  observable;  it  is  not,  however, 
invariably  the  tenth  wave  :  after  several  smaller  undulations,  a 
larger  one  follows,  and  the  water  rises.    This  is  more  distinctly 

U2 
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Of  your  HOMES  and  your  little'ones  often  I  thought; 
For  your  pleasures,  your  wrongs,  too,  I  manfully 

fought ; 
And;  now  I  am  come  to  the  threshold  of  age. 
For  YOU  I  a  war  still  am  willing  to  wage. 
But  no  more !  of  your  songs  —of  the  meadow,  or  dell — 
No  more — ye  wild  Warblers!  I  bid  you  farewell! 
And  FAREWELL,  too,  to  soNO  !*— for   your    minstrel 

grows  old,' 
And  the  world,  frowning  o'er  him,  looks  callous  and 

cold. 
No  more  he,  perchance,  shall  awaken  the  lyre. 
But  in   this^  his   kut  song,  his  last  thoughts  may 

transpire. 
When  he  sleeps  in  yon  woodland,  will  you,  in  the  spring, 
0*er  his  sod,  in  remembrance,  a  requiem  sing ;— * 
Will  you  visit  the  woods  where  he .  once  touch*d  his 

shell  ?— 
Ye  Minstrels  of  Melody  1  hail  I  and  farewell! 


seen  on  a  sandy,   or  emooth   muddy  shore  of  more  or  toss 
flatness. 

I  take  occasion  to  observe  here  that  the  Sea  is  a  sabjcct  cff 
intense  interest,  solemnity,  sablimity,  at  all  times;  but,  per- 
haps, most  so  on  a  still  evening  abont  high  water,  when  it  makes 
no  ooLse  except  at  intervals,  as  its  wavy  yet  smooth  undulations 
break  with  a  peculiar  and  indescribable  hollow  sound  as  they 
roll  over  oir  the  shore,  reminding  us  of 

<<  Eternity  I  eternityi  and  power.'' 

Procter. 


A  GLOSSARY   OF   TERMS 

USED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


%*  A  Jem  other  wrds  af  rafh^r  uncommon  occurrenee  will  aUo  be 

found  in  the  preceding  poges,  but,  aa  they  hate  a  place  in  Tooo's 

-'^hnydm'b  Dictionary^  t^  A»s  been  thought  unnecessary  to 

explain  them  in  this  glossary^    The  angliCixbd  words  we 

aceenied* 

AfoAd.  Abirdof  tfaetrafctribe.  Characfriad    A  bird  of  tfie  Plo- 

.    Alcada*    Birdsof  theaufc  tiibe.  ver  tribe. 

Alembtcal.    HaTing  tke  shape  Charadriadte,   Birds  of  the  Ph- 

of  an  alembic.  vfr  tribe. 

Ana^id^AbirdoftheDvcfctrib^.  Ciiynyrid.     A  bird  of  the  Ctn- 

Anatida,     Birds  of  the  Duck  nyris  or  Sun-bird  tribe. 

tribe.  CinnyridtB.    Birds  of  the  Cin- 

Artdeid.    A  bird  of  the  Heron  nyris  or  Sun^bbrd  tribe. 

tribe.  Colnm'bid.    A  bird  of  the  Pi' 

Ardeida,    Birds  of  the  Heron  geon  tribe. 

tribe.  Columbida.     Birds  of  the   Pi- 

AvEs.    Birds.  geon  tribe. 

Bombycine.    Silky,  formed  of  Colym^bid.  A  bird  of  the  Diver 

silk.  tribe. 

Bifccrid.    A  bird  of  the  Horn-  Calymbida,    Birds  of  the  Diver 

friU  tribe.  tribe. 

BnceridtCn    Birds  of  the  Horn-  CoiVirost.      A   bird    having   a 

bill  tribe.  conic  bill. 

•Capislmm.    The  face.  dmirostret.     Birds  having  eo- 

Caprimnl'gid.    A   bird  of  the  nic  bills. 

iwoat'sucker  tribe.  Gor'vid.  A  bird  of  the  Crow  tribe. 

Caprimutgidic,       Birds  of  the  Corvida,  Birds  oftheCrom  tribe. 

Goal-sucker  tribe.  Cra'cid.    A  bird  of  the  Cnras- 

Carinate.    Formed  like  a  keel.  sow  and  Penehpe  tribe. 

Oarnnculate.  Haying  caruncles.  O'ocidai,    Birds  of  the  Curass^ec 

Cere.    The  membrane  covering  and  Penelope  tribe. 

the  base  of  the  bill ;  the  wax.  Cu'cniid.    A  bird  of  ttie  Cuckoo 

Cereles9.    Without  a  cere.  tribe. 

Cer^lhiad.  A  hird  of  the  Ct*««per  Cuculidee.    Birds  of  the  CvcAroo 

tribe.  tribe. 

Certhiadte,    Birds  of  the  Creeper  Den'tirost.      \   bird  bavins   a 

tribe.  toothed  bill. 
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Dentvro8lre$.        Birds    having 

toothed  bills. 
Expansile.    Capable  of  beiog. 

expanded. 
FaKconid.    A  bird  of  the  Eagle 

or  Falcon  tribe. 
Falconida.    Birds  of  the  Eagle 

or  Falcon  tribe. 
Farinacea,     Tliose  vegetables, 

particularly  corn,  v?hicli  are 

mealy. 
Ferraginons.    Having  the  co- 
lour of  r«itty  iron. 
Filifomi.   Having  the  shape  of 

threads. 
Fis'fliroft.    A  Inrd  with  a  <lqft 

or  notched  bill: 
Fisnrottres.      Birds  with  cleft 

or  notched  bilk. 
Frin'gillid.       A    bird  of   the 

Finch  tribe. 
FfingUlidof.   Birds  of  the  Finch 

tribe, 
i'rutesceot.    Slirabby. 
Fulvous.    Tawny,  mixed  wi^th 

red  and  yellow. 
Gape.     The  whole  extent  or 

cavity  of  the  maiitli. 
Genera.    The  pitital  of^nus. 
Gralla'tor.    A  wading  bird. 
GliALLAT^RES.  fVadingbirdi, 
Gressorial.  {Gressoriits,)  Form- 
ed (iiteraily)  for  stepping; 

but  usetl  by  Linmeus,  and 

some  other  naturalists,  for 

hopping  or  leaping. 
Oru'id.    A  bird  of  tlie  Crane 

tribe.  ' 
GniMttf.     Birds  of  the  Crane 

tribe. 
Gttlar.    Belonging  or  attached 

to  the  throat. 
Halcyon'id.  A  bird  of  the  ^tiy^- 

JUher  or  Halcyon  Iribc. . 
aaieyomd^.  Birds  of  t  he  King- 

fisher  or  Halcyon  tribe* 
Hiron'dinid.     A  bird  of  the 

SwaUow  tribe. 
HtruNdifiidd?.      Bir^   of  Hie 

Swallow  tribe. 


Inglwiea,    The  crop. 
Inses'sor.    A  perching  bird^ 
Insbssorbs.     Pcrc^iig- .birds. 
Intratropical.      Being  within 
•    the  tropics. 

Irids.  Thepinral  of  Iris.  The 
coloured  circles  in  the  globes 
of  the  eyes  surronnding  the 
pupil. 

La'niad.  A  bird  of  the  Shrike 
tribe. 

Undadee,  Birds  of  the  Shrike 
tiihe. 

Lar'i^.  A  bi|;d  of  the  GiilZ  tribe, 

JLaruUe.  Birds  of  the  G«2hribe. 

Leguminous.    Bearing  pods. 

Lidden.    A  song ;  a  note. 

Lobate.    Divided  into  lobes. 

Lore.  A  naked  skin  between 
tlie.eyeatid  bill. 

Loxriad.  A?  bind  of  the  Grot  ■ 
'  beak  and  CroMtMU  tribe. 

lA>onad€Bk  Birds  of  the  €frM> 
6eaA;  aBdCr«M6t(2  tribe. 

Lunula,  )  A  small  crescent  like 

Lnnvle.  5  thelncreasingmoon. 

Magnates,  The  great  people; 
the  nobility. 

Mammaliat  s.  pL  Those  ani- 
mals which  iBiickle  their 
yeuAg^  coil$jating  chiefly  of 
Quadrupeds  and  Man, 

Mellphag'id.  A  bird  of  the 
Honey-eater  tribe. 

MeiiphqgidtB.  Birds  of  Hit 
Honey-eater  tribe. 

Mer'opid*  A  bird  of  the  Befi^ 
taier  tribe. 

MeropidtB,  Biwls  of  4he  Bee- 
eater  tribe. 

Mer'ulid.  Abifd^tbeTfcntsi^ 
tnke, 

Mer%lida.  Birds  of  the  IViisib 
tribe. 

Mouganious.  Ck)i»liued  to  one 
sexual  association. 

Muscicap'id.  A  bird  of  the 
Fly-catcher  tribe. 

MnsckapiddB,  Birds  of  the  flgp- 
catcher  tribe. 
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Klita^tor.    A  swimming  bird. 

N-ATATOREs .  Swimming  birds . 

Natatorial.  Having  the  quality 
of  a  natatoT ;  swinmniiig. 

Naive.   .Natural,  simple. 

Nectafriii'jacl.  A  bird  of  the 
Honey-eating  tribe. 

Neeiarntiudie.  Birds  of  the 
Honey-eating  tribe. 

Ockraceous.  Of  the  colonr  of 
ochre,  dall  yellow. 

OKvaceoQs.  Of  an  olive  colonr, 
somevrhat  olive. 

Orbit.  Th6  ring  or  circle  sur- 
rotindiDg  the  eye. 

Palttiate.    >  tt    •       «  L 

Palinated.J^*^'"«^^*'«- 

Peleean'id .  A  bird  of  the  Pe- 
lican tribe. 

PHecanidtB.  Birds  of  the  Pe- 
lican tribe* 

Penduline.  Pendolons,  not 
supported  below. 

Pbaiiaii'id.  A  bird  of  the 
Pheasant  tribe. 

Pkasianida.  Birds  of  the  Pilea- 
sant  tribe. 

Pi'cid.  A  bird  of  the  Wood^ 
pecker  tribe. 

PietdtB.  Birds  of  the  Wood- 
pecker tribe. 

Pinnate.  Famished  with  little 
webs. 

Pil/rid.  Abirdof  theilfana/letii 
tribe.  ^ 

Piprid^.  Birds  of  the  Manakin 
tribe. 

Polygamous.  Not  confined  to 
one  sexual  association. 

Prairie.  An  extensive  plain 
in  the  back  settlements  of 
America,  covered  chiefly 
with  grass. 

Primaries.  The  chief  gutti  fea- 
thers of  the  wing. 

Promer'opid.  A  bird  of  the 
Hoopoe  tribe. 

Promeropidte*  Birds  of  the 
Hoopoe  tribe. 


Psit'tacid.     A  bird  of  the  Pcrr- 

rot  tribe. 
Psittaeida,     Birds  of  the  Paitm 

rot  tribe. 
RaVM.  A  bir<l  of  the/SoJJ  tribe. 
Rallida.  Birdsof  the  Aaiaribe. 
Ramphas'iid.     A  bird  of  the 

Toucan  tribe. 
Ramphastida,      Birds   of    the 

Toucan  tribe. 
Rap' tor.    A  bird  of  the  rapto- 
,  rial  tribe. 
Raptores.    Birds  of  prey,  or 

raptorial  birds. 
Uaptorial.    Having-  the  quality 

of  snatching — rapacious. 
Ra'sor.  'One  of  the  gallinaceous 

or  scratcking  birds. 
Rasores.    Birds  whose  clia- 

racteristic  is  scratching :  gal- 
linaceous birdM. 
Re<^ui^ate.  Curved  backwards. 
Reniforra.    Kidney  shaped. 
Retractile.    Capable  of  being 

drawn  backward  or  inwards. 
Revolnte.     Rolled  or  turned 

back. 
Rufous.  Reddish  yellow,  some* 

what  red. 
Scandent.    Climbing. 
Scaasile^  Formed  for  eHtnbtng. 
Scan'sor.    A  climbing  bird. 
Scansores,    Climbing  birds, 
Scansorial.    Formed  for  citmb- 

Ing. 
Scapular.      Belonging   to  the 

shoulder  blade. 
Scapulars.    Feathers  cohering 

the  back  part  of  the  shoulder. 
Scolopa'cid.      A   bird  of  the 

Snipe  tribe. 
Scohpacida,  Birds  of  the  Snipe 

tribe. 
Scratcher.  A  bird  that  scratches 

the  ground  to  obtain  its  food. 
Secondaries.  The  quill  feathers 

of  the  second  size  in  the  wing. 
Semipalmate.  )  Half  or  parti- 
Semipalmated.  ]  ally  webbed. 
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Soatchcr.    A  bird  of  prey :  a 
raptorial  bird. 

Sqnaniiforin.        Sliaped    like 
scales. 

Stertiam.    The  breast  bone. 

Stri'gid.     A  bird  of  the  Owl 
tribe. 

Strigida.  Birds  oftheOirJ tribe. 

Struthionks.        Ostriches : 
birds  of  the  Ostrich  tribe. 

Strotbion'id.      A  bird  of  the 
Ostrich  tribe. 

Struthionid^.      Birds    of    the 
Ostrich  tribe. 

StrathioBS.    Havinc;  the  quali- 
ties of  the  Ostrich  tribe. 

Stur'nid.    A  bird  of  (he  Starl- 
ing tribe. 

Shimtdtf .    Birds  of  the  Starling 
tribe. 

Sabarched.   Someiwhat  arched. 

Snbcoiiic.-    SoHiewbat  conic. 

Sabcrested.  Somewhat  crested. 

Subcyliodric.     Somewhat  cy- 
lindrical. 

Subincurved.     Somewhat  iu- 
cnrved. 

Subulate.     Awl-.shaped. 

Syl'viad.    A  bird  of  the  H^arbler 
tribe. 

SfflviadoB.   Birds  of  tliefTiirdkr 
tribe. 

Tenu'irost.    A  bivd   haviug  a 
sUnder  bill. 

Tenuirostres,        Birds    having 
lender  bill^. 

Tertials.      The   smallest  quill 
feathers  of  the  wing. 


Tetraon'id.  A  bird  tff  the 
Partridge  and  Groitse  tribe. 

Tetraonid^.  Birds  of  the  Pat' 
tridge  and  Grouse  tiibe. 

Textor,    A  weaver. 

Thoiacic  duct.  That  tube  or 
vessel  which  conveys  the  no* 
triment  from  the  absorbents 
to  the  blood. 

To'did.  A  bird  of  the  Tsdy 
tribe. 

Todid€e.  Birds  of  the  Todf 
tribe. 

Tro'chilid.    A  humming-bird. 

Trochilidee.  Oumming-iirds. 

Truncate.  Appearing  lopped 
or  shortened. 

Vertebns^  The  bones  of  the 
back  and  neck. 

Vinaceous.  Having  the  colour 
of  grape  leavei,  pale  dull 
green. 

Viscera,    The  plural  of  Vissus. 

Viscus.  A  bowel  of  cntrail :  it 
is,  however,  used  bj  aiMto- 
mists  in  a  more  extensive 
signification  than  this:  the 
hwrt  is  called  a  viscus ;  end 
we  frequently  hear  of  the 
thoracic,  as  well  as  ubdawinajt 
viscera. 

Vol'turid.  A  bird  of  the  Vuir 
ture  tribe. 

VuUwidiB.  Birds  of  the  Vul* 
ture  tribe. 

Wax.  The  membtane  covering 
the  liase  of  the  bill ;  the  cece» 
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*«*  llie  Scientific  names  are  distinguished  thus:  the  ordinal 
and  GENERIC  by  capitals;  the  tpec^  by  Italics;  the 
English  names  by  Koman  letters. 


A. 


Aberdevine  253 

AcciPiTREs  S3,  37, 100 

Address  to  the  Bine-Bird,  334 

Cuckoo       137 

Freedom  170 

theHed^e-Sparrow  367 

Mrs.  Kay  1 

tUeMocking-  Blrd,372 


Nightingale, 
Rook 
Spring 
Warblers 
Wood-Robin 
to  a  Wren 

Adjutant 

African  Beef-Eater 

Ahinga 


Alauda 


Arborea 

Arvensis 

Cristata 

Magna 

Minor 

Nemorosa 

Obseura 

Pratensis 

Rubra 

Trivialis 


Albatross 


Alca 


the  Chocolate, 
Sooty 

Wandering, 
Yellow-iiosed,337 


132 
148 
298 
297 
362 
343 
201 
329 
342 
112 
113 
lb.  250 
114 
J 13 
114 

ib. 
114 
113 
114 

ib. 
336 

ib. 
337 
336 


Alca  AUe 

Arctica 

Impennis      v 

Pica 

Tarda 
Alcad 

ALCADiE 

Alcedo 

Alcyon 

Chlorocephala 
Cristata 
Formosa 
Ispida 
Purpurea 
Alp 

Amazons 

American  Hang-nest 
Ampelis 

Camifex 

Carunculata 

Cocckua 

Garrulus 

MUitaris 

Potnpadora 

Vartegata 


Amsel 
Anas 


259, 


Anser  (Ferus) 

(Mansuetus) 
Atrata 
Bemicla 
Boschas 
Ckangula 
Clypeata 

u3 


213 

ib. 

ib. 
212 

ib. 

43 

41 
171 
172' 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
171 
172 
269 
397 
408 
340 
341 
342 
341 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
264 
123 
129 

ib. 
125 
127 
130 
128 

ib» 
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imtizx^ 


Anas   Crecea 

128 

Cygnoides 

126 

Cygnva  (Olvr) 

194 

(FenuJ 

125 

Erythropus 

127 

Fer'ma 

128 

Gambensis 

126 

Grandit 

ib. 

Hyperbarea 

126 

Indica 

ib. 

Leucoptera 

ib. 

Melanotm 

ib. 

Mollissima 

127 

Moschata 

130 

NigricoUis 

125 

Penelope 

128 

Querquedula 

129 

Segetum 

127 

Tadoma 

126 

ValUineria 

131 

Anatid 

43 

Anatidjb 

41 

Anatomy  of  Birds 

47 

AngliDg,  Lord  Byron,  on 

,      6 

Anhinga 

542 

Ani 

347 

the  Greater 

ib. 

Le«8er 

ib. 

Varied 

ib. 

Walking 

ib. 

Anser  Fenu 

129 

Mansueius           ^ 

ii). 

Amserbs 

27 

Amthophagus 

329 

Cmeinnaius,  ib. 

Olivaceua, 

320 

Aptenodytes 

387 

Australia 

389 

Chrysocome, 

388 

Demeraa, 

387 

MageUanica 

,388 

Bald  Buzsard 

] 

105 

Coot 

216 

Eagle 

103 

Baltimore  Bird 

361 

Oriole 

ib. 

A  PTEVODYTEsPatachonica^ 

Apterix  Australia  ib. 

Ardeid  43 

ArdeidjE  41 

Ardba  196 

Ciconia  ib. 

Egretta  201 

Gardeni  199 

Ganetla  20i 

Gigantea  ib. 

Grua  197 

Mqfor  198 

MimUa  199 

Nyeticorax  ib. 

SieOaria  200 

Virgo  197 

Argala  201 

Argill  ib. 

Arrangement  of  Bri  sson,   31 

Latham,  ib. 

LiNNiEUS,  27 

Pennant,  30 

Vigors,  38 

Arse-foot  189, 190 

Aner-Calze  222 

Auk  212 

the  Black-billed,  ib. 

Common  ib 

Great  213 

Little  ib. 

Razor-bill  212 

Austrian  Kite  105 

Pratincole  211 

Ayes  41 

Aquaticce  35 

Terreairea  32 

Avoset  227 

The  American,  ib. 

Scooping,  ib. 

White  ib. 

Awl-Bird  165 


B. 


Banana  Bird 

363 

Bananiste 

367 

Bank-Martin 

159 

Banquet,  the 

276 

Bantam-Cock 

146 

tlTDEX. 
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auld,  Mrs.,  lines  on 

Qainary  Arrangement  ,40 

et  3f4 

the  Abyssinian         392 

Beautiful  325 

S|>otted-bellied,  ib. 

Yellow-cheeked,  ib. 

ican,  the  A  bysstnian,   392 

loder   '  126 

ly-Bird  253 

i-Duck  lb. 

sUTit  '218 

HH-Hen  !^24 

ngton,  Hon.  D.,  on 

Songs  of  Birds  65 

315 

i-Bird  246 

-Crake  186 

Jed-Eagle  104 

enbam  12 

lird  570 

Bater  328 

the  Common         ib. 

Indian  229 

Poe  ib. 

Rufous        s^y 

I- Finch  252 

Eater  329 

the  African        ib. 

Striped        ib. 

)ird  312,  341,  342 

icie  isr 

ck  186 

•biter  247 

of  tendon  74 ' 

of  Paradise  320 

the  Greater,      ib. 

King  of  the,  321 

ro.  200 

the  Little  199 

ur  200 

£-bird  l<i6,  264 

the  Crow  357 

Michaelmas,  259 

's  Song  263 

&'<}ap,   180,219,220,273 

*a  Song  272 

Cock  223 

Eagle  ^  "       103 

Game  223 


Black  Swan  125,344 

Black-necked  Swan  125 

Blackv-Top  248 

Blood'of  Birds  51 
Blow-pipe,  the  Indian       .  294 

Blue- bird  332 
Address  to  the,   334 

's  Song  333 

Jay  154 

Boat-bill  340 

the  Crested  ib. 
Wbite-beilied,  ib. 

Bohemian  Wax-wing  341 

Bone-Taker  201 

Bones  of  Birds  48 

Booby  355 

Boonk  199 

Bottle-nose  2iS 

Bottle-Tom  218 

Bramble  25S 
Brarabling                    193, 253 

Stan  tail  246 

Breaker                       '  324 

Brisson*s  Arrangement,  30 
Briti«h  and  European 

Birds  97 

Brittsh  Museom  94 

Bdcco  324 

Elegans  525 

PhiUppensiSf  ib. 

Saltii          '   .  392 

Tamatia      <  325 

Zeyloniati  ib. 

Bncerid  42 

BUCERIDJI  ib. 

BucEROs  383 

Bieomia  ib. 

Hffdroe&rax,  384 

UnduMa  ib. 

Bulfineh  269 

the  Greatest,  175 

*s  Sonnet  268 

Bum-barrel  218 

Bumpy -Coss  200 

Bunting  191,  192 

the  Ciri  193 

Common  192 

'Cow  33T 

Gfeen-headed,  193 

Mottiftain  ib. 
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IKDKX* 


BUDting,  the  Reed  192 

Rlee  ib. 

Snow  191 

Taway  193 

We»ver  389 

Yeiiow  192 

Bttnting-Laik  ib. 

Hv  p  HAG  A,  Jfrkana  329 

Borrow  Dock  126, 17:3 

Bustard  203 

the  Field  206 

Great  ib. 

Little  ib. 

Tbick'kneed     S^ 


Rnting^Croiv  1^ 

Batcberbird  195 

~    .     Anotlier  sort  of,  ib. 

thi^  Greater,      194 

Least  220 

Leaser  195 

Botter^Banip  200 

FUp  227 

Buzzard,  the  Bald  105 

Moor  106 

Turkey  309 

Byron,  Lord,  on  AnnUo^     6 

tlieNightingale'ttSoQg  ,72 


C. 


Call(eus  Cimrem 

Campanero 

Canary-Bird 

's  Song 
Finch 
Goldfinch 

Cancrobia 


384 
341,  342 
401 
400 
401 

340 


Coiicropftag^^  ib. 

CocliUanOf  ib. 

Canorons  Cacnlid,       137, 303 

Cape-Starling  169 

Caper-Calze  222 

Caper-Cally  ib. 

Caprimiilgid  44 

CaprimvlgidjB  42 

Caprimdlgvs  3  to 

Amerieanus  315 

Asiatiau  318 

CaroliiumU  315 

>Europ<BU8  311 

Grmdia  313 

Indieua  ib. 

JLongipennia  ib. 

Nmke  HaUimduB\b. 

Vtrgtnianua  313 

Vo^enu  314 

Car-Goose  189 

Cariama  359 

Carolina- Pigeon  120 

Carpenter's-Bird  166 

Cassowary,  the  Gaheated,  381 

New  Holland,  ib. 

Southern,^  ib. 


Cassowary,  the  Van   Die- 
men's  Land  382^ 
Castril  107 
Casuarius  Diemenianua  382 
Cat-Bird  371 
Cerbopsis  391 
Ntnue  HoUoHduBy  39t 
the  New  Holland,  ib. 
Certhia  193 
FamiliarU  ib. 
Langirostra  319 
Obacura  330 
Paeifica  ib. 
SannU  193 
Certhiad  43 
Cbrthiada  ib. 
Cliaffinch  252 
the  Pied  i9i 
Cfaanchi'der  370 
Cbannel-BiH  386 
Cbanticleer  147 
Character,  on  the  ForaM- 

tion  of,  25 

Charadriad  43 

CUARADRIADiE  41 

CuARADRiirs  172 

CaUdriM  174 

HMUula  172 

Himatopus  174 

Morinellits  172 

PlmaSu  ib. 

Chatham,  the  first  Lord,  14 

Chatterer  340 


IHfifilC. 
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Chatterer,  the  l^obemiaii 

341  1 

CoLUMBA  IHrntitica 

116 

Caranculated  349 

Uvia 

118 

European 

341 

Migrtttwia 

120 

Mnrasing 

34« 

CEmm 

116 

Pompadour 

341 

Pidwmbua     116, 

,271 

Red 

ib. 

Pasaerimi 

120 

Scarlet 

ib. 

Twriwr 

119 

Variegated 

ib. 

Colnmbid 

43 

Waxen 

ib. 

COLUMBIOAS 

41 

Chepster 

168 

Columbine  Birds 

34 

Chep'Starling 

ib. 

Coly,  the  White-backed 

387 

Cberry'-Finch 

175 

Colymbid 

43 

Sncker 

370 

CoLYMBIDiS 

41 

Chough 

153 

COLYMBUS 

187 

the  Cornish 

156 

Arcticua 

188 

Cbnck.Wiirs- Widow 

315 

AurUui 

139 

Churn*Owl 

311 

CrUtatua 

ib. 

Citrinel 

2S6 

FlucUttiiia 

ib. 

Cinnyrid 

318 

Glacialia 

Jl? 

CiNNYRIDA 

427 

GryUe 

ClhNYRIS 

318 

Immer 

188 

Jffima 

319 

Minor 

ib. 

Ijongirostra 

ib. 

Obacura 

189 

Clakis 

127 

Sejdenirionalis 

ib. 

Cobb 

179 

TrvUe 

i8r 

Cobble 

188 

Conclusion 

417 

Cobler*«  Awl 

227 

Condor                          SOT 

,313 

Cobweb 

370 

Condur 

ib. 

Cock  and  Hen,theComnion,  146 

Conirost 

43 

o^'the  Mountain 

222 

CONIROSTRES 

42 

Rock 

406 

Coot                             216 

,217 

Wood 

222 

the  Bald 

ib. 

the  Indian 

345 

Common 

ib. 

Plieasant 

ib. 

Greater 

218 

CockatoOjtiieBanksian 

398 

Moor 

216 

.   Bkick 

397 

Weasel 

210 

Yellow-crested  ib. 

CORACIAS 

204 

Cook*8 

398 

Garrula 

ib. 

Coddy-moddy 

181 

Cormorant                    slO 

,354 

ColdFincli 

370 

Com-Crake 

186 

Colemonse 

220 

Corn-Drake 

ib. 

CoLBRiDOEy  Mr.,  on  the 

Cornish -Chough 

156 

Nightingale's  Song 

68 

Daw 

ib. 

CoLius,  Leueonotua 

386 

Comwall-Ree 

ib. 

Colk 

127- 

CORRIRA  Ualica 

365 

Colly 

264 

Corvid 

42 

COLUMBA                         54, 115 

CORVIOJB 

ib. 

Bantamentia 

121 

Corvorant 

554 

CaroUneiMia 

120 

CORYUS 

149 

Coronata^ 

121 

Caryocaiaatea 

155 
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IK&SIL 


CoRYUs  CrkMut 

154 

Creeper,  the  Olive              SSO 

Corax 

150 

Tree                 193 

Comix 

15S 

Crek     :                                186 

Corone 

ib. 

Criks                                      397 

FrugUegui 

148, 149 

Crocker                                 180 

Oraeulns 

156 

Crooked-Bili                         397 

Glandmiua 

154 

Crop  of  Birds                          52 

Monedula 

153 

Cross-biH                        174, 175 

Pica 

155 

Titmonse           .   219 

Ck)tiiiga,  the  Scarlet 

341 

Crotophaga                      326 

<3oucal 

391 

Amlmlatoriit    ib. 

the  Gigantic 

ib. 

Ani                ib. 

Pheasant 

ib. 

Major             ib. 

Coiilternal 

^13 

Varia              ib. 

Courser                 ^ 

S90 

Cr-ovv,  the  Bu ting.                153 

Courier,  the  Italian 

965 

Carrion                 ib. 

Cow*Buiiting 

337 

Common       161,  ib. 

Blackbird 

ib. 

Dun                       ib. 

.Cowpen 

ib. 

Gor                        ib. 

Bird 

ib. 

H  ooded                ib. 

Oriole 

ib. 

Indian                  397 

Coy-Pools 

130 

Mire                     180 

Coystrel 

107 

Peace                   344 

Cracid        , 

41 

Red-Legged        156 

Cracid^ 

ib. 

Royston               153 

Cracker 

186 

Scare                    ib. 

.  Crake 

169 

Sea               180, 354 

the  Corn 

186 

Crowned  Vulture                 104 

Bean 

ib. 

Cruelty  1o  Animals,  on. 

Gallinnle 

•ib. 

281,  282,  283 

Water 

169 

Cnokoo                          133,  137 

Craue             196,  197^«01,  355 

the  Corankon            i  ib. 

the  Common  197,198,201 

Heney-Gnide    143 

Dancing 

S02,  lb. 

Ldng^billed-Rain  144 

Gigantic 

201 

Pheasant          391 

Numidtan 

197 

Red-headed      393 

Cranery 

196^ 199 

Sacred              144 

Crank-Bird 

167 

Addresft  t6  the,        137 

Crax 

344 

Cuckoo's  Maiden         208,  209 

A  lector 

345 

Cnculid                                   42 

Galeata 

i        ib. 

the  Canorons    137, 303 

Globicera 

lb. 

CuCULlDiS                                  42 

Pauxi 

ib. 

CUCULCS                                           137 

Voei/erana 

ib. 

CMtnms                 ib. 

Creeper 

193 

Flavus                   144 

the  Common 

ib. 

Honoratus              ib. 

Great  Hooked^         1 

Indicator               J4S 

billed 

330 

OHenialit              144 

Long-billed 

319 

Pkamanus             391 

Moddng 

193 

Veiuta                   144 

IKD£3C. 
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Cuddy 
Salver 

the  Cashew 
Crested 
Crying 
Oaleated 
Globose 

Curasso 

Carassow 

the  Piping 

Carcarna 

Curlew,  the  Common 
Half 
Jack 
Knot 
Pigmy 
Red 
Scarlet 
Stone 


«16 
li9 
344 
345 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
344 

ib. 

339 

198 

161,163 

ib. 

ib. 

ib. 
164 
3S6 

ib. 
163,  207 


Cnrrakeel 

198 

CCRSORIUS 

390 

Ariaticus 

ib. 

EnropeBua 

ib. 

Carocoi 

364 

the  Fmciated 

365 

Indian 

ib. 

Red-bellied 

ib. 

Yellow-bellied 

ib. 

Cnrwillet 

174 

Cashat 

Jf71 

Cnthbert'Dack 

If? 

Cutter 

324 

Catty 

Ui 

Wran 

ib. 

Wren 

ib. 

Cygnet 

1$4 

Cygnus  Ferus 

1*^5 

Olor 

1«4 

D. 


Dabchick  189 

Daker-Hen  186 

Darter  342 

the  Black-bellied      ib. 

Surinam  343, 391 

White-bellied     342 

Daw  153 

X)ecoy-Pool8  131 

Demoiselle<Heron  197, 202 

Dentirost  43 

Dentirostres  42 

Dermodt^  a  note  on  4 

Didapper  189 

DiDUs  382 

Ineptus  383 

NuT^arenus  ib. 

Solitaritts  ib. 

DlOMBDJEA  336 

Chlororhyncos      SS7 

,  Exulans  336 

Fuligino8U8  337 

Spadicea  336 

Dipper  189 

Dirsh  257 

the  Whinnle  260 

Dish-Washer  247 


Divedopper             ,  189 

Diver  187 

the  Black- throated  i88 

Dun  210 

Greater-Speckled  187 

Imber  ib. 

Lesser-Toothed  210 

Lough  ib. 

Northern  188 

Red-throated  189 

Dobchick  ib. 

the  Black  and  White,  ib. 

Eared  ib. 

Dodo              .  .  382 

the  Hooded  383 

Naz^rene  .  ib. 

Solitary  ib. 

Domesticated  Birds  89 

Dorr-Hawk  311 

Dotterel  173 

the  Sea  184 

Doucker,  the  Great  188 

Northern  188 

Small  189 

Dove  119 

the  Greenland,  187,  207 
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Dove,  the  Monntain 

120 

Dock,  the  Edder 

127 

Ring            118, 

271 

Eider 

ib. 

't  Lament 

270 

Muscovy 

130 

Rock 

120 

St  George's 

126 

Stock 

116 

Tame 

130 

Turtle 

119 

Wild 

ib. 

of  the  Uni- 

Docker,   the    Greater, 

ted  States  130 

Crested,  and  Horned 

189 

Wild 

118 

Duck-Hawk 

110 

Dronte 

383 

DuLwich 

11 

Duck 

]2S 

Dolwiliy 

173 

the  Barrm 

126 

Dun-bird 

128 

Btirrow 

ib. 

Dun- Crow 

153 

Can  vas8- Back 

131 

Dung-Hunter 

180 

Catlibert 

127 

Dnnnock 

266 

£. 


Eagle 

100,123 

Emberiza  Chlorocephala 

195 

the  Bald 

103 

CirluB 

ib. 

Bearded 

104 

CUrinella 

19S 

Black 

103 

Hortuluna 

191 

Crested 

104 

MiUaria 

192 

Fishing     , 

105 

Montana 

193 

French 

104 

Muslelina 

ib. 

Golden 

101 

Nt«a/» 

191 

Oronookoo 

J04 

Oryzivora 

192 

Ring-tailed 

103 

PecarU 

SS7 

Sea 

102 

Sduenickus 

192 

East  India  House  Museum    94 

Textrix 

389 

Ebb 

192 

Emen 

381 

Edder>Duck 

127 

American 

380 

Education, notice  concern- 

of New  South  Wales  381 

ing 

17 

Emmet-Hunter 

208 

Eggs  of  Birds 

61 

English  Lady 

364 

Egret,  the  Great 

201 

Erodia 

392 

Little 

ib. 

AmpkiUnHa 

ib. 

Elder-Duck 

127,179 

Pondieeriana 

393 

Down 

128,  171 

Erody,  the  Abyssinian 

392 

Goose 

127 

Pondichcrry 

393 

Elk 

125 

Esculent  Swallow         158,388 

Ember  Goose 

188 

Exeter  Change,  Birds  at. 

95 

Emberiza 

191 

tllDfiX. 
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F. 


Falco 

AntUUmm  / 

Austriaau 

Bwrhaima 

BuUo 

Cteruleseeiu 

Chrysaiitos 

Communis 

Cyaneaa 

Fulvua 

GalUcus 

Gyr/alco 

Halueeios 

Hwrpyia 

Ldtmariua 

Lencocephalva 

MilvM 

NUua 

(Eiolon 

OrientalU 

OmfruguB 

PalumbariuM 

Peregrinua 

Pumiliua 

Pygargw 

Serpentama 

Subbuteo 

TinnrnnevJus 

Vettpertinua 

FalcoD,  the  Aged 

Common 

Gentle 

lugiian 

Kestril 

Peregrine 

Tiny 

Yearly 

Falconid 

Falconid^ 

Fallow  Smicli 
Vitich 

Featliern  of  Birds 

Feldefare 

Fieldefare 


10() 

Fieldfare 

258 

106 

the  Pigpou 

ib. 

J07 

Fig-Eater 

248 

105 

Finch 

252 

104 

the  Beech 

ib. 

106 

Canary 

401 

109 

Cold 

370 

101 

Cherry 

175 

109 

Fallow 

2i7 

104 

Gold 

252 

105 

Great      Pied 

104 

MouDtaiii 

193 

109 

Green 

175 

106 

Haw             175 

^176 

104 

Lesser  Mountain 

,193 

109 

Mountain 

253 

103 

Pied 

252 

105 

Pied  Mountain 

191 

108 

Storm 

214 

109 

Thistle 

252 

107 

Fin- Foot 

390 

lOS 

the  African 

391 

lOB 

American 

ib. 

110 

Fire-Bird 

361 

109 

Fish-Hawk 

105 

104 

Fishing-Hawk 

ib. 

ib. 

Fissirost                         4a 

,  159 

109 

F188IROSTRBS 

42 

107 

Flamingo 

322 

109 

the  Chilefte 

323 

109 

Red 

322 

ib. 

Flicker 

167 

ib. 

Finder 

188 

ib. 

FWCatcher 

370 

107 

the  Cat 

•371 

110 

Fan-tailed 

ib. 

109 

Pied 

370 

ib. 

Purple- 

43 

throated  371 

41 

Spotted 

370 

247 

Food  ofBtrdtfOnthe,  53,55,276 

ib. 

Foreign  Birds 

201 

46 

Forest.Hill 

9 

258 

Freuch  Eagle 

104 

ib. 

Pie 

194 
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Frigate-Bifd 

355 

Fringilla  Spinus 

353 

Pelican 

ib. 

Xanthorea 

ib. 

the  Great 

ib. 

Fringillid 

4S 

Fringilla 

253 

Fringillid^ 

ib. 

Canaria 

401 

FULICA 

216 

Cannabina 

25S 

Aterrima 

218 

CardueHs 

259 

Atra 

2ir 

Calebs 

ib. 

Chloroput 

216 

Domeatica 

f80 

Porphifrio 

218 

Linaria 

«53 

Purpurea 

ib. 

Linota 

262 

Fulmar 

215 

JMontifringilUi 

253 

Furze-Chat 

248 

Montium 

ib. 

G. 


GALBI7Z.A 

386 

Goat-Sucker        i56,  310,  311 

Galeny 

230 

the  Bombay     313 

Gallina 

ib. 

Crested       ib. 

GALLlNiE 

34 

European  311 

Gallinaceous  Bircb 

ib. 

Grand        313 

GaUinula 

36 

Leona        S13v 

Gallinule                 216 

,217 

Nocturnal  311 

the  CominoD 

216 

Short-winged  31S 

Crake 

186 

Virginian     ib. 

Crowing 

218 

Whip-poor- 

Purple 

ib. 

Will  313, 314 

Spotted 

187 

GoDERiCH,  Lord  Viscount, 

Oambet 

183 

a  Note                               13 

Game,  what. 

207 

Godwit,  the  Cambridge      162 

Black 

223 

Cinereous          ib. 

Moor 

207 

Comn^on           ib. 

Red 

224 

Grey                 ib. 

White 

222 

Lesser               ib. 

Oannet                         927,356 

Golden-Eagle                      lOi 

Garganey 

129 

Eye                           128 

Gaunt 

189 

Robin                       361 

Ge^se,  on  the  Plucking  of, 

,287 

Thrush                      362 

Gid 

162 

Wren                        245 

Gillihowter 

235 

Goldfinch                      174,252 

Gl  AREOLA 

211 

's  Song                   251 

Justriaca 

ib. 

Gookoo                                 137 

Navia 

ib. 

Goose,  the  Barrel  Headed  126 

$eiugMl€nn0 

ib. 

Bean                  ib. 

Glead 

105 

Bemacle           127 

Glee 

275 

Black-Headed  126 

Glossary 

437 

Brand                127 

Goat-Owl 

311 

Brent                 ib. 

IKDEX. 
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Goose,  the  Bustard 

126 

Green  HiiinmiBg«Bird 

350 

Canada 

127 

Linnet 

175 

Chinese 

126 

Leggeil-Horsemao 

,163 

Clatter 

127 

Sparrow 

349 

Ember 

188 

Greenshank 

ib. 

Eidej 

127 

Greenland'DoTe          187 

,  213 

Fen 

129 

Gregariousuess  of  Birds,  on 

Great,  of  Siberia  126 

the. 

85 

Grey-Lag 

129 

Grey- Pate 

252 

Imber 

188 

Skit 

186 

Muficovy 

126 

Grigi 

347 

Rat 

127 

Grosbeak                     174 

,175 

Road 

ib. 

the  Abyssinian 

177 

Sly 

126 

Brimstone 

176 

Small  Grey 

127 

Cardidal 

ib. 

Snow 

126 

Green 

175 

Seland 

356 

Haw 

ib. 

Spar>winged 

126 

Pebsile 

177 

Swan 

ib. 

Philip  pine 

176 

Tame 

129 

Pine 

175 

Wild              «1S,  ib. 

Sociatile 

177 

Goosander 

209 

Three-toed 

364 

the  Imperial 
Red-Brea 

210 

Ground-Pigeon 

120 

Bted  ib. 

Hnck-muck 

246 

Gor-Cock 

224 

>             Parakeet 

350 

Gor-Crow 

153 

Grooae                        221, 

222 

Goshawk 

108 

tbefilaGk 

223 

Gracula 

357 

Great 

222 

BarUa 

ib. 

Pinnated 

224 

CristeUtOa 

358 

Red 

ib. 

Quiscdia 

357 

Wood 

SJ2^ 

Religitma 

ib. 

Gruid 

43 

Siurvina 

ib. 

GRUIOiE 

41 

Grakle 

ib. 

Guan 

339 

the  Boat-*tBiled 

ib. 

the  Crested 

ib. 

Created 

358 

Guillemot 

187 

.    Minor 

357 

the  Black 

ib. 

Purple 

ib. 

Foolish 

ib. 

Gt«1  later 

43,99 

Lesster 

188 

GaALLATORES 

41 

Wmter 

ib. 

Orally 

28,35 

Guiuea-Fowl                  58, 

230 

GRALUE  PiNNATIPKDES        36 

Hen 

ib. 

Greatest  Bulfinch 

175 

GiriraoGaainmxA)i 

368 

Grebe 

187 

Gull 

178 

the  Crested 

189 

the  Arctic 

180 

Dnsky 

ib. 

Black-Cap 

ib. 

Eared 

ib. 

Headed 

ib. 

LitHe    '■ 

ib. 

Toed 

181 

Tippet 

ib. 

Brown 

ib. 

Green-Finch 

175 

Headed 

180 
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tKD£l^« 


GKiU,  the  Cloven-Footed    344 

Commott  178 

.  OreatBleck^bodked  179 

and  White  ib. 

Herring  ib. 

LanghioK  180 

ofMontagn  181 

Less  Black-blacked  180 


Onll,  the  Pe#it  180 

Sea  178 

Skua  181 

Wagel  ib. 

White- Web*footed,  178 
Winter  18l 

Teaser  180,  Si$ 

Oyr-tfalcoDy  the  Brown       109 


H. 


Hagister  155 
HMMkTWfV^  otirulgeua      211 

Halcyon  171 

Halcyonid  42 

Halcyonida  ib. 

Half-Curlew  163 

Hanging-Bird  361 

Hangnest  ib. 
the  American      408 

Hamier'«  Cottage  i 

Hawfinch  175, 176 

Haw-Orosbeak  175 

Hawk  107 

the  Dock  no 

Fish  105 

Fishing  ib. 

Hover  107,140 

Oriental  107 

Spar  108 

Spairow  ib. 

Hawks  27 

Hay- Bird  246 

Hayes  14 

Hayes.Comnion  15 

Heath-Cock  223 

Fowl  ib. 

Hen  224 

Ponit  223 

Hccco  195 

Hedge-Sparrow  266 

's  Complaint  265 

Lines  to  a,    267 

Warbler  266 

Hen  and  Cock,  theCommon  146 

Heii-Harrior  104 

Hern  ML98 

Heru8ew  ib. 

Heinshaw  ib. 

HeroD  ib.  ^00 


Heron,  the  Common  198 

Crested  ib. 
Demoiselle    197,  tOt 

Oardenian  199 
Great  White  201 
Leaser  Ash'Co* 

loared  200 

Night  199 

Spotted  ib. 

Heronry  ib. 

Heronshaw  i98 

Herring-Gull  179 

Hew-Hole  165 

Hick-Mall  219 

Hick- Wall  167 

High-Hoe  165 

Hill  of  Freedom  425 

Hirondinid  44, 388 

HlRUNDIMIDiB  42 

HfRDNDO  157 

Apu8  158 

Cay^niiensis  ib^ 

EscuUtUa  ib.  388 

PeUugiea  159 

Purpurea  158 

Riparia  159 

Rnfa  158 

Rustica  157 

Vrbica  158 

Hobby  109 

Hocco  345 

Hoiiie-Screeeli  258 

Holm-Thrush  ib. 

Honey-Eater  329 

the  Great-Hook- 

ed-bUled      330 
Hooked^billed   ib. 

Olive  320 

Poe  329 
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Honey-Eating  Birds  42 

Hooded-Crow  153 
Hoop                              <i02, 269 

Hoop',»r  125 

Hoopoe  202 

the  Common  ib. 

Crested  20S  j 

Hoopoe- Hen  406  ' 

Horn-Bill  383  I 

the  Indian  884  | 

Jealous  ib.  | 

Philippine  383 

Undulate  384 

Horse-Finch  252 


Hor!»e  of  the  Woods  222 

House-Sparrow  280 

's  Speech    279 

Hover-Hawk  107 , 1 40 

Howlet  235 

Huek-Muck  218 

Huniming^Bird  316 

the  Gre^n     349 

Least       318 

Red-throated  317 

Ruby-necked  318 

tSuperciHous      ib. 

Hnrgili  201 


I. 


Ibis 

the  Egyptian 
Glossy 
^Scarlet 
White-headed 
Wood 
Imber-Diver 
Goose 


325 

ib. 
327 
326 

ib. 

ib. 
188 

ib. 


Ifflmer  188 

lucnbation  of  Birds  59 

Indian-Crow  397 

Ingrian-Falcon  109 

Insessor  43, 99 

iNSEfSSORES  41,  42 

Instinct,  on,  289,  290,  291, 292 

Introduction  i 


J- 


Jabirn  369 

the  American  ib. 

Indian  ib. 

New  Holland  370 

Jacamar  386 

Jacana  368 

the  Chesnut  ib. 

Chilese  ib. 


Jacana,  the  Faithful,  369 

Jack-Daw  153 

Jack-Nicker  252 

Jacn  339 

Jay  164 

the  Blue  ib. 

Jodcock  162 


K. 


Kaketik 

Kamichi 

Kate 

Kastril 

Kestril 

Kiddaw 

Kidneys  of  Birds 

Killigrew 

King-Fisher 

the  Belted 


226 
359 
253 
107 

ib. 
187 

56 
156 
171 

172 


King-Fisher,  the  Common   17 1 

Crested      172 
Green-Headed  ib. 


Purple 

ib. 

Splendid 

ib. 

Kite 

108 

the  Austrian, 

ib. 

Kittiwake 

180 

Ko»o 

329 

Kurki 

198 
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L. 


Lady's  Hen 

Ut 

Ladtwell 

1,7 

Laod-Birds 

3« 

Land -Hen 

18 

Laniad 

49 

Lam  AD  A 

ib. 

Lamius 

194 

CoUurio 

195 

Excubitor 

194 

RutUua 

195 

Tyranntu 

196 

Land-Rail 

186 

Lanner 

109 

Lapwing 

177, 183 

Large-Tbroat 

201 

Larid 

43,343 

LARIDiE 

41 

Lark 

11«, 250 

the  Bunting 

192 

Crested 

114 

Common  Field,!  I2^€d,0i 
Dasky  114 

Field  ib. 

Lesser  Crested         ib. 
Field  ib. 

Meadow  113, 114 

Mounting         112,250 
Old  Field  113 

Pennsylvania  114 

Pipit*  M2 

Red  114 

Hock  if). 

Sea  ib.  173, 192 

Short-heeled  Field,  114 


Larus 


Sky 

Tit 

Willow 

Wood 

'sSong 

Argentatus 

AtrieUla 

Canu8 

Catarraetes 

Crepidaiut 

Fu»CU8 


112,250 
113 
948 

113,114 
249 
178 
180 
l&l 
178 
181 
ib. 
179 


Larus  Marinut  179 
Nievius  181 
ParasUieui  180 
Ridibundua  ib. 
Rissa  ib. 
Laiham*s  Arrangement  3i 
Laverock  250 
Lavy  187 
Leb  8 
Lewis  HAM  1,8 
LiNNEAN  Arrangement  27 
Society  97 
Linnet,  the  Brown  262 
Common  ib. 
Greater  Red- 
headed 253 
Green  175 
Grey  26« 
Lesser  Red- 
headed 253 
Mountain  ib. 
's  Song  26t 
Liver  of  Birds  55 
Locust -Bird  260 
Long-Legs  174 
Neck  199 
Tongue  208 
LongrtaiUMag  2lt 
Pie  219 
Long-tailed  Capon  218 
Titiwouse  ib. 
Loon                               187, 188 
the  Ash -coloured,  '  189 
Greater  ib. 
Grey  ib. 
Speckled  ib. 
Lory,  the  Ceram  397 
Scarlet  ib. 
Yellow-breasted   ib. 
Lonisine  Starling  169 
LoxiA  174 
Abyssinica  177 
Cardinalis  176 
CMoris  175 
Coccothrau8U8  ib. 
Cnrvirosira  ib. 
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L9XIA  Enueleator  175 

Pensilia  177 
Pyrrhula           177,269 

Pkilippinu  176 

Soda  177 

Sulphurata  176 

Trtdactylu  364 


Loxiad 

42 

LOXIAUA 

ib. 

Lnnda  Boiiger 

21S 

Liings  of  Birds 

50 

Loscinian  Sylvia 

132,  303 

Sylviad 

272 

Lyre 

215 

M. 


Macaw,  the  Red  and  Bine  397 
Madge  155 

How  let  235 

Mag  155 

Magpie  ib. 

the  Mountain  194 

Male  and  Female,  differ- 
ence between,  58, 64 
Malkoha,  the  Red-headed  393 
Mallard  130 
Man-of-War  Bird,  336, 355 
Manakin  404 
theBlack-cappcd  406 


Crested 

ib. 

Little 

ib. 

Rock 

ib. 

Tuneful 

405 

'8  Song        ^ 

404 

Manks-Pnffin 

215 

Mansfenny 

107 

Maraii 

339" 

Marrot              • 

213 

Marsh-Hen 

216 

Martin,  the  Bank 

159 

Black 

158 

Ground 

159 

House 

158 

Sand 

159 

Martin-Fisher 

171 

Martinet 

158 

Martlet 

ib. 

Mattages 

3  94 

Mavis 

257 

Maw,  the  Sea 

17a 

Meleagris 

228 

GalHpaoo 

ib. 

Satyra 

229 

Meliphagid 

42 

MelipihagiddB  42 

Metiura  385 

iVotMB  HoIlanduE    ib. 

the  New  Holland     ib. 

Merganser  209 

the  Minnte  210 

Red-breasted  ib. 

Mergus                     •  209 

AWellua  210 

Castor  ib. 

Imperidlia  ib. 

Merganser  209 

Minutus  210 

Serrator  ib. 

Merle  264 

Merlin  109 

Meropid  42 

MEROPIDiE  ib. 

Merops  3<i!8 

Apiaster  ib. 

Rufus  ib. 

Viridis  329 
Merulid                           42, 272 

Merulidje  42 

Mew,  the  Sea,  178 

Winter  101 

Migration  of  Birds  82 
Migratory  Summer  Birds      84 

Winter  Birds  ib. 

Mimic  Thrush  373 

Mire-Dram  200 

Mire-Crow  180 

Missel  258, 

Missel-Bird  ib. 

Thrush  ib. 

Misseltoe-Thrush  ib. 

Mocking- Bird  373 

to  the,  372 
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INDEX. 


MorkiDg-bird*8  Song 

405 

'h  Night  Song  418 

theEogUsh 

2rs 

,375 

French 

375 

Mock-Nightingale 

373 

M0MOTD8 

367 

BraHlienfU 

368 

Moor  fiazKard 

106 

Cock 

224 

Coot 

216 

Hen 

ib. 

Titling 

248 

More.  Hen 

216 

Morrot 

188 

MoTAClfXA                      241 

,365 

4fruxma 

366 

Alba 

247 

Arundinaeea 

246 

AtrieapiUa 

273 

JEstina 

366 

Bananivora 

sai 

Boarula 

247 

Calendula 

367 

CaroHnenm 

ib. 

Cun-uca 

366 

Cyanea 

ib. 

Darlfwdiensis  348 

Fiona 

ib. 

HippolaU 

246 

llortenris 

ib. 

Luscinid 

13« 

Modularis 

266 

iVierta 

'J48 

CEnanthe 

247 

Palmarym 

see 

Penailis 

ser 

Phcenicurus 

246 

Regulus 

254 

Rubecula 

241 

Ruhetra 

248 

Rubicola 

ib. 

J 
Natator                           43, 99 

NATATOIfBS 

41 

Ncctariniad 

42 

Nectariniada 

ib. 

Nest  of  the  Blackbird 

19 

MoTAClLtA  StXi^ria  €48 

Spinicauda  366 

Sutoria  323 

SffMu  248 

SyltMla  248 

Sylvuota  246 

TreekilMS  ib< 

Troglodytes  Ut 

Mother  Cary*8  Chicken  214 

Goose  ib. 

Motmot  367 

the  Brazilian  368 

Moulting  of  Birds  46 

Mountain  Dove  120 

Finch  253 

Cock  224 

Linnet  255 

Mag})ie  194 

Monntinff.Lark  250 

Mouse-Hawk  256 

Birds  286 

Mullet  213 

Murarufiin  219 

Murdering-Bird  194 

Murre  187,212 

MUSCICAPA  370 

A'edon  371 

AtrieapiUa  370 

Carolinensis  371 

FlabeUifera  ib. 

Grisola  370 

KubieoUis  371 

Musicapid  42 

MusciCAPiv^  ib. 

Muscovy -Duck  130 

Musket  107 

MusoPHAGA  Violacea  390 

Musquet  ib. 

Mtcteria  369 

AmertcoMa  ib. 

Aaiatica  ib. 

KovteHollandus  370 


N. 


Nest  of  the  Chaffinch  19 

E8CU  Lent-Swal- 
low 23 
Goldfinch  19 
Hottte-Sparrow  20 


• 
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Kest  of  the  HummSni^Bird 

,ei 

Night  Heron 

199 

Long-tailed- 

Jar                     194, 

311 

Titmoufee 

18 

Raven 

199 

Magpie 

ib. 

Nightingale                  128, 132 

Martin 

21 

Address  to  the 

,  lb. 

Oriole 

23 

'•  Note%  on  the 

1,  68 

Philippine-Grofl 

i- 

's  Song 

274 

beak 

ib. 

the  Mock 

273 

^             Rnfons    Bee- 

Spanish 

408 

Eater 

ib. 

Noddy 

344 

Swallow 

21 

Nomenclature  of  Ornitho- 

Tailor-Bird 

22 

logy 

43 

Thrnah 

18 

Nope 

269 

Wood-Pigeon 

21 

Numeniu8 

164 

Pecker 

ib. 

NuMiuA  Meleagria 

230 

Wren           18, 

243 

Nnn 

219 

Nettle-Creeper           248, 

273 

the  White 

210 

Monger 

273 

Nutcracker 

155 

Nidification  of  Birds 

79 

Nuthatch 

205 

Night  Hawk               311, 

313 
C 

211 

Nntjobber 
1 

ib. 

Olive 

r. 

Oriolus  Texittr 

389 

Oriental  Hawk 

lor 

ORNIT0OLOGIA,  Part  I. 

97 

Oriole                         219, 

361 

Part  II. 

299 

the  Baltimore 

361 

Ortolan 

191 

Banana 

363 

the  English 

247 

Black  and  Yellow ,  ib. 

Osprey                 102, 105 

,312 

Bonana 

ib. 

Ostrich 

377 

Cowpen 

337 

the  Black 

ib. 

Golden 

362 

African 

ib. 

Hang-nest      361. 

,408 

American 

380 

Icteric 

362 

Otis 

205 

Red-winged 

ib. 

CEdicnemus 

207 

Weaver 

389 

Tarda 

206 

Weever 

ib. 

Tetrax 

ib. 

's  Song 

407 

Onrab,  what 

294 

Oriolus 

361 

Ouzel 

259 

Banana 

363 

the  Brook 

186 

Baltimore 

361 

Carnation 

259 

Bonana 

363 

Mountain 

ib. 

Gallmla 

S62 

Ring 

ib. 

Icterus 

ib. 

Rock 

ib. 

NuHptmdulutt  361 

,408 

Rose-coloured 

ib. 

Niger 

363 

Tor 

ib. 

Pecoris 

337 

Water' 

169 

Persiau 

363 

Owl 

232 

Phitmeeua 

362 

the  Aloco 
X 

234 

46^ 

.lNa>EX. 

Qwl,  the  Black 

«S4 

Oirl,  the  Littie                    2^7 

1  Burrowing 

«37 

~    U6rned  .               ib. 

Church 

235 

L«af reared    .       234 

r  CommoD  Barn 

ib. 

Nyctea                  237 

Brown 

ie34 

Screech          234, 235 

C(M|iiinibo 

237 

Short-eared           236 

EagJe 

233 

.    Tawny                   234 

Great 

ib. 

White                    ^5 

Horned 

ib. 

Wood                     >J34 

Eared 

ib. 

W(K»dcoek             236 

Hawk 

236 

Ox-Bird                               185 

Hissing 

235 

Ox- 

Eye                          ib.  219 

♦           Hern 

234 

Oyster-Catcher^  tbe  Pied    2li 

Ivy 

ib. 

/ 

P. 


pairing  of  Birds 

59 

partridge,  the  Perching  . 

22« 

PALAMEDEA 

358 

Red 

ib. 

Chqju 

359 

Legged 

ib. 

Comuta 

358 

White 

ib. 

Cristata 

359 

Par  us 

218 

Palmipedes 

S6 

Amator  lui 

220 

Para  Distil 

320 

Ater 

ib. 

Apoda 

ib. 

Biarmicus 

ib. 

Regia 

321 

Caudatus 

2  Id 

Parakeet,  the  CaroUne 

398 

deruleus 

219 

Ground 

350 

Cristatus 

220 

Paroquet,  the  Golden 

398 

Major 

219 

Paroquets 

397 

Palustris 

220 

Farra 

368 

Peiidulinus 

ib. 

Chavaria 

369 

Passenger  Pigeon 

120 

ChiUnsu 

368 

Passekes                         29,33 

Jacana 

ib. 

Passerine  Birds     •. 

ib. 

Parrot 

394 

Pavo 

231 

the  Aiexaddrine 

397 

Bicalcftratus 

232 

Caroline 

398 

CrUtatus 

231 

Common 

ib. 

Muiicus 

232 

Hoary 

397 

Thibeiufm 

ib. 

Iliiitois 

398 

Peacock 

231 

Paradise 

ib. 

the  Crested 

ib. 

Yellow-headed 

1    ib. 

irU 

232 

Partridge 

221 

Japan 

ib. 

the  Barbary 

2<jj2 

Thibet 

232 

Common 

22 1 

Pease-Crow 

344 

French 

222 

Peewit 

183 

Great 

226 

Pelecanus 

353 

Greek 

2isj 

,  Aquilu9 

355 

Oiiernspy  ' 

ib. 

BaitsaKm 

356 

INDEX. 
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PSLECAMUS  Carbo  354 

Graculua  335 

Onocratuliu  353 

Sula  355 

Pelecanid  43 

PELECANIDiE  41 

Pelican  348,353 

the  Frigate  355 

Wkite  353 

Pbnelo^e  SSJ 

CrUtata  ib. 

Cumanensis  ib. 

MarU  ib. 

Pipile  ib. 

Penge-Wood  12 

Penguin     (see    Pinguin) 

213,  387 

Pennant's  Arrangement  30 

Percliers  49 

Persic  363 

Petrel  214 

the  Broad-billed  215 

Fulmar  ib. 

Giant  214 

Little  ib 

Shear-Water  215 

Stormy  214 

Petty-cbaps,  the  Greater,  246 

Lesser  ib. 

Pewit  185 

Phalarope  184 

the  Grey  ib. 

Red  ib. 

Phahiropus  36,  ib. 

Pbaroab's  Chicken  310 

Pliasianid  43 

Phasianid^  41 

Ph  AS  IAN  us  i44y  391 

Argus  147 

CoUhieuB  144 

Cristatus  147 

GaUu9  146 

Mexicanui  147 

Superbus  ib. 

Phaeton  348 

Mthereus  349 

MeUmorynehoa  i  b . 

Phttnicitnii  ib. 

Plieasaot  144 

IheArgns  147 


Pheasant,  Cock  345 

the  Common  144 

Courier  147 

Crested    .    ib. 

Golden  ib. 

Mountain  385 

of  Guiana  345 

Philomel  13S 

Philomela  ib. 

Ph(Enicophaus  Pyrrhoce- 

phalus  393 

Ph(Enicopteru8  322 

ChilensU  323 

Ruber  322 

Phytotoma  Kara  364 

Picarini  227 

PiCiE  27, 33 

Picid  43 

PiCIDJB  42 

Picus  164 

Auratu8  167 

Erytfirocepkalus  1 66 

MvfjtiT  167 

Martius  165 

Minor  167 

Principalis  166 

Pubescens  167 

ViUonta  ib. 

Viridis  165 

Pie  155 

the  French  ,194 

Pienet  211 

Pies  27,33 

Piet  169 

Pigeon  34, 115 

the  Carolina  120 

Carrier  116 

Common  ib. 

Domestic  ib. 

Fan-tail  ib. 

Great  Crowned 

Indian  121 

Ground  120 

Horseman  116 

Passenger  120 

Ring  .  271 

Rock  118 

Rough-footed  116 

•Stock  ib. 

Tumbler  ib. 
X2 
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PiKeoDythe  White-Rumped  118 

Wood  115,118,271 

Pigeon-Fieldfare  258 

Pine-Orosbeak  175 

Pinguin  387 

the  Apterous  389 

Cape  387 

Crested  388 

Hopping  ib. 

Magellanic  ib. 

Patagoniau  389 

Pink  252 

Pi  NN  ATI  PEDES  36 

Pintado  230 

PTp,  the  48 

Pipet-Lark  114 

Pippet  ib. 

PiPRA  404 

Mameua  406 

Minuta  ib. 

Musica  405 

Rvptcola  406 

Piprid  42 

PiPRIDiB  ib. 

Pirennet  126 

Pitt,  Mr.  16 

Plant-Cutter  364 

the  Abyssinian  ib. 

Chili  ib. 

Plantain-Eater,  the  Violet  390 

Platalea  374 

Ajfia  348 

Leueoroduk  ib. 

Pygmaa  ib. 

Plotus  342 

Anhinga  ib. 

Melanogaster  ib. 

Surinametuia  343 

Plough  Boy's  Song  3 

Plover  172 

the  Bastard  183 

Coromandel  390 

Cream-coloured  ib. 

Golden  173 

'              Greater  163 

Green         173,  183 

Grey  173 

Long-Legged  174 

Norfolk  207 

Ringed  173 


Plover,  the  Stone  162 

WhisUing  173 

Pochard  128 

PODICBPS  36 

Poe-Bird  329 

Bee-Eater  ib. 

Honey -Eater  ib. 

Bird's  Song  351 

PoGONius  SaltU  392 

Poker  12t 

POLOPHILUS  391 

Gigas  ib. 

Phananus  392 

Pope  on  Instinct  290 

Pope  215 

Popinjays  395 

Poppinjay  165 

Powese  345 

Prairie-Hen  224 

Pratincole  211 

the  Austrian  ib. 
Senegal  ib. 
Spotted  ib. 
Prior  on  Reason  and  In- 
stinct 292 
Prist  Andnn  319 

PROCELLARIA  214 

GtgatUea        ib. 

GlacialU  215 

Pelagica  214 

Pujfiims  215 

Vrwairix  ib. 

ViUtOa  ib. 

Promeropid  48 

Promeropidjb  ib. 

Promerops,  the  Grand  203 

Mexican       ib. 

New  Guinea,^ 

Brown  ib. 

Prwentrienhu  of  Birds  54 

Psittacid  42 

PnttacidtB  ib. 

PSITTACUS  394 

JEHimta  398 

Alexandn  397 
AierrimMM  ib. 

Awreiu  398 

BmUsm  399 

Carolmentis  ib. 

CookU  ib. 


INDEX. 
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PsiTTACDs  Cri9iatU8  397 

Ei'ytkacus  ib. 

Ganrulua  ib. 

Guirteenais  ib. 

Macao  ib. 

Ochr9cephalu$  398 


Paradisi 

PSOPHIA  * 

Crepitan$ 
Unduluia 
Ptarmigan 


ib. 
360 

ib. 

ib. 
2^2 


Pteropus  390 

Afrieamu  391 
SkninamensU        ib: 

Puddmg-Poke  S19 

Puffin  215 

Pnit  180 

Pulse  of  Birds  51 

Pur  174,185 

Purre  185 

Puttock  106 


Q. 


Qua- Bird 
Quail 

the  Virginian 
Quebrada,  what 


200 
225 
226 
314 


Qneeze 

271 

Querkey 

198 

Quest 

271 

Quinary  Arrangement 

41 

R. 


Rafter 
Rail 

the  Land    ' 
Water 
Rain-Bird 
Cackoo 
Fowl 
Rallid 

RALLIDiB 

Rallus 

Aquatieus 
Crex 
Porzanm 
Ramphestid 
Ramphastii)^ 
Ramphastos 

Tucanua 
Viridia 
Raptor 
Raptores 
Rasor 
Rasorbs 
Raven 

the  Night 
Razor-Bill 
Reason,  what 
Rbcuryirostra 

Alba 


370 
186 

ib. 

ib. 

165 

144 

165 

43 

41 
186 

ib. 

ib. 
187 

42 

ib. 
346 

ib. 

347 

43,99 

41 
43,99 

41 
150 
199 
212 
290 
227 

ib. 


RECURYiRosTRAilmmcafttu  ib» 


Avocetta 

ib. 

Redbreast 

241 

'a  Song 

239 

Red-Game 

224 

Hoop 

269 

Legged -Crow 

156 

Pole 

253 

the  Greater 

ib. 

Stone 

ib. 

Shank,  the  Spotted 

162 

Start 

246 

Steert 

ib. 

Tail 

ib. 

Wing 

260 

Red-Headed-Widgeon 

128 

Reed- Bunting 

19!^ 

Spairow 

ib. 

the  Lesser 

246 

Wren 

ib. 

Reeve 

182 

Rhea 

380 

RllYNCHOPSflt^a 

324 

Rice-Bird 

192 

Bunting 

ib. 

Richel-Bird 

344 

Ring-Dove                  115 

,271 

'to  Lament 

270 

4t)*.i 

INiyEX, 

King-Pigeon 

115,271 

Roller,  the  Brazilian  Saw< 

m 

Ring-tail 

104 

billed 

S68 

Ring-tailed*  Eagle 

103 

Common 

204 

Robin 

241 

Garriiloos 

ib. 

the  Golden 

361 

Rook 

144 

t,149 

Redbreast 

241 

Address  to  the, 

148 

Riddick 

ib. 

Rookeries 

75 

the  Wood 

416 

Royston-Crow 

153 

Robinet 

241 

Ruddock 

241 

Rock-Dove 

118 

Rnff 

182 

Rockier 

ib. 

Runner 

186 

Roller 

204 

'^ 

Sanderling 

174 

i 
,185 

ScoLOPAx  (Egocephala 

162 

Sand-Martin 

158 

PhaopuB 

163 

Sand-Piper 

182 

Pigmaa 

164 

the  Aberdeen 

184 

Rnsticola 

160 

Asb-colonred  ib. 

Totanus 

162 

Black 

ib. 

Scooper 

2^7 

Brown 

ib. 

Scopus  Umbretia 

387 

Common 

185 

Scout 

187 

Green 

184 

Scraber 

ib. 

Greenwich 

ib. 

SCRATCHERS 

m 

Grey 

ib. 

Screamer 

358 

Little 

ib. 

the  Chafa 

359 

Purple 

ib. 

Crested 

ib. 

Red 

ib. 

Homed 

358 

Necked  185 

SCYTHROPS  PsUtaCM 

386 

Sea 

181 

Sea-Crow 

180 

,a54 

Selniger 

185 

Dotterel 

184 

Spotted 

ib. 

Eagle 

102 

Wood 

ib. 

Gnll 

178 

iSawing-Bird 

364 

Hen 

187 

Scansor 

43 

liark 

114 

SCAMSORES 

42 

Mall 

178 

Scare-Crow 

153 

Maw 

ib. 

Schelt-Drake 

ib. 

Mew 

ib. 

Scientifio-T^rms 

9.T 

Hattner's  Great 

Scolopacid 

43 

Ash-coloured 

181 

ScoLOPACIDiE 

41 

Parrot 

213 

iSCOLOPAX 

160 

Pie 

211 

Arquaia 

163 

Sand-Piper 

184 

Canescens 

162 

Swallow 

214,343 

CantalnHgiensis 

ib. 

the  Lessei 

» 

344 

Gallinago 

161 

Turtle 

187 

Gallinuia 

162 

Woodcock 

162 

Glottis 

168 

Secretarius 

SS, 

104 

lAmosa 

162 

Secretary 

lb. 

Major 

161 

Vulture 

ib. 

INDEX. 
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Sedge-Bird  248 

Warbler  ib. 

Wren  ib. 

Selby's  British  Birds  92 

Senses  of  Binis  49 

Serpent-Vulture  104 

Sernla  210 

Seven-Sieepers  82 

SJiag  335 

Shear- Water  215 

Sheathbill,  the  White  384 

Sheldrake  126 

Shcld-Apple  175 

Shepster  168 

Shield  rake  126 

Shore-Bird  159 

Shoveler  128 

Shovelards  207 

Shreek     /  194 

Shrike  ib. 

the  Cinereous  ib. 

Great  ib. 

Cinereous  ib. 

Red-Backed      195 

Tyrant  196 

Silk.taii  341 

Siskin  253 

SiTTA  Eurnpaa  205 

Skeer-Devil  158 

Skiddy-Cock  186 

Skimmer,  the  Black  324 

Skippog  ib. 

Skir-Devil  158 

Skreech  '       253 

Thrush  ib. 

Sky-Lark  250 

'8  Song  249 

Sleep  of  Birds  56 

Smew     .  210 

the  Minute  ib. 

Red-Headed  ib. 

Snake-Eater  104 

Bird  342 

Snatchers  1 23 

Snipe,  the  Common  16 1 

Great  ib. 

Jack  162 

Jadreka  ib. 

Least  185 

Spotted  162 


Snipe,  the  Summer  185 
Snite  161 
Snorter  247 
Snow-Bird  191 
Boating  it>. 
Flake  ib. 
Soland  Goose  356 
Song  of  the  Blackbird  263 
Biack-Cap  272 
Blue-Bird  333 
Bul6nch  (Son- 
net) 268 
Canary-Bird  400 
Goldfinch  25 1 
•Hedge-Sparrow's 

Complaint  265 

Linnet  261 

Manakin  404 

Mocking-Bird  405 

Night  418 
Nightingale  69,274 
Oriole  ■[  407 
Plongh-Boy  3 
Poe-Bird  331 
Redbreast  239 
Ring-Dove  (La- 
ment) 270 
Skylark  249 
Tana^er  409 
Thrush  255 
Woodlark  (In. 

vocation)  112 
Wood-Robin 

(Morning)  351 

Wood-Thrush 

(Evening)  415 

Songs  of  Birds,  x>n  the  67 

Song-Thrush  257 

Sonnet  of  the  Bulfinch  .  268 

Spar-Hawk  108 

Sparkling-Fowl  210 

Sparrow  280 

the  Green  349 

Hedge  266 

House  280 

House,Speech279 

Hawk  108 

Lesser -Reed  248 

Sparrows  ,  29 


4M 

IVDEX. 

Spoon-Bin 

347. 

STRUTHioCaaielais              377 

the  Dwarf 

348 

Ca«ir«rt««              381 

Roseate 

ib. 

NatfaHoOmdia    ib. 

White 

ib. 

Rkeu                    380 

Spring,  Address  to  the 

«98 

Strut  H  ION  B8                     35 

Stag 

182 

Strnthionid                             43 

Stannel 

107 

STRUTHIONIDiB                           41 

State                            167 

,168 

Stumid                                    42 

Starling 

ib. 

Stcrmidje                           ib. 

the  Cape 

167 

Stdrnus                               167 

Loaisine 

169 

Capaim                 169 

Red-winged 

set 

Cmdma                    ib. 

Steinge] 

107 

LMdoviemmu           ib. 

Sterna 

343 

FaJSgoris                  168 

CmHwea 

344 

Snitana                                 21 8 

FUnpea 

ib. 

Summer-Snipe                      185 

Uinnido 

343 

Son-Bird                               391 

Mimuia 

344 

Son-Birds                             3l8 

SiUida 

ib. 

Swallow                               157 

Stkrhb's  Starling 

168 

the  Car                    344 

sunt 

185 

Chimney    157,  ^59 

Stomach  of  Birds 
StoelL-DoTe 

51 

Esculent    158, 388 

116 

Pnrple                ib. 

Pigeon 

ib. 

Sea             214,343 

Stonegall 

107 

LesserSea         344 

Stone-Chat 

248 

Swan,  the  Black          125, 344 

Chatter 

ib. 

Necked       ib. 

Cnrlew 

163 

Mnte                   124 

Plover 

16S 

Tame                    ib. 

Smieh 

248 

WliistUng             125 

Smith 

ib. 

Wild                      ih. 

Stoppnig,  what 

47 

Goose                        126 

Stork,  th«  White 

196 

SwEBT,  Mr.  on  the  Songs 

Storm 

411 

of  Birds                               72 

Storm-Cock 

258 

Swift                                     158 

Finch 

214 

the  While-Collared        ib. 

Strigid 

43 

Swimmers                             123 

STRlGIDiB 

41 

Swine- Pipe                           260 

Strix 

232 

Sydenham                              10 

Brmchf9t9$ 

236 

Stlyia                 239,  298, 365 

Bubo 

233 

Afriemm                 366 

OnieuUtritt 

237 

Atrie^im                272 

FUimmea 

235 

Lasctaaa           132, 274 

NyeUm 

237 

UoduUmt                265 

OtMS 

234 

RubecMtm                  239 

Pascertna 

237 

SmHs                        SSt 

SetfM 

ib. 

SMUrim                    323 

Siridmim 

234 

tbeijttcnnaa           303 

FirjrtaiaM 

ib. 

SylTiad                   42,  272, 334 

Stmctnre  of  Birds 

45 

Stltiaoa                             42 

Strutbio 

377  1 

IKDEX. 
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T. 


Tailor-Bird 

323 

Tbtrao  Scolieua 

224 

'6  Nest 

22 

Tetrix 

223 

Warbler 

323 

Urogalhu 

222 

Wren 

•ib. 

Virginianus 

226 

Tanager 

409 

Tetraonid 

43 

the  Black  and  Bine  ib. 

Tbtrao  N I  DiE 

41 

Golden 

ib. 

Tiiistle-Fioch 

252 

Red-Breasted 

ib. 

Throstle 

257 

's  Song 

409 

Cock 

258 

Tan AGRA 

410 

Thrush                     66, 67 

,257 

Jaeapa 

ib. 

tlie  Alarm 

260 

Mexicana 

ib. 

Holm 

258 

Viokcea 

ib. 

Mimic 

373 

Tantalus 

325 

Missel 

258 

Ibia 

ib. 

Missel  toe 

ib. 

Igneus 

3«7 

Polyglot 

303 

Leucocepkalua 

326 

Red-Breasted 

417 

Loculator 

ib. 

Reed 

260 

Ruber 

ib. 

Rose-coloured 

tS9 

Tarrock  • 

180 

Song 

257 

Tassel 

110 

Whinnle 

260 

Taylor-Bird,  see  Tailor- 

Wind 

ib. 

Bird 

323 

Windle 

ib. 

Teal,  the  Common 

128 

Wood           350,416 

Summer' 

129 

*s  Song 

255 

Teaser 

180 

Tidley  Goldfinch 

245 

TenniroAt 

43 

Tinamon,  the  Great 

226 

TSMUIROSTRES 

42 

Tinkershire 

187 

Tercelet 

110 

Tinta  Negra 

273 

Tercell 

110 

Tiny  Falcon 

109 

Tern 

343 

Tircelet 

110 

the  Black 

344 

Titling 

266 

Smaller 

ib. 

Titmouse 

218 

Common 

343 

the  Amoroua 

220 

Greater 

ib. 

Bearded 

ib. 

Kamtschatka 

344 

Blue       162 

,  219 

Lesser 

ib. 

Crested 

220 

Sandwich 

ib. 

Croi84Nll 

219 

Sarinam 

391 

Great 

ib. 

Ttf^RAO 

221 

Lou^'taikd 

218 

Coiurnix 

225 

Marsh 

220 

Cupuh 

224 

Penduline 

ib. 

KakeUk 

226 

Tod  id 

42 

Lagopus 

222 

ToDiUiB 

ib. 

Mt{jor 

226 

Tonus 

349 

Perdix 

221 

Viiidia 

350 

Rvfua 

222 

Regius 

xS 

ib. 

400 

INDEX* 

ToDVS  PUUyrkyno$ 

350 

Trochilid                       .42. 251 

Obacunts 

ib. 

Trochilidjb 

42 

Tody,  the  Green 

ib. 

Trochilus 

316 

King 

ib. 

Colvbris 

317 

Broad>bilIed 

ib. 

Minimus 

318 

Obscure 

ib. 

Mosehitus 

ib. 

Tomtit                         162 

{,219 

Supei'ciUosus 

ib. 

the  Great  Black* 

Trogon 

364 

beaded 

ib. 

Cwrucui 

36^ 

Little  BUck- 

Fasciata 

ib. 

beaded 

J20 

Indicks 

ib. 

Tony-Hoop 

269 

ViridU 

ib. 

Tor-Ouzel 

259 

Tropic  Bird 

349 

Toucan 

346 

theBUck.bined349 

the  Green 

347 

Common 

ib. 

Yellow-breasted  346 

Red-tailed 

ib. 

Toucanet 

347 

Troiipiale 

364 

Toiit-voix 

367 

Troupiole             340, 363 

,364 

Tow-witty 

174 

Trumpeter 

360 

Trachea  of  Birds 

54 

the  Gold- breasted  ib. 

Tree-Climber 

193 

Undulate 

ib. 

Tringa 

182 

TORDliS 

256 

CanutUs 

185 

Arundinaceua  ' 

260 

Cinerea 

184 

Cwaut 

260 

Cinclus 

185 

IHaciis 

ib. 

Fusca 

164 

Lividus 

371 

Gambetta 

183 

Melodus    351,352,416 

Glareola 

184 

Merula 

264 

GrenovueMta 

ib. 

Migratoriua 

417 

Hyperborea 

ib. 

Mindanensis 

teo 

Jiypoleucos 

185 

Musicus 

257 

Interpretea 

184 

Pilaris 

258 

Islandica 

ib. 

Polyglottus 

373 

JLincolniensis 

ib. 

Rosens 

259 

Lobata 

Ib. 

Tinniens 

260 

Macularia 

ib. 

Torqualus 

259 

Ntg^ricima 

ib. 

Viscivorua 

258 

Ochropus 

ib. 

Turkey 

228 

Pugnax 

182 

the  Common 

ib. 

Pusilla 

184 

Horned 

229 

Squatarola 

ib. 

Wild 

ib. 

Vanellu8 

183 

Turnstone 

184 

Tringa,  the  Cock-Coot- 

Turtle-Dove 

119 

f 00 ted 

184 

of  the  United 

Grey  Coot- 

States 

120 

footed 

ib. 

the  Sea 

187 

Red  Coot- 

Twink 

252 

footed 

ib. 

Twite 

253 

Spotted 

ib. 

Tydy 

196 

IKDEX. 
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U. 


Umbre,  the  Tufted 

387 

Up  UFA  Papuensis 

20$ 

Upu^a 

2052 

Paruditea 

ib. 

Epops 

ib. 

Superba 

ib. 

Mexlcarm 

203 
V 

384 

Uria 

• 

37 

Vaginalis  AWa 

• 

Vulture 

306 

Valedictory  Lines 

434 

the  Aquiline 

310 

Valley  of  Niglitihi^ales 

431 

Carrion 

309 

Vanellus  Tricolor 

183 

Crested 

310 

Veelvare 

258 

Crowned 

104 

Velvet  Runner 

186 

King 

308 

Vigor's  Arrangement 

38 

Secretary 

104 

VCLTUR 

306 

Serpent 

ib. 

Aura 

309 

Turkey 

309 

Criatatus 

310 

Vultures,  the  King  of  the 

308 

Gryphus 

307 

Vnltuhd 

M 

Papa 

308 

VULTURIOJB 

41 

PercHopterus 

310 

M 
,123 

r 

'  * 

Waders                    28, 35 

Warbler,  the  Superb 

366 

Wagei-GuU 

181 

Tailor 

StS 

Wagtail 

185 

Thorn-tailed 

$66 

the  Cinereous 

248 

Yellow-poll 

ib. 

Collared 

247 

Warblers,  Address*  to  the 

297 

Green 

ib. 

Wash-Dish 

247 

Grey 

247 

Washerwoman 

ib. 

Pied 

fb. 

Watchy-Picket 

408 

Spring 

248 

W  ATER-BlRDS 

35 

Summer 

ib. 

Water-Crake 

169 

Water 

247 

Watet-Crow 

4b. 

White 

ib. 

Hen,  the  Cortiroon 

,216 

Winter 

ib. 

Spotted 

187 

Yellow 

248 

Oozel 

169 

Warbler 

365 

Rail 

186 

the  African 

366 

Sparrow 

192 

Babbling 

ill. 

Wagtail 

247 

Banana 

367 

Wattle  Bird,  the  Cinereons  384 

Bine 

332 

Wave,  the  Tenth 

435 

BJue-eyed- 

Weaver-Bird 

389 

Yellow 

S66 

Bunting 

ib. 

Dartford 

248 

Oriole 

ib. 

Hedge 

266 

Web-footed  Birds 

36 

Palm 

366 

Weesel-Coot 

210 

Pensile 

367. 

Weever-Birds 

389 

Sedge 

248 

Wheap 

163 

I 
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Wheat-Ear 

247 

Wood-PigeonyAddre88tothe352 

Wheel-Bird 

311 

Thrush 

351 

W  hewer 

128 

Titmouse 

245 

Whim 

ib. 

Woodpecker        164, 165 

,166 

Whimbrel 

163 

the  Downy 

167 

Whin-Cbat 

248 

Golden- wingec 

1   ib. 

Whip-pooc-Will 

313 

,S14 

G^eat.black 

165 

Wbite«6ame 

222 

Greater-spottedl67 

Nnn 

210 

Green 

165 

Tail 

247 

Hairy 

167 

Throat 

248 

Ivory-billed 

166 

the  Lesser 

ib. 

Le&er-spotted 

167 

Wagtail 

247 

Red-headed 

166 

Widgeon 

128 

White-billed 

ib. 

the  Red-headed 

ib. 

Woodspitc 

165 

Wierangle 

194 

Woodwall 

ib. 

Wild-Geese 

129 

,213 

Wourali  Poison,  what 

294 

Willock 

187 

,213 

Wran 

242 

Willuw-Lark 

248 

•Wren 

ib. 

Waiy.Winky 

192 

the  Caroline 

367 

Wilson,     Alexaudsr, 

Common 

242 

some  Account  of 

90 

Cutty 

ib. 

Wind-Hover 

107 

Golden 

245 

Winter  OnU 

181 

Crested 

ib. 

Mew 

ib. 

Green 

246 

Witch 

214 

Ground 

ib. 

Wit-wall 

362 

Louisiana 

367 

Wood-Chat 

195 

Reed 

246 

Woodcock 

160 

Ruby-crowned 

367 

the  Sea 

162 

Scotch 

%46 

Woodcracker    * 

205 

Sedge 

248 

Woodlark 

113 

Tailor 

323 

*»  InYocatioB 

\ 

112 

Willow 

%46 

Wood-Pigeon      115, 

118 

,271 

Wood 

ib. 

Quist 

ib. 

274 

Yellow 

ib. 

Robin 

350 

»351 

Wren,  Lines  to  a 

t43 

's  Song 

ib. 

Wryneck 

208 

Addreas  to  the, 

,352 

T 

Yacoo 

1 

339 

Yellow-Bird  from  Bengal 

362 

Yaffle 

165 

Bunting 

192 

Yaffler 

ib. 

Hammer             ib.  226 

Yappingale 

ib. 

Pate 

196 

Yarwhelp 

162 

Yelper 

227 

Yarwhip 

ib. 

Young  Birds 

61 

Yearly-' Falcon 

109 
2 

9^1 

YuNX  TmquiUa 

208 

Zoological  Society 

1* 

ZuDibadore                  307, 

»315 

THE  FOLLOWING  PETITION, 

CONTA1NINO 

A  PROSPECTUS 

FOR  THE  PUBLICATION  OF 

AN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY, 

Was  designed  to  have  been  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  Session  of  1827;  but  on  its 
being  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  was  found,  as  it  was  in  effect,  a 
Petition  for  a  pecuniary  grant,  that  it  could  not  be  pre- 
sented without  the  sanction  of  the  Crown.  It  is,  therefore, 
now  made  public,  in  the  hope  it  may  excite  that  attention 
which  it  is  believed  the  plan  deserves. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  ParUameni  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  James  Jennings,  of  Daiby 
Terrace,  City  Road,  Gentleman, 

Sheweth, 

That  your  Petitioner  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  coinposition  of  several  Literary 
Works,  among  others,  of  the  Family  Cyclopadia; — Observa- 
tions on  the  Dialects  of  the  West  of  Enf^land,  particularty 
Somersetshire,  with  a  Glossary  of  Words  now  in  use  there, 
and  Poems  and  other  Pieces  exemplifying  the  Dialect ; — and 
oC  Omithologia,  or  the  Birds,  a  Poem,  with  an  Introduction  . 
to  their  Natural  History,  and  copious  Notes.  That  he  has 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Lexicography, 
as  his  work  on  the  Somerset  Dialect  will  shew,  and  is  de- 
sirous of  preparing  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language 
that  shall  be  at  once  the  most  copious  in  words,  the  most 
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usefal  and  the  most  convenient  of  any  extant;  and  one  which, 
be  trusts,' would  do  credit  to  the  Country,  to  the  Language, 
and  to  himself. 

That  the  deficiency  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  present 
Dictionaries  has  been  long  acknowledged ;  that  the  volumi- 
nous work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  improved  as  it  has  been  veiy 
materially  by  Mr.  Todd,  is  yet  extremely  deficient  in  many 
words,  particularly  in  those  relative  to,  or  used  in  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  science. 
That  such  words  as  are  now  commonly  used  in  popular 
treatises  on  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Botany,  &c.  ought  to  be 
found  in  an  English  Dictionary;  and  that  many  other 
words  in  constant  use,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  fixed  in 
a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  ought  also  to  have 
a  place  there. 

That  it  will,  no  doubt,  excite  surprise  to  be  tokl  that 
neither  the  word  Brad,  as  a  generic  term  for  a  nail  without 
a  head  (of  which  there  are  various  sizes  from  half  an  inch 
to  three  inches  in  length,)  nor  the  compound  word  Bradr<iwl 
will  be  found  in  Todd's  Johnson.  It  is  true  the  word 
Brad  is  in  that  work,  but  is  there  defined  '*  a  sort  of  nail 
to  floor  rooms  with ;''  thus  only  giving  a  specific  definition 
instead  of  a  generic  one,  which  ought  to  be  given,  and  thus 
misleading  the  reader  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
« That  in  the  Dictionary  which  your  Petitioner  oontem<^ 
plates,  he  will  not  servilely  follow,  as  has  been  too  commonly 
the  practice,  either  Dr.  Johnson  or  ^ny  other  writer,  in 
the  Definition^  Orthography,  Etymology,  or  Prowuieitttion 
of  words.  He  will  correct  such  Definitions  as  are  ma- 
nifestly erroneous ;  and  the  Orthography  and  Pronundatiim 
will  be  regulated  by  the  best  usage:  in  a  word,  his  Dic- 
tionary shall  be,  if  possible,  what  it  ought  to  be,  a  complete 
copy  of  our  language  as  spoken  and  written  at  the  present 
time.  1 
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That  sHcb  a  Dictionary  will  be,  tlierefore,  not  only  more 
ooirre^t  tn  its  defin'ftioiw,  bat,  it  will  be  also  tbe  Petit ioner's 
peculiar  care  to  niake  it,  the  most  copious  in  words,  of 
any  Dictionary  extant ;  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  all 
the  knowledge  which  is  abroad  relative  to  Etymdogy  in 
addition  to  his  own;  and  that  he  will,  besides,  make  it  a 
Promovncino  Dictionary.  That  it  is  by  the  Copious  Ad- 
dition of  Words  ^Kndi  upon  the  combination  of  Pronunciation 
with  Etymology  and  Dbpinition  in  one  Volume,  he 
ohiefly  relies  for  the  originality  and  utility  of  his  work. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Your  Petitioner  will  add,  in  a  separate 
Alphabetical  arrangement^  all  our  PROVINCML  WORDS^  as  far 
as  they  can  be  collected,  either  from  his  own  knowledge  or 
from  respectable  Glossarists ;  and  also  such  terms  of  art, 
words  from  foreignx languages,  &c.  &c.  which  often  occur 
in  English  authors,  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  not  English 
words ;  such  are  JEVtnift,  aufait^  literati,  andante,  &c.  &g» 

That  many  words  not  now  used,  but  found  in  our  old 
aathors,  usually  termed  obsolete  words^  would,  in  this  last 
arrangement,  find  an  appropriate  place ;  where  also  such 
synonyms  as  Sarutn  for  Salisbury,  Bantm  for  Barnstaple, 
Salop  for  Shrewsbury,  &c.  &c.  would  appear,  an  explfma* 
tion  of  these  being  essential  to  a  correct  knowledge  of 
onr  Language  by  Foreigners,  as  well  as,  indeed,  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  country. 

Tbat^  in  order  to  render  the  Dictionary  as  complete  as 
possible,  he  should  prepare  an  original  and  compendious 
Grammar  for  it,  in  which  a  series  of  Lessons  would  be 
given  in  which  this  part  of  the  science  of  speech  may  be  * 
more  effectually  and  expeditiously  acquired. 

That  it  would  also  contain  a  History  of  the  Language 
itself,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principal  Grammars  and 
Dictionaries  relating  to  if  which  have  appeared  since  tlie 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing. 
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That  80 cb  a  Dictionary  should  bo  pablished  in  one 
QUARTO  VOLUME  of  about  ono  handred  sheets;  and  also 
afterwards  in  octavo.  That  soch  a  worlc  is  a  Desideratum 
in  our  Literature,  and  would,  if  published,  obtaiu extensive 
cboulation,  and  greatly  contribute  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  our  copious  and  excellent  langrnage. 

That  the  work  of  your  Petitioner  on  Birds,  a  work  of 
considerable  labour,  and,  behopes^  of  some  merit,  has  been 
fbr  many  months  ready  for  the  Press,  and  although,  in  other 
thnes,  it  would  most  probably  have  met  with  a  ready  ac- 
ceptance among  the  Booksellers,  not  one  to  whom  it  has 
been  offered  will,  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  trade, 
andertake  its  publication. 

That  this  circumstance  is  in  itself  greatly  distressing  to 
your  Petitioner  with  hit  scanty  means  of  subsistence ;  and 
he  cannot,  therefore,  however  willing,  afford  to  devote  to 
much  time  (at  least -three  years  of  incessant  assiduity)  at 
will  be  requisite  to  prepare  such  a  Dictionary  for  the  Press, 
unless  he  can  be  assured  of  pecuniary  remuneration ;  and 
he  has  no  reason  for  believing  that  any  bookseller  would, 
at  the  present  time,  be  disposed  to  give  an  order  for  soch 
a  work. 

Tour  Petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly  prays  that  your 
Honourable  House  Will  be  pleased  to  take  the  Premises  Into 
your  consideration ;  and  he  solicits  and  hopes  that^  froin  the 
desire  which  your  Honourable  House  has  evinced  for  the 
encouragement  of  Literature,  you  will  afford  him  soch 
assistance  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  your  Honourable  House 
shall  seem  meet. 

And  your  Petitioner  shall  ever  pray. 

JAMES  JENNINGS. 
London  ; 
No,  9,  Dalby  Terrace,  City  Road, 
May  15,  1827. 


THE    FOLLOWING   WORKS   HAVB    A.L80    BEEN    PUBLISHED   BY 
THE  AUTHOR   OF    ORNITHOLOOIA. 

In  two  voh,  8tH>.  price  96s, 

THE 

FAMILY    CYCLOPEDIA, 

OR 

MANUAL  OF  USEFUL  AND  NECESSARY  KNOWLEDGE; 

Seeimd  EdUi9n^ 

WITH  CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

This  work  is  alphabetically  arranged,  and  cooiprises  all  the 
recent  /mMmiioxs,  DUcoveriea,  and  Iw^ir9wmaU8f  in  Domestic 
Eamomy,  Agriadlure,  and  Chemiatry;  the  most  approved  me- 
thods of  Curing  Diseases  ;  with  tlie  Moie  of  Treatment  in  cases 
of  Drowning,  other  Accidents^  and  Poisons ;  Obaervations  on  Diet 
and  Regimen;  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  Natural  Hietonfj  animate  and  inanimate ;  and  a  detail 
of  varions  processes  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures;  also  a 
concise  view  of  the  Human  Mind  and  the  Possiotis,  with  their 
particular  application  to  our  Improvement  in  Education  and 
Morals, 

For  a  character  of  this  work  see  the  Retme  Eneyelopedique 
for  March,  1831,  and  Jan.  IStt — the  Monthly  Magazim'^he 
Journal  of  Arts — the  Taunton  Courier^  &c.  he, 

London :  Sherwood,  Gilbert,  and  Piper. 


In  8vo.  price  4s, 

A 

LECTURE  ON  THE  HISTORY  AND  UTILITY 

OF 

'     LITERARY  INSTITUTIONS, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE 

SURREY    AND   RUSSEL  INSTITUTIONS,    LONDON, 
In  December  and  November^  1822, 

WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES. 

For  a  character  of  this  work  »ee  tlie  Public  Papers  at  the  time 
of  its  delivery —the  Monthly  Magazine^  Literary  C/iroatcIf, 
Journal  of  Arts,  &c.  &c. 

London:    Sherwood,  Gilbert,    and  Piper. 


In  l^mo.  price  7s. 
OBSERVATIONS 

ON  SOME  OF 

THE  DIALECTS  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND, 

Particularly  Somersetshire  ; 

WITH 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS  NOW  IN  USE  THERE, 

AND 

POEMS  AND  OTHER  PIECES 

BXEMPLIFTING  THE  DIALECT. 

^We  have  read  with  nmch  pleasure  the  above  ingenious 
work,  and  are  persuaded  that  *  the  curious  etymologist  and 
philological  inquirer  will  regard  it  as  a  literary  gem.**' 

''The  exemplifications  of  the  dialect  in  verse  and  prose  are 
copious  and  judicious.  Several  of  the  poems  will  be  admired 
for  their  pathetical  simplicity.  If  there  be  a  man  In  the  me- 
tropolis who  may  have  resigned  the  cottage  for  the  warehouse, 
the  grove  for  the  mart,  and  can  read  '  Gwd  bwye  ia  thee  Cot,* 
without  a  sigh  of  regret,  we  sincerely  congratulate  him— London 
agrees  with  him." — Gent  Mag,  Supp*  for  1826.— -See  also  the 
Monthiy  Mag.  for  1825. 

London  :  Baldwin,  Cradocki  and  Joy. 


In  the  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  published. 
By  the  same  Author^ 

AN  ENQUIRY  CONCERNING 
THE  NATURE  AND  OPERATIONS 

OF    THE 

HUMAN  MIND, 

IN    WHICH 

The  Science  of  Phrenology— (be  Doctrine  of  Necessity — Punish- 
ment, and  Education, are  particularly  considered, 
(A  Le^ure  delivered  at  ihe  Mechanics'  Institutiwi^  L*jndon,) 

» 

NUMEROUS    ADDITIONS,    CORRECTIONS,   ^MD    NOTES. 

London :  Poqle  and  Edwards,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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